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M. Ommanney : Company. Interview war Chairman 
and Directors . ae ie 
19 | To Acting Commis- 116 5, | Distilled Liquors Regulations. Approves | ‘ 
sioner Sharpe substitution of British currency for rupees |. 26 
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Company 
21 | To ae Commis- 117 Nl, Mpeseni. Approves action reported in No. 13] 26 
sioner Sharpe 
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land free of duties. Asks for instructions 
as to whether privileges under Convention of 


1891 can be claimed for river route «| 28 
26 | British South Africa oe Aug. 16, Portuguese convicts moved to Burotse 
: Company boundary, Information respecting ve] 29 
27 | To Treasury ae +e 17, Appointment of Captain Manning, and appoint- 


ment of an Assistant Deputy Commissioner. 
Asks for sanction to arrangements respecting | 30 


28 | Mr. Crawshay ms ee i, Preservation of game in Central Africa. 
Observations on a a --| 80 
29 | Colonial Office re fe 17, Police force in Bechuanaland Protectorate and 


South Africa Company's territories, 'Trans- 
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18th July .. oe oe ati}. Oe 


30 | Crown Agents rie ee 19, British Central Africa Railway survey. Refers 
to No. 9. Informs of arrangements made 
with Sir D. Fox and Sir Charles Metcalfe, 


and transmits correspondence __, eo| 32 


31 | To Crown Agents ., * 19, British Central Africa Railway survey. 
Approves arrangements as reported above, 
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No. [8. Her Majesty's Government can- 
hot give guarantee as suggested by Company, 
and cannot yet state terms for construction 


of railway =... oe a oo} BF 
33 | To Acting Commis- 123 20, Appointments and promotions in staff of 
sioner Sharpe British Central Africa Protectorate. Autho- 


rizes_ various (Mr, Wallis, Mr. Greville, 
Mr. Piggott, Mr. Devoy, Mr. Williams, and 


Mr. Morris) .. as oe awl! St 
34 | To Lieutenant Cobbe as 23, Recruitment of Sikhs.  'Transmits No. 2. To 

proceed to India to carry out recruitment .,| 35 
35 | Major Goold-Adams pe 24, Barotse Kingdom. | Transmits report on esl Oe 
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(No. 99. 

oh Cs Foreign Office, July 9, 1897. 
WITH. reference to Sir H. Johnston's despatch No. 62 of the 30th May, 1895, I 

am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to authorize you to reissue the British 

Central Africa ‘Township Regulations in the revised form, of which a copy is 

inclosed. 

The revise has been prepared in consultation with the Lords Commissioners of 

Her Majesty’s ‘lreasury, the President of the Local Government Board, and 

Mr. Albert Gray. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





Inclosure in No. 1. ; 


Bririsnh Cenrran Arrica PRrorecrorate. 


Regulations respecting Townships. 


WHEREAS under the provisions of “The Africa Orders in Council, 1839 and 
1893,” Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for the British Central 
Africa Protectorate has power to make Queen's Regulations for peace, order, and 

vernment : 


t is hereby notified that the Commissioner and Consul-General has, in pursuance — 


of the powers aforesaid, made the following 





REGULATIONS, 
Preliminary. 
1. These ulations may be cited as “The Townships Regulations, 1897.” 
2. In these tions, unless the context otherwise requires— 


“ Street” incl any road, ally, or thoroughfare, and any open space, not bei 
RS a a erate . : tier eae ee 
“ Surveyor” includes, in districts, where no Surveyor appointed by the Commis- 
Bierce ta tehidont, the Colldsion the ditticts <  h e e 
“Cattle ’’ includes oxen, heifers, bulls, cows, horses, asses, mules, and swine, but 
not goats or sheep ; 
Baltes: ” includes every officer appointed by the Commissioner by that 
ignation ; , 
“Daily penalty ” means a penalty for every day during which an offence i - 
_ tinued after conviction thereof, Ss Bae 


3. Whensoever the Commissioner by Proclamation declares any settlement Application 
place T908 township, and fixes the boundaries thereof, these ag dikticos peng ty Previa " 
| B 


created i 










supervision of 
Surveyor. 


Injuring roadway, 
&c., of streets, 
prohibited. 


Cutting trees, &e., 
in streets, pro- 
hibited : penalty. 


Power to purchase 
lands and premises 
for forming new 
streets, &c, 


Power to regulate 
line of buildings. 


Compensation to 
owners, &c. 


Buildings not to be 
brought forward, 
&e, 


Penalty on contra- 
vention. 


Projections, &c., 
of houses to be 
removed on notice, 


Surveyor may 
remove and recover 
expense of doing 
#0. 


Streets to be under — 


a. 


part or parts thereof as the Commissioner may by the Proclamation determine, shall 
apply to such township: Provided that the Commissioner may also suspend the opera- 


’ tion of these tions, or any part thereof, within any township so created, or 
_ within any part of such township. 


Whenever, by any such Proclamation, any part of these Regulations is applied to 
any township, all and other ancillary clauses applicable for the due enforcement 
of the part so applied shall, ech ap not mentioned in such Proclamation, be deemed 


_ to he applied and be in form in such town or place or part thereof. 


Part I.—Regulation of Streets and Buildings. 


4. All streets within the township shall be under the immediate supervision and 
control of the Surveyor, subject to such instructions as he may receive from the 
Commissioner. 

The Surveyor shall, when authorized by the Commissioner, cause any such street: 
to be levelled, drained, altered, and repaired as occasion may require. ; 

5. Any person who, without the written consent of the Surveyor, wilfully dis- 
places or takes up or injures the pavement stones or material of any such street, or 
changes or attempts to change or obstruct any watercourse, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding 40s. ? 

6. Any person who, without the permission of the Surveyor, cuts, breaks down, 
uproots, lops, or in any other manner destroys or injures any tree growing in any street, 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 101. 

7. The Commissioner, upon ne such compensation to the persons entitled 
thereto as may be determined in ease o difference by arbitration, may acquire any 
lands or premises for the purpose of widening, opening, enlarging, or otherwise 
improving any street, or for the purpose of making any new street: Provided that 
nothing in this Regulation shall entitle any person to compensation where the lands or 
premises so acquired are held subject to the right of the Government of the Protectorate — 
or take or resume possession of such lands or premises for such purposes as aforesaid 
without compensation. 

8. When any house or building situated in any street, or the front thereof, has 
been taken or has fallen down, the Surveyor may prescribe the line in which any such 
house or building, or the front thereof, to be built or rebuilt in the same situation, shall 
be erected, and such house or building, or the front thereof, shall be erected in accord- 
ance therewith. 

The Surveyor shall pay or tender compensation to the owner or other person 
immediately interested in such house or building for any loss or damage he may sustain 
in consequence of his house or building being set back or forward, Any question 
concerning such compensation or its payment shall be settled, in case of difference, by 
arbitration. 

9. It shall not be lawful, without the written consent of the Surveyor, to erect or 
bring forward any house or building forming part of any street, or any part or out- 
building thereof, beyond the front wall of the house or building on either side thereof, 
nor to build or make any addition thereto beyond the said front wall, nor to make an 
paved or other footway of greater or less width, or of higher or lower level, than the 
pavement which may be in front of the said house or building on either side. 

Any person offending against this Regulation shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 40s. for every day during which the offence is continued after written notice 
in this behalf from the Surveyor. 

10. The Surveyor may, with the sanction of the Commissioner in writing, give notice 
to the occupier or owner of any house or building to remove or alter any porch, shed, 
verandah, projecting window, step, or pavement, sign-post, show-board, or any other 
obstruction or projection erected against or in front of such house or building whilst 
the same has been within the operation of this enactment, and which is an obstruction 
to the safe and convenient passage along any street, and such occupier or owner shall 
within fourteen days after the service of such notice upon him, remove such obstrue. 
tion, or alter the same in such manner as shall have been directed by the Surveyor, and 
in default thereof shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s.; and the Surveyor 
may then remove such obstruction or projection, and the expense of so doing shall be 
recoverable as a debt from such occupier or owner. If the obstruction or projection 
was not made by the occupier, and is removed by him, he shall be entitled to deduct 


the expense of such removal from the rent payable by him to the owner of the house 
or building. 





















If any such obstruction 
any house or building in any stree 
operation of this enactment, the 
in writing, cause the same to be x 
of such intended removal or alteration 1 

found, of the house or building agai 
projection shall be, thirty days before the 
obstruction or projection shall have been 
shall be made by the Commissioner to any pers 
alteration or removal. Fis 

11. Where these Regulations provide for 
arbitration, the following provisions shall have 

(a.) The parties sh , the persons cls mpeé 
the district. eae 

(b.) The reference shall be to two arbitrators, one ach part 
their umpire. eat) 

(c.) The award shall be final and conelusive, and may, on the application o! 
party, be made a rule of Court. 

__(d.) All matters in relation to the appointment of the arbitrators or umpire, and 
to the reference and award, shall be conducted in such a manner as a Magistrate may, 
_ on the application of cither party or his arbitrator, or the umpire direct. 

12. The surveyor may, subject to the approval of the Commissioner, make rules Regulations for 
with respect to— new buildings, | 

(1.) The level, width, and constructions of new streets. beh nile 

(2.) The structure of foundations and walls of new buildings for securing stability 
and preventing fire. 

3.) The spaces to be left unbuilt around buildings to secure free ventilation. 
4.) The watercourses of streets and the drainage of buildings. 

(5.) The form and structure of the roofs of buildings were covered with thatch or 
other inflammable materials, to the effect that the lowest part of the roof shall not be 
nearer the ground than 7 feet. 

Such rules may be either general or with respect to particular street or buildings Mode of notifying 
or classes of buildings, and shall be published in such manner as the Commissioner Regulations. 
may direct. ; 

Any person who fails to comply with any rules made under this Regulation shall Work contrary to | 
be guilty of an offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s. for every day doetne ap ey may 
which the offence is continued, and the Surveyor, upon such notices as shall be fixed °° "°"** 
by the rules, or approved by the Commissioner, may remove, alter, or pull down any 
work begun or done in contravention of the rules, and the expenses incurred thereby 
shall be a debt due from the person so in default to the Commissioner, 

The fourth and fifth sub-sections of this section shall apply notwithstanding that Application of 
any watercourse, or drain, or building affected thereby has been made or erected — pi grin. 
before the making of the rules. ‘ VV oat al 

13. For the purposes of these Regulations, the re-erecting of any building taken What to be deemed — 
or fallen down to or below the top of the ground-floor, or of any frame building of * "%w building, 
which only the framework is left down to the top of the ground-floor, or the conversion 
into a dwelling-house of any building not originally constructed for human habitation, 

Shall be considered the erection of a new building. 

14, If in any township any building or wall, or anything affixed thereon, is Ruinous or 
deemed by the Surveyor to be in a ruinous state and dangerous to passengers, or to igs ag 
the occupiers of such building, or neighbouring buildings, the Surveyor shall sake niece 
immediately take sufficient means, by fencing or otherwise, for the protection of secured 
passengers, and shall cause notice to be given to the owners of such building or wall, 
if he is known and resident in or within one day’s journey from the township, and 
also to the occupier, if any, requiring such owner or occupier forthwith to take down, 

Secure, or repair such building, wall, or other thing, as the ease shall require ; and if 
Such owner or occupier do not begin to repair, take down, secure, or repair such building, 
Wall, or other thing within four days after service of such notice, and complete the 
work as speedily as the nature of the case will admit, or if no owner or oceupier is 
found, the Surveyor shall, subject to any order of the Commissioner, cause all or so 
Much of such building, wall, or other thing as shall be in a ruinous or dangerous 
Condition to be secured a to be taken down, and rebuild or esa the same ; and all 
© expenses of protecting passengers, and of securing, taking down, repairing, or 
rebuilding, such Puiiding, Waal or pind thing, shall a debt due by the owner or 
occupier thereof to the Commissioner, and be recoverable accordingly, 





Building may be 
sold for expenses. 


Persons from whom 
expenses may be 
- recovered. 


Materials of build- 
~ ings taken down 
may be sold. 


Saving clause. 


Lots to be fenced. 


Penalty in default. 


Fences not to 
exceed 6 feet in 
height. 


Surveyor may 
reduce height of 
new fences vpon 
notice. 


Maliciously 
injuring fences : 
penalty. 
Compensation for 
damage. 


Occupier or owner 
to clear footways, 
&e.: 


Penalty. 


Rules for removal 
of house refuse : 


Penalty on non- 
compliance with 
rules. 
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15. If no owner shall be found within the said limits, or appear and pay such 
expense within six months after the completion of such repairs or rebuilding, the 
Surveyor may cause the building and the site thereof to be sold by public auction, and 
the price shall be applied in defraying the said expenses, and the balance, if any, paid 
over to the owner, if he shall establish his claim thereto within twelve months after 
the date of such sale, failing which, such balance shall be paid to the Commissioner, 
and become part of the revenue of the Protectorate. 

16. Where the Surveyor incurs expense in or about the removal or alteration of 
any work executed contrary to these Regulations, or to any rule or instruction, pre- 
scribed or given in pursuance of these Regulations, he may, with the sanction of the 
Commissioner, recover the amount of such expense as a debt either from the person 
executing the work removed or altered, or from the person causing the work to be 
executed or failing to cause the required alteration to be made thereon, or from the 
occupier or owner of the premises. 

17. Whenever any building or part thereof is pulled or taken down by virtue of 
any powers conferred by these Regulations, the Surveyor may sell the materials 
thereof, or so much of the same as shall be pulled down, and apply the proceeds of 
such sale in payment of the expenses incurred in respect of such building, and the 
balance, if any. shall be disposed of in the manner prescribed by Regulation 15. 

Although the Surveyor sells such materials for the purposes aforesaid, he shall 
have the same remedies for compelling the payment of so much of the said expenses 
as may remain due after the application of the proceeds of such sale as are hereinbefore 
given to him for compelling the payment of the whole of the said expenses. 

18. Every occupier of any lot or parcel of land within the township, or the owner 
thereof if unoceupied, shall fence such lot or parcel, and maintain such fence in good 
repair to the satisfaction of the Surveyor, and every fence erected or renewed after the 
application of this enactment shall not exceed 6 feet in height, and all live fences shall 
be kept carefully cropped of all superfluous branches. 

f such oceupier or owner shall make default in coumencing to make or repair 
such fence after fourteen days’ notice in that behalf from the Surveyor, or shall not 
complete such fence or the repairs thereof with as little delay as the nature of the 
work admits, every such offender shall incur a fine not exceeding 10s., and a daily 
penalty not exceeding 2s. 

iy. [f any such fence shall be erected or raised to a greater height than 6 fect, 
the person causing such fence to be so erected or raised shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 10s., and a daily penalty not exceeding 2s. 

The Surveyor may, with the sanction of the Commissioner, after fourteen days’ 
notice to the occupier of the lot, or the owner thereof if unoceupied, or without notice 
in case no owner is found in or within one day’s journey from the place or town 
where the lot is situated, cause any fence which, after the application of this enact- 
ment shall be erected or raised to a greated height than 6 feet, to be taken down to 
that height, and may recover the expense of doing so in the manner provided by 
Regulation 17. 

20. Whoever shall wilfully or maliciously break down or injure any fence shall 
for each offence incur a fine which may extend to 10/. 


The Court imposing such fine may, if it thinks fit, direct the whole or any part 
thereof to be applied in compensating the occupier or owner sustaining damage by the 
act in respect of which the fine is imposed. 

21. In every township every occupier of any building, and every owner of any 
parcel of Jand whereupon no building is erected, or where the building thereon is unoc- 
cupied, shall keep the footway and roadway bounding such building or land, to a 
distance of 12 feet from the boundary of such building or land, or to the centre line of 
the street if not at a greater distance than 12 feet from such boundary, clear of all 
loose dirt, weeds, grass, or other incumbrances, filling up all holes with stones, gravel, 
or other like materials. 

Every owner or occupier who shall make default in complying with any rule made 
as aforesaid, or with the provisions of this enactment, shall, for each offence, incur a 
penalty not exceeding 10s. 

22. The Commissioner may make rules imposing on the occupiers of premises the 
duty of removing therefrom soil, ashes, and house refuse of whatever nature, at such 
intervals and to such receptacles or places as he thinks fit, and may also make rules for 
the prevention of the keeping of animals on any premises so as to be injurious to health. 

Whoever makes default in complying with any such rule, or wilfully obstructs 


any person acting under the authority thereof, shall, for each offence, incur a penalty 
not exceeding 10s. 
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The Surveyor, with the approval of the Commissioner, may pou in proper and 
convenient receptacles for the temporary deposit and collection of dust, ashes, rubbish, 
or other refuse. 


_ _ 23. The Commissioner may make rules imposing on the Chiefs, Headmen, an 
inhabitants of any town or place the duty of clearing the open spaces within or around 
or adjacent to such town or place, or any of them, as often as may be necessary, from 
weeds, long grass, wild bush, and other vegetation, and from rubbish, and deposits of 
whatsoever nature ; 

Whoever makes default in complying with any such rule shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 10s., and to a daily penalty not exceeding 5s. 

24, If any person commits any of the following offences, that is to say :— 


(1.) Throws or lays on any street, or lot or parcel of town land, or on any yard or 

ee whether occupied or not, or on any place declared an open space under these 

gulations (except at such places as may be set apart by the Surveyor for such 
purpose), any carrion, filth, rubbish, or any offensive or unwholesome matter; or 

(2.) Keeps any pigsty to the front of any street not being shut out from the street 
by a sufficient wall or fence, or who keeps any swine or other cattie in or near any 
Street so as to be a nuisance ; 

(3.) Without the consent of the Surveyor, places or leaves any lumber, bricks, 
Stones, iron, timber, cable, anchor, bale, puncheon, cask, box, or other impediment what- 
Soever in any footway or street to the obstruction, danger, or annoyance of the residents 
or passengers ; or 

_ (4) In any street rides or drives furiously any horse or other animal, or 
ao or propels furiously any carriage, cart, or other vehicle, or drives furiously any 
Cattle; or 

(5.) Throws or discharges any stone or other missile in or into any street or place 
of public resort ; or 

(6.) In any street or place of public resort, or in any place within sight or hearing 
of the persons then being in such street or place, disturbs the peace by quarrelling 
with any other person, or uses or applies to any other person then being in such street 
or place, or within sight or hearing thereof, any violent, scurrilous, or abusive term of 
reproach ; or 

(7.) In any street or place of public resort, or in any place within sight or hearing 
of the persons therein, shall, with intention of annoying or irritating any other person, 
aa any scurrilous or abusive song or words, whether any person be particularly 
addressed therein or not; or 
_ _ (8.) Is drunk in any street or place of public resort, and guilty of any violent or 
indecent behaviour; or 

(9.) Is guilty of any violent or indecent behaviour in any police office, or station- 
house, or lock-up house, or in any building used as a police office, station, or lock-up 

Ouse ; or 

(10.) Commits any nuisance in any street or place of public resort, or in any place 
declared an open space under these Regulations, or in any place being an appurtenance 
of or adjoining a dwelling-house ; or ” 

(11.) Behaves irreverently or indecently in or near any church, chapel, or other 
building appropriated for religious worship; or 

(12.) Wilfully defaces or removes any milestone or board or any public lawful 
eon AP ai hae from any building or place where such notice or bill may lawfully 

xed ; 

He shall, for each offence, in addition to any liability for damage at the suit of any 
Person aggrieved, incur a fine not exceeding 40s., or, in default of payment, be imprisoned 
with or without hard labour, for a period not exceeding four weeks ; 

Any person found committing any offence punishable under this Regulation may 
be taken into custody without warrant by any constable or person whom he may call 
to his aid, or by the owner or occupier of the property on or with respect to which the 
offence is committed, or by his servant, or any person authorized by him, and may be 
detained until he can be delivered into the custody of a constable, who shall carry such 
person, as soon as conveniently may be, before a Magistrate, to be dealt with according 
to law; Provided that no person arrested under this Regulation shall be detained 
Matty constable or other person longer than necessary for bringing him before a 

istrate. 

25. Whoever discharges any fire-arms, or throws or sets fire to any firework, in any 
Street, re oy house or building or within the curtilage thereof, he shall, for each 
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offence, in addition to any liability for damage at the suit of any person aggrieved, 
incur a fine which may extend to 101. or, in default of payment, be imprisoned, with 
or without hard labour, for a period which may extend to three months, and may be 
taken into custody without warrant, as provided in the last preceding Regulation. 

If it is proved that a fire-arm has been discharged in or within the curtilage of 
any house or building, and the person doing so has not been identified or discovered, 
the occupier of such house or building, if within the premises at the time the offence was 
committed, shall be liable for each offence to a fine which may extend to 10/., or in 
default of payment, to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for a period which 
may estand. to thirty days. 

26. It shall not be lawful for any person, without the permission in writing of the 
Commissioner or a Magistrate, to assemble or be in any street, house, building, 

rden, yard, or other place, beating any drum, gong, tomtom, or other instrument, or 
ancing thereto; and any constable by himself, or with such assistance as he may take 
to his aid, may warn the persons so unlawfully assembled to depart, and for this purpose 
may enter into such house, building, garden, yard, or place in which persons are 
assembled as aforesaid. 

Any person who, after being so warned, shall not depart forthwith (except the 
persons actually dwelling in such house or building), may be apprehended without 
warrant by any constable or person acting in his aid, and shall ineur a fine which may 
extend to 10s. 

The occupier of such house, building, garden, yard, or place who shall have per- 
mitted such persons unlawfully to assemble or be therein as aforesaid, shall incur a 
fine which may extend to 40s.; and every drum, gong, tomtom, or other such instru- 
ment found in the premises shall be liable to forfeiture. 

27. Any Court may prohibit, during the hours of its sitting, 
within a radius of 300 yards from the building where such sitting is held, any beating 
of drums, gongs, tomtoms, or other instruments, or other loud noises of any kind or 
description ; and whosoever, being required by any constable or officer of the Court to 
desist from beating drums, gongs, tomtoms, or other instruments, or from making any 
other noise as aforesaid, fails to comply with such requisition, shall, for every offence, 
incur a penalty not exceeding 40s., and may be apprehended by any constable without 
warrant. 

28. If any house or building catches or is on fire, it shall be lawful for any officer 
of police, Magistrate, or Surveyor to order, with the purpose of staying the spreading 
or communication of the fire. that any near or adjacent houses or premises to which 
the fire is likely to communicate shall be demolished, or the roofs thereof broken 
down, or the thatch or other inflammable roofing pulled or broken from the roofs, or 
other suitable means used for interrupting the communication ; but no order for the 
demolition of any house or premises, or for breaking down the roof, or ulling the 
roofing material therefrom, shall be given, unless the officer is present at the fire, and 
satisfied to the best of his judgment, upon personal view, that such order appears 
necessary for staying the progress or communication of the fire. 

Such orders may be carried out by any constable or other person; and if an 

erson obstructs in any manner of way the execution of any such order, he shall be 
fiable to a fine which may extend to 10/.. or with imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, which may extend to sixty days, or with both. 

No oceupier, owner, or other person interested in any house or premises 
demolished or unroofed, or from which the roofing materials shall have been pulled as 
aforesaid, shall be entitled on account thereof to compensation of any sort what- 
soever. 

29. Whoever, being called by any Magistrate or Surveyor or by any constable 
to assist in extinguishing or staying the progress of any fire, refuses or delays to do so, 
or fails to use his best endeavours in carrying out the directions given for that purpose 
by any Magistrate, Surveyor, or constable, shall be liable to a fine which may 
extend to 51. 


and at any place 


Parr I1.—Stray Cattle. 


30. If any cattle are found at large and unattended in any township, any 
constable or person assisting him may seize and impound such cattle in any common 
und provided by the Surveyor, with the approval of the Commissioner, and may 
etain the same therein until the owner thereof ee to the ger keeper or the 
Collector a fine not exceeding 2s. for each head of cattle, besides the expenses of 
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-keeping the same at rates not exceeding 6d. a-day for each head of swine, and 1s. 
a-day for each head of other cattle ; 

If the said penalty and expenses are not paid within four days after such 
impounding, the pound keeper or other person appointed by the Surveyor for that 
purpose may sell, or cause to be sold, any such cattle ; but previous to such sale six 
days’ notice thereof shall be given or left at the dwelling-house of the owner of such 
cattle, if he is known, or, if not, then notice of the intended sale shall be conspicuously 
posted in some usual place for the posting of public notices in the township ; 

The money arising from such sale, after deducting the said fine and expenses, 
shall be paid by the Surveyor on demand to the owner of the cattle sold; if within 
three months after the sale no demand is made, or no person appears entitled to such 
money, the same shall be paid to the Commissioner, and become part of the revenue 
of the Protectorate. 

31. Whoever releases, or attempts to release, any cattle from any pound or place 
where the same are impounded under these Regulations, or who pulls down, 
damages, or destroys the said pound or place, or any part thereof, with intent to 
procure the unlawful release of such cattle, shall incur a penalty not exceeding 51. 

82. It shall be lawful, in lieu of impounding the cattle found at large as aforesaid, 
to summon the owner thereof before the Magistrate, who may, on conviction, impose a 
fine on such owner for each animal so found not exceeding 2s., besides costs of the 
summons and service thereof, 

38. If any dog, either at large in any street or public place, or in charge of any 
person, shall attack, worry, or put in fear any person, or any horse or other animal, the 
owner or person in charge of the dog shall incur a fine which may extend to 10s., and 
such dog may, by order of the Court making the conviction, be destroyed. 

34. It shall be lawful for any constable to destroy any dog going at large which 
shall be reasonably suspected to be in a rabid state, or which shall have been bitten by 
any other dog reasonably suspected to be in a rabid state, and the owner or person in 
charge of such dog who shall permit the same to go at large shall incur a fine which 
may extend to 101, 


Parr III.—Slaughter-houses, Markets, &c. 


35. When the Commissioner provides any public slaughter-house for any town or 
place, it shall not be lawful, unless by the licence of the Health Officer, to slaughter 
any cattle, or dress any carcase for the food of man, within the limits for which such 
slaughter-house is provided, except in such slaughter-house; and any person contra- 
vening this enactment shall incur a penalty which may extend to 40s, for every offence, 
and to a daily penalty which may extend to 40s. 

36. For the purposes of this Regulation the Health Officer may issue licences for 
slaughtering elsewhere than in the public slaughter-house, for any period not exceeding 
one year, and every such licence shall be subject to such stamp duty not exceeding 
ll. for a whole year, as the Commissioner may by rule prescribe. The Commissioner 
may make rules for all or any of the following purposes :— 1 

With respect to the structure and management of slaughter-houses, and the 
charges for the use thereof ; 

For preventing cruelty in slaughter-houses ; 

For keeping slaughter-houses in a cleanly and proper state, and providing them 
with a sufficient supply of water ; 

For restricting or prohibiting the keeping of dogs in any slaughter-house or in 
any premises appurtenant thereto ; 

For regulating the butchers, labourers, and others resorting to or employed about 
slaughter-houses. 

Any person contravening any such rule, or obstructing any person acting in the 
execution thereof, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10s., and to a daily penalty 
not exceeding 10s. 

37. Whenever the Commissioner provides any public market, he may make rules 
for all or any of the following purposes :— 

For regulating the use of the market, and the several parts thereof, and for 
xeeping order therein, preventing nuisances or obstructions therein, or in the 
immediate approaches thereto ; 

Por ating the stallages, rents, or tolls payable by the vendors in such 
markets, and the collection thereof ; 
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held ; 

For regulating the carriers and labourers resorting to or employed about the 
market, and fixing the rates for carrying articles thereto or therefrom, within the 
limits of the town or place where sueh market is situated : 

For preventing the use of false or defective weights, scaics, or measures. 

And any person contravening any such rule, or obstructing any person acting in 
the execution thereof, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., and to a daily 
penalty not exceeding 10s., and any false or defective weights, scales, or measures 
which may be used or found in such market shall be forfeited. 

38. Any Health Officer, or person authorized by the Commissioner to act as 
Inspector of Provisions, in any place in which this enactment at any time applies, 
may at all reasonable hours inspect and examine any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, 
game, fish, vegetables, corn, bread, flour, or other provisions exposed for sale, or 
deposited in any place for the purpose of sale, or of preparation for sale, or remaining 
in the custody of the seller after being sold, and intended for the food of man, the 
proof that the same was not exposed or deposited for any such purpose, or was not 
intended for the food of man, resting with the party charged ; and if any such animal, 
carcase, meat, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, corn, bread, flour, or other provisions 
appear to such Health Officer or Inspector to be diseased or unsound, or unwholesome, 
or unfit for the food of man, he may seize and carry away the same in order to its 
being brought before a Magistrate : 

If it appears to the Magistrate that any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, 
fish. vegetables, corn, bread, flour, or other provisions so seized is diseased or unsound, 
or unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man, he shall condemn the same and order it 
to be destroyed, or so disposed of as to prevent it from being exposed for sale, or used 
for the food of man; and the person to whom the same belongs, or did belong at the 
time of exposure for sale, or in whose possession or premises the same was found, 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10s. for every article condemned : 

Any person who in any manner obstructs any Health Officer or Inspector, when 
carrying into effect the provisions of this Regulation, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 5/, 

39. On complaint made on oath by a Health Officer, or by an Inspector of 
Nuisances, or by any constable, any Magistrate may grant a warrant to enter any 
building, or part of a building, in which such complainant has reason for believing 
that there is kept or concealed any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, fish, 
vegetables, corn, bread, flour, or other provisions intended for sale for the food of man 
which is diseased, unsound, or unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man; and to 
search for, seize, and carry away any such animal or other article, in order to have the 
same dealt with by a Magistrate : 

Any person who obstructs any such officer in the performance of his duty under 
such search warrant shall, in addition to any other punishment to which he may be 
subject, be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10/., or to be imprisoned, with or without 
hard labour, for a period not exceeding sixty days. 


Part [V.—Nuisances. 


40. For the purposes of these Regulations— 

(1.) Any house or premises in such a state as to be a nuisance or injurious or 
dangerous to health. 

(2.) Any house or part of a house so overcrowded as to be injurious or dangerous 
to the health of the inmates, whether members of the same family or not, 

(3.) Any pool, ditch, gutter, watercourse, privy, urinal, cesspool, cistern, drain, or 
ashpit so foul or in such a state as to be a nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health, 

(4.) Any animal so kept as to be a nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health, 
at 6) Any accumulation or deposit which is a nuisance or injurious or dangerous 

lealth, 


lil (6.) Any growth of weeds, long grass, or wild bush of any sort in any garden or 


shall be deemed to be nuisances liable to be dealt with under these Regulations. 

_ 41. Itshall be the duty of every Inspector of Nuisances to make from time to 
time inspection of his district, with a view to ascertain what nuisances exist calling 
for abatement, and to enforce these Regulations. 


For fixing the days and the hours during each day on which the market shall be 
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42. Whenever an Inspector of Nuisances or any Surveyor or Health Officer has 
reason, by inspection or otherwise, to believe that any nuisance exists on any premises, 
he shall by notice require the occupier or owner of the premises or any person by 
whose act or default the nuisance arises to abate the same. 

43. If the person to whom such notice shall have been given makes default in 

complying with any of the requisitions thereof within the time specified by the notice, 
or within five days if the time is not specified, or fails to satisfy the Inspector of 
Nuisances, or Health Officer, or Surveyor that he has used all due diligence to carry 
out the requisition, or if the nuisance, although abated since the date of the notice, 
is, in the opinion of the Inspector of Nuisances, Health Officer, or Surveyor, likely to 
recur on the same premises, he shall take proceedings before a Court ; 
_ _ Ifthe Court is satisfied that the alleged nuisance exists, or that, although abated, 
it is likely to recur on the same premises, the Court shall make an order on the person 
in default, requiring him to comply with all or any of the requisitions of the notice, or 
otherwise to abate the nuisance within the time specified in the order, or such time as 
the Court may deem sufficient, or an order prohibiting recurrence of the nuisance, or 
an order both requiring abatement and prohibiting the recurrence of the nuisance ; 

The Court may impose a penalty not exceeding 20s. on the person on whom the 
order is made in respect of the nuisance existing previvusly to such order ; 

Any person not obeying an order requiring abatement or prohibiting the recur- 
rence of the nuisance shall, if he fails to satisfy the Court that he has used all due 
diligence to carry out such order, be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5s. per day 
during his default, and any person acting knowingly and wilfully contrary to an 
order of prohibition shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20s. per day during 
such contrary action: Moreover, the Surveyor or Inspector of Nuisances, or his 
assistants, may enter the premises to which the order relates and abate the nuisance, 
and do whatever may b> necessary in execution of such order, and recover the expenses 
Incurred by them as a debt from the person on whom the order is made. 

44. Where it 2ppears to the satisfaction of the Court that the person by whose 
act or default the nuisance arises, or the owner or occupier of the premises, is not 

nown or cannot be found, then the necessary work for abating such nuisance may, 
Subject to any order of the Cominissioner, be executed by the Inspector of Nuisances 
or Surveyor. 

45, Where any house or building, by reason of any nuisance, or of its insecurity 
and liability to fall down in whole or in part, is, in the judgment of the Court, unfit 
for human habitation, the Court may prohibit the using thereof for that purpose until 
m its judgment the house or building is rendered fit for habitation; and, if necessary, 
May authorize any constable to remove the inuabitants therefrom. 

Any person inhabiting or using any house or building in contravention of this 
enactment shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10s., and to a daily penalty not 
exceeding 5s. 

46. Any surveyor, or health officer, or Inspector of Nuisances, or any persons 
employed by them or by any of them, such last-mentioned persons showing any 

adge, or token, or written notice of such employment, shall be admitted into any 

premises, for the purpose of examining as to the existence or continuante of any 
Duisance therein, at any time between the hours of 6 in the morning and 6 in the 
afternoon, and also for the purpose of abating any nuisance. 

If admission to premises for any of the purposes of this section is refused, any 
Magistrate may, by order under his hand, require the person having custody of the 
premises to admit the Surveyor, Health Officer, or Inspector of Nuisances, or any 
ecg employed by them, or by any of them as aforesaid, into the premises during the 

Ours aforesaid, and if no person having custody of the premises is found, the 
Magistrate shall authorize the aforesaid person, or any of them, if necessary, to break 
and enter on such premises. 

Any such order shall continue in force until the nuisance has been abated, or the 
Work for which the entry was necessary has been done. 

Any person who fails to obey such order, or who obstructs the Surveyor, or 
Inspector of Nuisances, or other person in carrying this Regulation into effect, shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding 51. 

47. Whoever by any act or default causes or suffers to be brought or to flow into 
any well, stream, tank, reservoir, aqueduct, pond, or place used or intended for 
Supplying water to man, or into any conduit communicating therewith, any substance, 
or does any act whereby the water in or which may enter such well, stream, tank, 
eam: ao pond or place is fouled, shall be liable to a penalty not i 
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10/., and to a daily penalty not exceeding 40s. Such penalties shall not be recoverable 
unless sued for during the continuance of the offence, or within one month after it has 
ceased. 
48. The provisions of these Regulations relating to nuisances shall be deemed to 
be in addition to and not to abridge or affect any right, remedy, or proceeding under 
any other provisions of these Regulations, or under any other law. 


Provided that no person shall be punished for the same offence both under these 
Regulations relating to nuisances and under such other law. ‘ 


Parr V.—Infectious Diseases. 


49. Where any Health Officer or Survevor considers that the cleansing and 
disinfecting of any house, or part thereof, and of any articles therein, or the destruction 
of such articles, would tend to prevent or check infectious disease, it shall be the dut: 
of such Health Officer or Surveyor to give notice to the occupier or owner of ahs 
house, or part thereof, that the same and any such articles therein wil! be cleansed and 
disinfected or (as regards the articles) destroyed, unless he informs the Health Officer 
or Surveyor (as the case may be) within twenty-four hours from the receipt of the 
notice that he will cleanse and disinfect the house or part of such articles or destroy 
such articles to the satisfaction of the Health Officer or Surveyor within a time fixed 
by the notice. 

If within such twenty-four hours the owner or occupier does not so inform the 
Health Officer or Surveyor, or having so informed him or without so informing him 
fails to cleanse or disinfect the house or articles, or destroy the articles, within the 
time fixed in the notice, the house, or part, and articles may be cleansed and disinfected 
and the articles may be destroyed by or by direction of the Health Officer or Surveyor. 

50. Any person who knowingly lets, either for hire or otherwise, any house, room, 
or part of a house in which any person has been suffering from any dangerous 
infectious disorder, without having such house, room, or part of a house, and all 
articles therein properly disinfected to the satisfaction of a Health Officer or 
Surveyor, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 101. 


For the purposes of this section the keeper of an inn shall be deemed to let for 


hire part of a house to any person admitted as a guest into such house. 

51. 4 Bt who— 

(1.) Whi 
himself without proper precautions against spreading the disorder in any street, public 
place, shop, or inn, or public conveyance ; or 

(2.) Being in charge of any person so suffering so exposes such sufferer; or 

(3.) Gives, lends, sells, transmits, or exposes without previous disinfection any 
Lipa clothes, or other things which have been exposed to infection from any such 
disorder ; 


shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 51. 

52. Any person who, while suffering from any such disorder, enters any public 
conveyance without previously notifying to the person in charge thereof that he is so 
suffering, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 51. and, in addition, may be 
ordered to pay to the owner of the conveyance the amount of any expense he may 
incur in disinfecting the conveyance. 

53. Every person in charge of a public conveyance shall immediately provide for 
the disinfection of such conveyance after it has to his knowledge conveyed any person 
suffering from a dangerous infectious disorder, and if he fails to do ‘so he shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 5/. 

54. Where any suitable hospital or place for the reception of the sick is provided, 
any person who is suffering from any dangerous infectious discrder, and is without 
proper lodging or accommodation, or is lodged in a house so overcrowded as that in the 
opinion of the Health Officer the continuance of such sick person therein may probably 
lead to the spread of the disorder, may, with the consent of the superintending 
authority of such hospital or place, be removed thereto by order of a Magistrate. 

Any person who wilfully disobeys or obstructs the execution of such order shall 
be liable to a t aaa § not exceeding 51. 

55. The Commissionor may from time to time make such Regulations as to him 
may seem fit with a view to the treatment of persons affected with small-pox, cholera, 
yellow fever, or any other epidemic, endemic, or infectious disease, and preventing the 


e suffering from any dangerous infectious disorder wilfully exposes | 
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spread of small-pox, cholera, yellow fever, and such other diseases, and may declare by 
what authority or authorities such Regulations shall be inforeed and executed. 
Any person wilfully neglecting or refusing to obey or carry out, or obstructing 


the execution of any Regulation made under this section shall be liable to a penalty 


not exceeding 20/. 
Parr VI.—Rating. 


56. The Commissioner may once in every year, on a day to be fixed by him, assess 
all lands and tenements within the township, and levy a rate on such assessment : 
Provided that no rate shall be levied or be charged upon any lands or tenements for the 
time being in the occupation of any Department of Her Majesty’s Government or of 
the Government of the Protectorate, or appropriated exclusively to public worship, 
public roads, public schools, public libraries, public hospitals, public lunatic asylums, 
or public burial grounds, or, with the approval of the Commissioner, appropriated to 
public gardens. 

57. The valuation roll, when prepared, shall be exhibited for public inspection for 
the period of one week, and any objection to the valuation shall be heard and 
determined by a Magistrate on such day or days and at such place as the Commissioner, 
or a Magistrate, may, by any public notice similarly exhibited, appoint. 

58. After the determination of the objections, if any, the Commissioner may by 
public notice appoint a day, not less than fourteen days after the day or last day 
la for the hearing of objections, on which the rate is to become due and 
payable. 

59. Subject to the provisions of these Regulations, every rate shall, as from the 
day so appointed by the Commissioner, be deemed to be a charge on the property on 
which it is assessed, and be recoverable from the owner or occupier of the property, 
or any subsequent owner or occupier, or the agent of any such owner or occupier. 

60. The township rate shall be applied in defraying any expenses incurred by the 
Commissioner in carrying these Regulations into effect, in providing lighting, 
watching, and police, or otherwise in promoting the well-being of the township. 

61. The owner or occupier of any land outside, but adjoining the limits of, the 
township shall be liable to pay in aid of the township rate a contribution of 4d. for 
every yard of so much of his land as is coterminous with the township. 

Any lands which would if situate within the township be exempt from the town- 
ship rate shall be exempt from such contribution. 

The list of contributories and the amounts payable by each shall be appended to 
the valuation roll of the township, and the four last preceding Regulations shall apply 
to such list as if the contributions were rates. 


Parr VII.—Forms, Legal Proceedings, &c. 


_ 62. The Commissioner may make rules as to the form and method of service of 
notices and orders under these Regulations, and in what cases, and for what purposes 
notice to the Chief or Headman of any place, or part thereof, may be deemed to be 
notice to the native inhabitants of the same : 

] Subject to such rules, and until such rules are made, any notice or order served 
in the manner prescribed for the service of summonses and other documents by “ The 
Africa Order in Council, 1889,” shall be sufficiently served. 

63. Any complaint or information in pursuance of these Regulations shall be 
made or laid within two months from the time when the matter of such complaint or 
information arose and not afterwards. 

64. All penalties, forfeitures, costs, and expenses, the recovery of which is not 
otherwise provided for, shall be recoverable wpon summary trial and conviction, and 
upon non-payment, the same shall be enforced under the provisions of * The Africa 
Order in Council, 1889.” 

The term for which any person may be imprisoned in default of payment of any 
penalty under these Regulations shall not, except where otherwise herein expressed, 
exceed thirty days. 

65. Where any nuisance under these Regulations appears to be wholly or 
partially caused by the acts or defaults of two or more persons, it shall be lawful for 
the complainant to institute npn against any one of such persons, or to include 
all or any two or more of such persons in one proceeding, and any one or more of such 
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persons may be ordered to abate such nuisance, so far as the same a pears to the 
Court to be caused by his or their acts or defaults, or may be prohibited from 
continuing any acts or defaults which the Court finds as matter of fact contribute to 
such nuisance, or may be fined or otherwise punished, notwithstanding the acts or 
defauits of any one of such persons would not separately have caused a nuisance ; and 
the costs may be distributed as to the Court may be fair and reasonable. 

66. Where in any proceeding under these Regulations an inmate of any house is 
summoned or otherwise dealt with as the occupier of such house, if he alleges that he 
is not the occupier the proof of such allegation shall be upon the person making it. 


nee nserver eee 


No. 2. 


Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 12.) 


(No. 79. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, May 7, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith copy of a despatch I have written to the 
Commander-in-chief in India regarding the recruitment and dispatch to this Protectorate 
of a force of 175 Sikhs, together with non-commissioned officers, followers, &c., and one 
Indian officer (3rd Indian officer). 

This force is to take the place of the old contingent (which, when it left India, 
numbered 200) recruited in the year 1895. 

Your Lordship will observe that I have heen able to reduce the number of men 
required from 200 to 175, When the three years is finished for which the contingent 
will serve, I hope that this Protectorate will require not more than 100 Sikhs at the 
outside. 

As I have already mentioned in various despatches, it would, I think, be highly 
inadvisable at present to attempt any greater reductions in the Sikh force than those I 
have mentioned, 

Eventually we may look forward, I think, to this Protectorate depending almost 
entirely upon its native force. This force is now becoming very useful, and should 
eventually meet all our requirements, except that there will always require to be a 
small Indian foree to supply Drill Instructors, non-commissioned officers, and men in 
charge of posts, &c. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE, 


a 


Inclosure in No. 2. 
Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Commander-in-chiet in India. 


Your Excellency, The Residency, Zomba, May 7, 189/. 

REFERRING to Sir H. H. Johnston’s despatch dated 12th February, 1895, 
addressed to your Excellency on the subject of the renewal of the Sikh contingent 
then serving in British Central Africa, and making certain proposals for raising an 
additional force to take the place of the force then serving, which proposals were assented 
to by your Excellency, and eventually carried out, I have now the honour to place before 
your Excellency the following proposals for the renewal of the last Sikh contingent sent 
from India which is now serving in British Central Africa. 

One of Sir H. H. Johuston’s proposals in the despatch above quoted, which your 
Excellency was good enough to assent to, was that, at the expiration of the term for 
which the present contingent is serving, another contingent should take their place for a 
term of three years. 

T am aware that, from copies of despatches which have been supplied to me by Her 
Majesty’s Government in connection with the supply by the Indian Government of 
troops to Mombasa, that this sending away of Indian troops to Africa has caused con- 
siderable amount of inconvenience, and that it is hoped that before long the native 
contingents may be brought to such a state of efficiency as will enable the Protectorates 
altogether to dispense with Indian troops. 

During the last three years Lieutenant-Colonel Edwards, the Commandant of the 
armed forces of the Protectorate, has been carrying out a scheme for the raising of a 
native armed force which, it is hoped, will eventually take the place entirely of the Indian 
forec, 1 am glad to say that the native force that we have now in the country has more 
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than justified our expectations, and I have reason to hope that three or four years hence 
we may be able to do almost entirely without Indian troops. 

At the present date, however, it would be a dangerous course to take to think of 
reducing the Indian troops. This Protectorate, although it has, I hope, got through 
most of its small preliminary difficulties, it is not yet in a position to do entirely without 
a thoroughly loyal military force not raised in the country itself. 

I propose, however, that the new contingent shall be reduced to 175 instead of the 
old number of 200; and I think I may definitely say that, when the next contingent has 
finished its term in Africa (three years), that the outside number that this Protectorate 
would, under any circumstances, ask the Government of India to again supply would be 
from 80 to 100 men. 

I have now the honour to place before your Excellency the following proposals for 
the renewal of the Sikh contingent now serving in British Central Africa :— 


Volunteers from Native Army wm India to relieve Force already serving in British Central 
Africa. 


ONE British officer will be required to be seconded from his regiment for three 
years. 

Pay at the rate of 500/. per annum from date of seconding. 

F Rank to be that of 3rd Indian officer in the armed forces of British Central 
Africa. 

This officer will be required to raise the force for service in British Central Africa, 
and bring the party out with him, the conditions of service to be identical with those laid 
down in paragraph 2 of the proposals made by Mr. Johnston 1895, and assented to by 
the Commander-in-chiet on the 18th February, 1895, i.e., the British officer with the 
contingent will be entitled to gratuities and pensions for wounds received, as laid down by 
Regulations for officers serving in India. The usual contribution towards pension will be 
paid on account of this officer by the British Central Africa Administration. 

2. Two hospital assistants to be seconded for three years from date of leaving 
regiment or hospital. 

Pay.—Double grade pay plus horse allowance at 15 rupees per mensem. 

Outfit Allowance.—101. cach. 

Rations.—Free from date of leaving Bombay to date of return to that port on 
expiration of their term of service. 

Pensions.—W ound and family pensions as laid down for service in India. 

Men may be Mahommedans or Hindoos. They may be required to treat any Govern- 
ment servants in employ of the British Central Africa Administration. 

8. 175 Sikhs, composed as under :— 


6 Havildars (1 to be a gunner Havildar, if possible, capable of imparting instruction ; 
1 to be a bugle Major thoroughly capable of imparting instruction in bugles and 
drums, to whom extra staff pay will be given). 
6 Naicks. 
12 Signallers. oe 
10 Buglers and drummers, 
10 Sepoy gunners. 
130 Sepoy infantry. 
1 Armourer. 


175 


They should be seconded in their batteries or regiments for three years’ service in 
British Central Africa. 
Pay.—Monthly. 


Rupees 
Havildar .. ~ ws se “eo és es monthly 30 
Naick ae oe és ae Ce e oe ” 25 
Sepoy ee ws ae e ve zs <a 9 18 


And, in addition, conditional on their good behaviour they will receive the following 
gratuities at the expiration of their term of service. 


Rupees. 
Havildar .. oe we oe e ow a5 oo 150. 
Naick - ee ee - ee ee ee +. 125 


Sepoy . oo oo «- , oe ee «s ~ 100 
[992 | E 
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Rations.—Free rations will be given them from the date of leaving Bombay to date 
of their return to that port on the expiry of their term of service. 

Armourer will receive staff pay at the rate of 20 rupees per month, 

Pensions.—The men will be entitled to wound and family pensions as laid down by 
Regulation for service in India. 

Conditions—Men to be selected who fulfil the following conditions. They 
must be :— 

i.) Of Eescoely good health and physique. 
ii.) Of thoroughly good character. 

Extra Pay.—In addition to the pay as sanctioned above there are six appointments 
as Company Colour Havildars to the native contingent, to which extra pay is attached, 
and alvhitecn appointments as Drill Instructors to the native contingent, to which extra 
pay is attached. 

In selecting men, preference should be givén to men who are capable of imparting 
_ instraction in drill, in order to fill the above appointments. 

The appointments will be made in British Central Africa. 

Men with a knowledge of carpenter’s work should also be taken. These also will 
receive extra pay. 

Kit.—The Sikhs will receive the following kit as a free issue :— 

1 Waterproof sheet. 

3 Pairs socks. 

2 4, boots. 

2 Blankets. 

1 e-bay (watarproo) 
waterproof). 

1 Dube” OE 


They should bring with them in addition the following articles of kit, being their own 
property, and being in a serviceable condition :— 


1 Great coat. 

2 Khaki suits. 

2, puggris, 

2 Pairs native shoes. 

2 4, pattis, 

1 Water-bottle. 

1 Haversack. 

1 Dutrrie. 

1 Razai. 

Regimental numerals and badges. 


(No Government property should be taken.) 


Recruiting Arrangements—The same arrangements should be carried out as were 
made when the parties raised by Lieutenants } anning and Edwards in 1893, and by 
Captain Edwards in 1895, with reference to :— 

Financial wants of officer raising party, 

Travelling of officer and men selected. 

Rations for party (two months’ supply). 

Medicine for party. ; ree 

The officer raising the party should bring with him :— 

12 Bugles. 


24 Bugle strings (green). 
12 Heads for ‘ile drums. 


Financial Instructions.—The British officer must be careful to obtain receipts in 
duplicate for all amounts expended by him. Failing these receipts in duplicate any 
‘mounts expended by him will become chargeable against him. : 

Time of Arrival—The new party must be in British Central Africa by the 7th 
December, 1897, 

Time-expired Men.—The old party will reach India by the 25th February, 1898, 
Provided the new party reach British Central Africa in time. 


The officer raising the party will be required to bring with him the foliowing :— 
Followers, 18 :-— 


eee: Rupees. 
is, at ee “ - =e as ot oe 12 
4 Bhistis, at a op a A e 6 wer 1-19 
2 Mochis, at a Se os mA *e a << 20 
4 Dhobis, at . * oe ee * * eo 18 


4 Deraies, at 
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These men will be engaged for a term of three years, and will receive free rations 
wie date of departure from Bombay till date of return to that port, on expiry of term 
of service. 

It will be observed with regard to pay J have calculated it in oy Sm as was done 
with the former contingent. The currency of this Protectorate is, however, English 
currency, pounds, shillings, and pence, and it would very much facilitate all payments of 
wages if in the new Agreements English currency could be adopted. If there is no 
objection to this I would propose that, taking for instance the pay of a sepoy at 16 rupees, 
his stipulated pay should be the equivalent of 18 rupees in British currency on the date 
on which his Agreement is made. Iam anxious, however, that no delay in the recruit- 


ment of the new contingent should take place, and therefore I do not wish to make a 


point of this question, should there be any objections to it. 

Although I have asked for only one more Indian officer I am now aware that also 
a second Indian will be required. Lieutenant-Colonel Edwards having been ordered by 
the doctor to leave this country immediately on account of his health and not return to 
it, Captain Manning has now taken up the duties of Commandant, and thus the post of 
2nd fiat officer will be almost immediately vacant. I should have asked your 
Excellency in this despatch to send me also a second officer, but that I have already 
telegraphed to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs asking him to 
cesmunicate with your Excellency on the subject. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my appreciation of the great help which has been 
given to this Protectorate by the Indian Government, and of the constant kindness 
which it has shown us. The importance of the work which has been done for us here 
by the Indian contingent cannot be too highly spoken of. Not only have they enabled us 
to carry out expeditions for the purpose of settling the country which we could not possibly 
have attempted without them, but by the example they have set they have enabled us to 
get together a native force which I have no hesitation in saying will in the course of a 
few years meet all the requirements of this Protectorate. 

I have, &c, 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 


a .. 
No. 3. 


British South Africa Company to Foreign Office —(Received July 13.) 


Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, July 12, 1897. 

I INCLOSE copy of a letter we have received from the North Charterland 
Exploration Company, under date the 8th instant, and am to ask whether the regula- 
tions under which, as I understand, unopened goods can be passed through the British 
Central Africa Protectorate to this Company’s territory without paying import duty, 
apply equally to unopened goods in transit to that part of this Company’s territory 
which is comprised within the grant to the North Charterland Exploration Company. 

I inclose a map issued by the latter Company, showing the position of their grant.* 


Tam, &e. _ 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 





Inclosure in No, 3. 
The North Charterland Exploration Company to the British South Africa Company. 


Dear Sir, Winchester House, London, July 8, 1897. 
I BEG to trouble you with an extract of a letter which the Directors of this 
Company have received from the African Lakes Corporation (Limited), as follows :— 
“Regarding Customs charges on imports, we are able, by the existing arrange- 
ment, in the event of goods being passed unopened into the British South Africa 
Company's territory, to pass them in transit without paying any import duties.” 

y Directors presume that these regulations will apply to the goods belonging to 
the North Charterland Exploration Company, which are passed in transit to the 
Company’s territory, vid the Shiré and Lake route to Kota Kota; and they will be 
glad to have confirmation of this from Her Majesty’s Government. 

Lam, &e. 
(Signed) W. CECIL STRONGER, Secretary. 


a te RN danse MRR iter emia teehee 


* Not given, 
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No. 4. 
Treasury to Foreign Office—(Received July 14.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, July 18, 1897. 
THE Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have had before them your 
letters of the 4th ultimo and 5th instant, respecting the proposed railway from Chiromo 
to Blantyre in the British Central Africa Protectorate. 

The first of these letters incloses, by direction of the Marquess of Salisbury, a copy 
of the Report, dated the 30th April last, of an inter-Departmental Committee, who, 
assuming that no financial obligation is to be thrown on the Imperial Treasury, recom- 
mend that certain Companies should be invited to say whether they would construct and 
work a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge line in return for the following concessions, amongst others, and 
upon conditions recited in an annexed draft contract :— 

1. A grant of 1,000 acres of land per mile of railway, with mineral rights, subject to 
the usual 5 per cent. royalties. 

2. Exemption from import and other dues on importations directly for the service of 
the railway. 

' 3. Exemption from stamp duty on contracts with employés and labourers. 

4. The right to take all suitable railway materials from Government lands. 

5. Protection against a directly competing line. 

6. The line to be the property of the Company subject to a right of purchase by 
Government. 

The Committee, however, would prefer to recommend that Government should 
undertake a preliminary survey at its own charge, so as to be independent of the partial 
surveys already made by one of the competing Companies, and be in a position to invite 
open competition or to construct the line for itself either departmentally or under 
contract, 

The Committee give no estimate of what such a survey would cost, but my Lords 
gather from a semi-official communication that, in the opinion of the Crown Agents, it 
would not cost more than from 2,500/. to 3,000/. 

If this be so my Lords are prepared {o agree to a preliminary survey, and with this 
end in view they assent to Lord Salisbury’s proposal in your letter of the 5th instant to 
authorize Sir M. Ommanney to place himself in communication with the engineering 
firm of Sir Douglas Fox, 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) E. W. HAMILTON. 





No. 5. 
Foreign Office to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


Sir, Foreign Office, July 15, 1897. 

I TRANSMIT herewith the Queen’s Commission appointing you to be Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in British Central Africa,* 

The salary attached to this appointment is at the rate of 1,400/. a-year, but the 
appointment carries with it no claim to employment outside the limits of the Protec- 
torate. 

The Marquess of Salisbury directs me to say that the experience of the Protectorate 
which you have already acquired in your capacity as Deputy Commissioner and Consul 
renders it unnecessary that he should give you any fresh instructions as to the nature 
of the duties which will devolve upon you. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 


* Not printed. 
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No. 5*. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received July 16.) 





Sir, Downing Street, July 15, 
the information of the Marquess of Salisbury, with reference to the letter from the — 
Foreign Office of the 19th April last, a copy of a despatch from the High Commissioner 
for South Africa, relative to the appointment of Mr. R. T. ‘Coryndon to be British 
Resident in Barotseland. 

Lam to suggest that a copy of the despatch should be communicated to the 
British South Africa Company. 


Lam, &e. 
(Signed) FRED. GRAHAM. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 5*. 
Governor Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 


Sir, Government House, Cape Town, May 22, 1897. 
WITH reference to your despatch of the 1st instant, T have the honour to 
transmit, for your information, and for communication to the Foreign Office, a copy 
of a letter which I have addressed to Lewanika respecting the appointment of Major 
R. 'l. Coryndon as British Resident in Barotseland. 
I have also furnished Major Coryndon and Earl Grey with a copy of this letter. 
T have, &e. 
(Signed) A. MILNER. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 5*. 
Governor Sir A. Milner to Lewanika, King of the Barotse. 


My Friend, Government House, Cape Town, May 18, 1897. 

LAST year when Major Goold-Adams visited you, he informed you that the 
British South Africa Company, with the approval of Her Majesty’s Government, were 
about to send as their Resident with you a gentleman named Mr. Hervey. 

I regret to state that, owing to Mr. Hervey’s death during the late disturbances in 
Matabeleland, this arrangement could not be carried out, and I now write to inform 
you that another gentleman, named Major R. T. Coryndon, has been selected for the 
post. 

Major Coryndon starts almost immediately from Cape Town, and should reach 
Kazimgula on the Zambezi about the end of June. I trust that you will send down 
to Kazimgula a sufficient number of canoes and canoe-men to convey the Resident and 
his people to Lialui, and that you will show him the same consideration as you did to 
Major Goold-Adams. 

I have heard from Major Goold-Adams that you wish to make an alteration in the 
Concession granted by you to the British South Africa Company, in order that you 
may reserve for your own use all the large trees in the country as well as a further 
area of the land within which prospecting will not be allowed. On this question, as 
well as others, Major Coryndon has instructions to confer with you. 

I am anxious that you should clearly understand the position of Major Coryndon 
whilst residing with you. 

Ife has been selected by the British South Africa Company as their representative, 
and his appointment has been approved by Her Majesty’s Government. He is there- 
fore responsible for his actions through the Company to the Great Queen, and all 
communications between yourself and the Company or Government should be sent 
through him. 

Excepting in the purchase of food and other necessaries neither Major Coryndon 
nor the people with him are permitted to trade, and I request that you will clearly 
explain this to your Headmen, and to your subjects, as it is essential that they should 
clearly understand that he cannot buy and sell like an ordinary trader. 


[992] EF 
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Neither the Resident nor his escort are permitted to give or receive presents, but 
he has instructions to pay for all services rendered by your people. ‘This, however, 
should not be made an excuse for exorbitant charges. The appointment of a Resident 
has been made at your special request, and his presence in the country is of as much 
benefit to yourself and people as to the Company and the Government. 

You have repeatedly asked for someone to help and advise you, and Major 
Coryndon is now sent for that purpose. In all cases of difficulty which may arise, 
you will always find him ready to advise you as to the proper course to pursue. [ 
trust that his appointment will be the means of strengthening the friendship which 
has so far existed between yourself and the Great Queen, who is always most anxious 
for the welfare of yourself, your Headmen, and your people. I am sending you by 
Major Coryndon a picture of Her Majesty, which I feel sure you will be glad to 
receive. 

Major Goold-Adams has forwarded to England a report of all that he did whilst 
in your country, and as soon as the Governments of Her Majesty the Queen and the 
King of Portugal have, with the assistance of the information you gave to Major 
Goold-Adams, arrived at a decision as to the boundary between them, I will com- 
municate the result to you through Major Coryndon. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) A. MILNER. 
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No. 6. 


Foreign Office to Captain Manning. 


Sir, Foreign Office, July 15, 1897. 
I TRANSMIT herewith the Queen’s Commission appointing you to be Her 
Majesty’s Deputy Commissioner and Consul in British Central Africa. 

The salary attached to this appointment is at the rate of 800/. a-year, but the 
oP mame carries with it no claim to employment outside the limits of the Protec- 

rate. 

The Marquess of Salisbury has decided that you shall retain the command of the 
troops of the Protectorate, and that you shall rank next after Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner, and that, in his absence, the civil administration shall devolve upon you. 

Copies of the Regulations at present in force in regard to the employment and 
pensions of officers serving in the Protectorate are included herein. 

Lord Salisbury directs me to inform you that you will receive from Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner and Consul-General instructions as to the nature of your duties in your 
new post. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
ste ee se ee 


No. 7. 
Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 19.) 


(No. 113. Africa.) 
My Lord, Berlin, July 16, 1897. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 91, Africa, of the 25th ultimo, 
T have the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copy and translation of a note 
which I have received from Baron von Rotenhan, reporting the readiness of the German 
Government to fix the month of March next as the time for the dispatch of a Boundary 
Commission to East Africa for the delimitation of the Nyasa-Tanganyika frontier. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) FRANK GC. LASCELLES. 





Inclosure in No. 7. 
Baron Rotenhan to Sir F. Lascelles. 


(Translation.) Foreign Office, Berlin, July 15, 1897. 
'THE Undersigned has the honour to inform his Hxcel ency Sir Frank Lascelles, in 
reply to his note of the 2nd instant, respecting the delimitation of the Anglo-German 
frontier between Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, that the Imperial Government are ready 
to look upon the month of March of next year as the time for the dispatch of the 
Boundary Commissién to East Africa. 
While reserving to himself the honour of addressing a further communication 


respecting the final composition of the Commission, the Undersigned, &c. 
(Signed) ROTENHAN. 


(992 F 
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No. 8. 
Foreign Office to India Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, July 19, 1897. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you, to be laid before 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, a copy of a despatch from Mr. Sharpe,* 
Her Majesty’s Acting Commissioner in British Central Africa, inclosing copy of a 
despatch which he has written to the Commander-in-chief in India relating to the 
provision of reliefs from India for the Sikh force now serving in the Protectorate. 

Copies of despatches from Mr. Sharpe on the subject of the position of Captain 
Manning, who, by the death of Lieut.-Colonel Edwards, has been left in command of 
the Indian and other forces in the Protectorate, are also inclosed.+ 

Lord Salisbury understands that Captain Manning is anxious to be employed in 
the civil work of the Administration. Me has already been appointed Acting Deputy- 
Commissioner and Acting Consul in the Protectorate, in order to enable him to assist 
Mr. Sharpe, and Lord Salisbury proposes to confirm him in those appointments as soon 
as a vacancy occurs. Following the precedent of Major Ternan in Uganda, Captain 
Manning would retain command of the troops, would rank next to the Commissioner, 
and would take charge of the Administration in the Commissioner’s absence. 

Lord Salisbury agrees with Mr. Sharpe that it is desirable that Captain 
Manning, as holding this rank, should have the local rank of Major, and he trusts 
that Lord George Hamilton will support Mr. Sharpe’s suggestion to this effect, as 
well as his request that Captain Manning may be seconded for a period of five 
years instead of two, as at present arranged. 

With regard to the appointment of other officers to the Indian contingent 
serving in the Protectorate, of the two officers mentioned in the India Office letter 
of the 26th ultimo, Lieutenant Garden has accepted service, and has been appointed 
second in command, with a salary at the rate of 600/. a-year, and leaves shortly for his 
post. Lieutenant Gunning has deelined, for the reasons given in the letter, of which 
a copy is inclosed.{ An application has, however, been received from Lieutenant 
Cobbe, of the 32nd Pioneers, who has been highly recommended to Lord Salisbury, 
and his Lordship would suggest that the sanction of the Commander-in-chief in Tndia 
should be obtained by telegraph to Lieutenant Cobbe’s appointment as third officer, 
and that he should proceed in that ery to India to organize the reliefs required 
by Mr. Sharpe, and to conduct them to British Central Africa by the 7th December 
next. 

Lord Salisbury would be glad of an early reply to this letter, in order that the 
arrangements contemplated may be completed with * little (sings as possible. 

am, &e, 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 9. 
Foreign Office to Sir M. Ommanney. 


Sir, Foreign Office, July 21, 1897. 

HE Marquess of Salisbury caused your Memorandum of the 21st ultimo, respecting 
the suggested preliminary survey of the proposed British Central Africa Railway, to be 
referred to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and I am now directed 
by his Lordship to transmit to you copy of their Lordship’s reply.§ 

Their Lordship’s agree to a preliminary survey bein made, provided the cost does 
not exceed 3,000/., and, subject to this condition, Lord Salisbury authorizes you to place 
yourself in communication with the firm of Sir Douglas Fox with a view to making the 
necessary arrangements for a survey. : es 

am, &¢e, 


(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
SS Lt SL 


* No. 2. t Acting Commissioner Sharpe, Nos. 80 and 81. } Not printed, § No, 4, 
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No. 10. 
Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 26.) 


(No. 93.) The Residency, Zomba, British Central Africa, 
My Lord, May 50, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowlege receipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 40, 
dated the 10th March, 1897, regarding the question of the engagement of Atonga 
natives residing in British territory for military service in German territory east of 

e Nyasa. 

Since I first drew attention to this matter in my letter to Sir Clement Hill on the 
14th January last, Herr von Elpons, the Imperial Administrator for German 
oreo visited me at Zomba, and among other things discussed between us was 
this one. 

Herr von Elpons assured me that he was quite willing to do without Atonga, as 
he fully realized the value they were to us as members of our native armed force. 
This, therefore, disposed of the matter. 

Tn all questions that have so far arisen concerning British and German interests, 
I have found Herr von Elpons always ready to meet me half-way and anxious to 
arrive at an amicable and satisfactory settlement. 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 


a Dae Oe ee Se ee 
No, 11. 
Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 26.) 


(No. 97. Central Alrica.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, May 80, 1897. 

IT HAVE the honour to inclose, for your Lordship’s information, copy of a letter 
I have just received from Mr. H. C. McDonald, the Collector at Kota Kota, referring 
to the Chief Mpeseni. 

Your Lordship will observe from this letter that Mpeseni for some reason or 
other is desirous of moving, in fact, is actually in the process of moving, out of the 
British South Africa Company’s territory into the British Central Africa Protectorate. 

The proper course for Mpeseni to have taken would have been before taking any 
steps for removing from his present country into the Protectorate to have com- 
municated with me, and asked ay Se to do so. As your Lordship will readily 
understand, however, natives of Africa are not easy to control in such matters, 
especially when they are so numerous and so strong as Mpeseni’s division, 

I do not myself feel in any way pleased at this movement of Mpeseni with his 
people, as I think that he would have done better to remain wheré he was, in the 
country which he has now occupied for many years. As a matter of fact, Mpeseni 
has practically taken the matter into his own hands, and a number of his people have 
already built “ masasas ” (temporary villages) within the Protectorate, and are busily 
at work hoeing the ground for their gardens. 

T have thought the following to be the best course to take. 

T have instructed Mr. McDonald to inform Mpeseni that although his proper 
course would have been to remain where he was until distinct permission to take up 
new country in this Protectorate was obtained from me, I will not object to his 
settling in the country to which he has already moved, which is uninhabited, provided 
that he distinctly understands :— 

1. That he must cease all raiding and slave-dealing. 

2. That he and his people will be ready when called upon to pay hut taxes to this 
Administration. 

,, 3, That he and his people will live peacefully in the country they have taken up, 
will obey all our laws, and will submit all important questions to the officers of this 
Administration, in whose districts they may be in. 

With regard to the reasons which have caused Mpeseni to move out of his old 
country, Tam inclined to agree with those suggested by Mr. McDonald, viz., that the 
influx of white men employed by the various Concession and Exploration Companies 
into his old country has disturbed him. I do not myself know of any other reasons. 
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As I have in previous despatches informed your Lordship, I do not expect an 
immediate troubles with Mpeseni and his people. The Chief himself is very we 
disposed to Europeans ; it is the young Indunas who form the dangerous element, and 
it will be a very difficult matter to control their raiding propensities. As the 
Protectorate and the British South Africa Company’s spheres become more extensively 
developed, especially in the case of payable gold being found, I have little doubt that 
sooner or later trouble will come between Mpeseni’s warriors and the white settlers. 

With regard to the question of rinderpest mentioned in Mr. MeDonald’s letter, I 
am glad to say that I have reliable information that there is no rinderpest in Mpeseni’s 
country. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 





Inclosure in No. 11. 
Mr. McDonald to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 
Sir, Kota Kota, May 15, 1897. 
MPESENT has finally decided to move into the Chipeta country, the south-west 
portion of this district. He sent down a nephew of his, several Indunas, with about 
forty followers, and a 50-lb, tusk of ivory, and the following message :— 

“T am coming to live in your country. I am already building masasas,* where I 
intend to live. I do not want war.” 

I sent the following back to Mpeseni :— 

“T have received your present. Your message I will send to the “ Bwana 
Mkubwa” at Zomba. If he says you can settle here, all right. When you come into 
our country you will have to do as you are told. If you are told to pay taxes like our 
people, you will have to pay.” 

Mchla-chla, the head Induna, assured me Mpeseni knew all this. 

I killed a cow for these people, and fed them for five days, I gave the Indunas 
each a present, and a suitable present for Mpeseni. The balance of the proceeds of 
the tusk I credited to the Administration. 

In view of the Rinderpest Regulations Mpeseni will not move his cattle until 
the grass is burnt, which is about the middle of July. I have made careful inquiries 
both from natives and from Mr. Warringham, who is living in the Angoni country, 
about rinderpest, and I am told the country is free of it. 

If you will not allow Mpeseni to move his cattle into the Protectorate, I will have 
ample time to let him know. 

The natives do not know why Mpeseni is moving. Mr. Warringham (representa- 
tive of the British South Africa Company) tells me he heard Mpeseni expressed a wish 
to be nearer the white man. I think he is moving on account of the Rhodesian and 
North Charterland Concession people, who have been, I hear, a worry to the old man. 

Mpeseni has expressed a wish for me to go and see him, as he hears I speak his 
(Mpeseni’s) language. 

I cannot, of course, go anywhere until I get an assistant. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. C. McDONALD, 
Acting Collector of Revenues. 


pe et A ee ee a le 
No. 12. 


Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 29.) 


(No. 105. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, June 7, 1897. 

{ HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 52, 
dated the 26th March last, transmitting copies of correspondence between the Foreign 
Office and the Treasury on the subjects of certain discrepancies pointed out by that 
Department in the salaries and distribution of the British Central Africa Protectorate staff 
in the year 1896-97, as given in my Estimates for the year 1897-98, and as previously 
communicated by the Foreign Office to the Treasury. 


* Temporary villages. 
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I will endeavour in future Estimates to have no alteration or shifting of titles or 
salaries from one place to another. 

With regard to the postal arrangements at present in force in this Protectorate. As 

our Lordship is aware, Mr. McMaster, the Postmaster-General, resides at Chinde, and 
it was considered, I understand, by Sir Harry Johnston, that this arrangement would not 
interfere with the carrying out of his work as Postmaster-General. 

Considerable difficulties have, however, already been experienced in postal matters 
since Mr. McMaster’s return, owing to his being so far away from the Protectorate. 

With regard to the issue of stamps to the various post-offices, it has already been 
found impracticable to carry this out satisfactorily from Chinde, and in order to avoid a block 
of postal business, I have had to remove the whole stock of postage stamps to Zomba, 
where they are issued by the Acting Chief Accountant, as Stamp Distributor. I have 
adopted this course after consultation with Mr. Bowring, the Local Auditor. 

In the general postal business of the Protectorate, also, it has been found inconvenient 
that the Postmaster-General should reside so far away. It frequently takes four weeks 
to get replies from Chinde to letters written from Blantyre or Zomba. 

Under these circumstances, I propose later on in the current financial year to make 
suggestions to your Lordship for alterations in the present arrangement by which the 
Postmaster-General resides at Chinde. 

I will now refer to some of the points raised by the Treasury in connection with the 
Estimates for the current year. 

I will see that their various recommendations are carried out in future Estimates. 

1. I observe that the Treasury suggest that fees received by officers of this 
Protectorate in their Consular capacity should be paid into the Protectorate Exchequer, and 
that the cost of Consular business (postage, &c.) should also be charged against Protectorate 
funds. 1 also see that this suggestion is approved by the Foreign Office. I shall be glad 
to receive your Lordship’s instructions on this point. 

2. The sum of 751. included in Schedule 2 (Postal) was intended to provide for 
postage paid on all letters on Administration service sent from this Protectorate to all 
parts of the world. hese letters are stamped with the stamps of this Protectorate, such 
stamps being purchased by the Department which may send such letters abroad. This 
item may possibly be looked upon as a cross-entry, as the money paid for such stamps 
goes to swell the revenue of the Protectorate ; such letters might be posted without any 
stamps at all, being on Her Majesty’s Service. But, as in previous years all official letters 
from this Protectorate have been stamped, I have carried on the same practice during the 
current year. 

3. Schedule 5 (Forestry). As Sir Harry Johnston was in England at the time when 
the correspondence at the Foreign Office and the Treasury was taking place, your Lordship 
will no doubt be aware that the retiring allowance of 50/. per annum to Mr. Whyte was 
not a proposal of mine, but was included in the present year’s Estimates in accordance 
with instructions given to me by the Commissioner before he left this Protectorate. 

4. Schedule 4 (Naval). I have taken note of the alterations in the salaries included 
under this Schedule. 

5. “Profits on Sales.” I observe the remarks made by the Treasury on this item. 
As a matter of fact, during the current financial year there will be little or no profit at 
all, and this sum of 1,800/. will be lost to the current year’s revenue, as the Adminis- 
tration store at Zomba has already been closed. 

At the termination of the financial year 1895-96 a profit of 1,965/. was calculated 
to have been made. 

During the present year the stock of the Zomba store has been very thoroughly 
gone over, with a result that a large amount of damaged and useless stores that have 
been accumulating for some years have been written off, and this has almost done away 
with any profit during the past year (1896-97). Finding that wken any damaged stock 
is from time to time written off there is, at the price at which goods have been sold in 
the Administration store, but little profit, and bearing in mind the storekeeper (who is 
also transport officer) has as much work as he can deal with without any of the extra 
labour necessitated by the keeping of a retail store, and having in view the remarks 
previously made by the Treasury, 1 deemed it advisable gradually to close the store 
altogether. The profits in previous years were almost entirely due to retail sales to 
natives of various descriptions of calico goods. I stopped all these sales in the month of 
December 1896, a8 the African Lakes Corporation at that date opened a retail store in 
Zomba, and | considered that it would not be a proper proceeding for this Administration 
to continue the sale of the retail goods to all comers, and thus be trading in opposition to 
a firm whose business was commerce. 

[992] G 
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6. Schedule 7. With regard to the item of 150/. estimated for “a clerk to the 
armed forces,” this post has been provided for for two reasons :— : 

(1.) Because the work in connection with the accounts of the armed forces is more 
than one man can satisfactorily carry on; and } 

(2.) Because the Accountant to the armed forces goes on leave in afew months’ time, 
and there is no person who can carry on his work. It is very necessary that there should 
be both an Accountant and a European clerk in this Department, and [ am hoping for his 
arrival as soon as possible. 

T have, &e, 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 


SL Ve ee ee ee ee 
No. 13. 


Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received July 29.) 


(No. 116. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, June 13, 1897. 

SINCE writing my despatch No. 97 of the 30th May, 1897, with reference to the 
Chief “ Pezeni” (Mpeseni), I now have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your 
Lordship’s despatches No. 58 of the 2nd April, 1897, and No. 64 of the 9th April, 1897, 
forwarding correspondence dealing with the question of Mpeseni, the North Charter- 
land Company, and the British South Africa Company. 

As your Lordship will be aware from my previous despatch, be ge has already 
moved out of the British South Africa Company’s territories into the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. I cannot as yet quite make out whether the country newly occu- 
pied by Mpeseni is in the Marimba district or in the Central Angoniland district—it is 
near to the boundary between the two districts. 

I have just received from Mr. H. C. McDonald, the Acting Collector for the 
Marimba district, a letter from Mpeseni, of which I now inclose a copy, for your 
Lordship’s information. It will be observed that in this letter, which was written for 
Mpeseni by a Mr. Hepburn (who, I understand, is one of the employés of the North 
Charterland Company), the Chief expresses his desire to be at peace with us, and states 
that he will not raid anywhere within our territory, nor allow his young men to fight 
with the “Chipeta” (the Chipeta are the original inhabitants of the western portions 
of the Marimba and Central Angoniland districts). 

As I have in previous despatches stated to your Lordship, Mpeseni himself has no 
desire for trouble with Europeans. 

Although Mpeseni in his letter asks permission to settle in the Protectorate, he 
has not waited for any reply, but his people have already built temporary villages and 
are at work preparing food plantations, as stated in my previous despatch. 

Although I do not look upon Mpeseni’s removal from his old site to one within 
this Protectorate, and therefore nearer to the lake shore, as an unmixed blessing, it is 
possible that it may make the eventual settling of the Mpeseni question less difficult 
than it would have been had he remained where he was 3 as, in addition to being more 
getatable in case it should ever be necessary to proceed against him, he is now well 
within the borders of this Protectorate, and there can therefore be no question as to 
any attempt on the part of the British South Africa Company and the North Charter- 
land Company to take proceedings against him. 

I am now instructing Mr. McDonald to forward Mpeseni a letter, again impressin 
upon him the absolute necessity, if he wishes to enter and remain within the British 
Central Africa Protectorate, of ceasing all raiding and slave-catching operations. 

I have, &e. Fe 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 13. 


Mr. McDonald to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


Sir, Kota Kota, May 26, 1897. 

THE inelosed is a copy of a letter I have just received from Mpeseni. 

T have replied as talons, ie. that I have put the matter before Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner and Consul-General, and will send him a definite reply when I hear 
from head-quarters. 

T have, &e. 


(Signed) H. C. McDONALD, 
Acting Collector of Revenues. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 18. 
Chief Mpeseni to Mr. McDonald. 


Sir, Mpseni’s Kraal, Chimpinga, May 14, 1897. 

I WISH to leave here and make my village on the Bua, but have heard that you 
claim the country there. I have no desire to make war against white men; although 
you must know that I conquered that country before any white men ever sawit. When 
Larrived I met my friend Jumbe only. All Chipeta was mine, but now I hear you 
say it is not. Mwazi was my slave, and you killed him in war. Mombera and the 
rest are all my children, I am their father. 

I do not want to make war, only to live in peace and cultivate the country. If 
you agree to my removing to the Bua, I shall not raid anywhere in your territory, nor 
allow my young men to go to fight in Chipeta. 

Write your answer to me, and tell my men what you have written to me. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) MPESENT JERI. 
(Signed) Gro. Hersurn. 
Brnzt. 


P.S.—The above is written by me at the instance of Mpeseni, and it is quite 
unofficial so far as the North Charterland Company is concerned, and without 
prejudice. 

I have not advised him to write, and have done my utmost to keep out of the 
matter, although I know that for months past he has expressed his intention of crossi 
the Bua to settle at Msintje. However, I have been t days with him and had to 
promise to write this. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) GEO. HEPBURN. 





No. 14, 

Foreign Office to the British South Africa Company. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 29, 1897. 

I HAVE laid before the Marquess of Salisbury your letter of the 12th instant, 

inquiring as to the conditions under which unopened goods destined for the North 

Charterland Exploration Company are allowed to pass through British Central Africa. 

T am directed to inform you that, so far as he can judge on general principles, the 

rules which govern the transit through the Protectorate of goods consigned to Northern 

Rhodesia are applicable to the territory in which the North Charterland ren oe 

i oe is interested except in so far as regards arms and ammunition, which can 

only be admitted under the Brussels Act at the request of the administrative authority. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General will, however, be consulted on 

the point, and a further communication on the subject will be addressed to you in due 
course. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
OR pn ee ee eee ee 
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No. 15. 
Foreign Office to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


= Foreign Office, July 29, 1897. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to fansmit to you copies of 
correspondence with the British South Africa Company® relating to the question 
whether the Regulations under which unopened goods can be passed through British 
Central Africa to the territory administered by the Company to the north of the 
Zambezi without paying import duty apply equally to unopened goods in transit to 
that part which is ere within the grant made by the Company to the North 

nloration Company. 
eae sare you to ae to his Lordship whether, in your opinion, there are 
any special circumstances in this case which call for exceptional treatment. 
é Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 


en SSS 
No. 16. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


. 114, 
al ) Foreign Office, July 30, 1897. 

I HEREBY authorize you to hold and form a Consular Court under “The Africa 
Order in Council, 1889,” within the local jurisdiction styled the British sphere north 
of the Zambezi. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 





No. 17. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Captain Manning. 


Sir, Foreign Office, July 30, 1897. 

I HEREBY authorize you to hold and form a Consular Court under “ The Africa 
Order in Council, 1889,” in and for your Consular district comprised within the local 
jurisdiction styled the British sphere north of the Zambezi at such place or places as 
the Secretary of State or Her Majesty’s Consul-General for British Central Africa may, 
with the authority of the Secretary of State, from time to time by order in writing 
ur I am, &e. 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 





No. 18. 
Memorandum by Sir M. Ommanney. 


MEMORANDUM of an interview at the Foreign Office on the 5th August, 
1897, with the Chairman and Directors of the proposed British Central Africa 
Railway and Navigation Company. 


Present :— 
Mr. Bertie, 
Sir Montagu Ommanney, 
Mr. Rider, C.B., 

And for the Company :— 
Lord Stanmore,’ 

x Sir Bradford Leslie, 

Mr. Schneider, and 
Mr. Sharrer. 


* Nov. 3 and 14. 
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_ Lord Stanmore commenced by stating that there were some points which he 
desired specially to press, although no doubt they had already received the full con- 
sideration of the Committee. They were as follows :— 

1. That whatever might be the political considerations in favour of a longer line, 
the work which was imperatively required for the development of the Protectorate, 
and that upon which any commercial return must depend, was the line from Chiromo 
to Blantyre, connecting the lower and the upper navigation. 

2. That his Company was in a better position than any other to undertake the work 
because, not only had they thoroughly investigated the whole question, but they were 
M a position to give, free of cost, a very large proportion of the lands required for the 
construction of the railway. 

_ 3. That an early decision was of great importance, not only because the construe- 
tion of the railway was so urgently required for the development of the Protectorate, 
but also because the essential feature of their scheme was the hypothecation of the 
accrued profits of the Zambezi Navigation Company, now amounting to 17,000/., as 
cover to the guarantee which his Company asked the Imperial Government to give. 

f was obvious that he and those connected with him could not be expected to keep 
this considerable sum of money locked up indefinitely. 

4. He further urged that there was no necessity to postpone the decision in order 
to collect additional data by means of further surveys. He maintained that the 
Surveys already made by his Company had set entirely at rest the questions both of the 
best line to be adopted, and of the nature of the railway to be built. 

At this point some little discussion took place as to whether Lord Stanmore’s 
Company had, in point of fact, made any survey at all, and although they claimed to 
have indicated in a general sense the direct line for which the African Lakes Company 
subsequently expressed a preference, it was quite clear that the survey made for 
the latter Company by Mr. Macrone is the only survey which ever has been made, and 
that that is, after all, nothing but a rapid reconnaissance survey. It was represented, 
moreover, that this survey was along a circuitous route through poor land, which there 
was no longer any idea of adopting. 

Lord Stanmore at this point appealed to the wide professional experience of 
Sir Bradford Leslie as to the necessity for further surveys, but be was only able to 
confirm the well-known fact that railways have been frequently made in India, as they 
are indeed at this moment being made in West Africa, and in the case of the Uganda 
line, on reconnaissance surveys, detail survey being carried on slightly in advance of 
the actual work. 

Sir Bradford Leslie mentioned, as evidence that a Company could make a line 
cheaper than Government, that an Indian line with which he was connected had been 
made for 3,600/. a-mile, and Mr. Schneider said that the cost of the line to Buluwayo 
was only 2,800/. a-mile. 

Mr. Schneider offered some observations upon the advantageous nature of the 
collateral security which the Company propose to give as against the Government 
guarantee; but as he suggested no fresh points for consideration it did not appear 
necessary to prolong the discussion of this part of the scheme. 

Mr. Bertie said that he understood that the main object of the Coinpany was to 
obtain a prompt decision, mainly on the ground that they could not fairly be asked 
longer to lock up the 17,000/. representing the accumulated profits of the Zambezi 
Navigation Company. He might at once say that he felt sure that Lord Salisbury 
would not wish the Company to make any such sacrifice, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no intention to give a guarantee such as the Company desired. 

Lord Stanmore observed that in that case there was an end to their proposal; but 
that he did consider that they ought to have had official intimation to this effect at an 
early date. 

“Sir Montagu Ommanney reminded Lord Stanmore that on the 30th January last 
he wrote to Sir Harry Johnston to the effect that he had been informed at the Foreign 
Office that no guarantee of a kind could be granted to any Company.* 

Lord Stanmore objected that this was not an official communication, and that in 
the absence of such a communication he and his friends were justified in assuming 
that Her Majesty’s Government might have changed its mind. 

Mr. Bertie said that he had been under the impression that Lord Stanmore’s object 
in seeking this interview was to put forward some alternative proposals in harmony 
with the decision in reference to the guarantee, of which he, personally, at all events, 
had been long aware. 

* Embodied in Sir H, Johnston's despatch to Lord Salisbury of the 31st January, 1897. 
[992] 
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Lord Stanmore replied that he conceived that it was for the Government to 
formulate alternative suggestions. 

Mr. Bertie said that the whole matter was still under consideration, and that Lord 
Salisbury was not yet in a position to state the conditions which he would be prepared 
to offer. 

Lord Stanmore and his friends then withdrew. 

M. F. O. 

August 5, 1897. 


———————— 
No. 19. 


Foreign Office to Acting Commissioner A. Sharpe. 


(No. 116.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, August 5, 1897. 

THE Marquess of Salisbury has received your despatch No. 111 of tho 13th June, 
stating that in promulgating the “ Distilled ’ Liquors Regulations” for the British 
Central Africa Protectorate you had substitute: British currency for rupees, and 


[T am directed by his Lordship to inform you that he approves the substitution in 


question. 
T have, &e. 

(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
etn datas istic ince 
No. 20. 

Foreign Office to the Britis: South Africa Company. 
(Confidential.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, August 7, 1897. 


I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to inform you that, according to a 
despatch of the 30th May last from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General 
in the British Central Africa Protectorate, the Chief M’Pezeni, who has hitherto been 
established in territories situated in Northern Rhodesia, has moved into the Chipeta 
country, in the south-west of the Kota-Kota district of the Protectorate, 

At the time of writing his despatch Mr. Sharpe did not know the reason why 
M’Pezeni had resolved to change his residence, but I inclose for your confidential 
information a copy of a letter on the subject which Mr. Sharpe received from Mr. H. ©. 
MeDonald, Acting Collector of Revenues at Kota-Kota.* 


T have, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
— 
No. 21. 
Foreign Office to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 
No. 117.) 
ir, Foreign Office, August 11, 1897. 


I HAVE laid before the Marquess of Salisbury your despatch No. 116 of the 
13th June last, respecting the settlement of the Chiet M'Pezeni within the British 
Central Africa Protectorate, and I am directed by his Lordship to inform you that he 
approves your action as therein reported. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 


a cat a Nee reee 7) el 


* No, 11. 
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No, 22. 
Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, August 11, 1897. 

WITH reference to my letter of the 7th instant, I am directed by the Marquess 
of Salisbury to transmit to you a copy of a letter written by Mr. George Hepburn,* who 
is understood to be an officer of the North Charterland Company, at the request of the 
Chief M’Pezeni announcing the intention of the Chief to settle in the Central Africa 
Protectorate. In forwarding this letter Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- 
General states that M’Pezeni’s people have already built temporary villages in the 
Protectorate, and are preparing food plantations. The Commissioner has instructed 
the Acting Collector at Kota-Kota to impress upon M’Pezeni the absolute necessity 
of discontinuing all slave-raiding operations if he wishes to remain within the 
Protectorate. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 


ts sseeeeese-sevnnnsteminees- sotapuniee asinine 
No. 23. 


Treasury to Foreign Office. —(Received August 13.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, August 12, 1897. 

WITH reference to Mr, Bertie’s letter of the 6th instant, I am directed by the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury to state that, as recommended by the 
Marquess of Salisbury, they sanction the proposal that the Administration of the 
British Central Africa Protectorate should subscribe towards the funds of the European 
hospital which has been established at Blantyre the sum of 50/., to be provided by 
increasing the Medical Estimate by 25/., and by paying to the hospital this sum and 
the corresponding amount already appropriated as an allowance to the medical 
officer residing at Blantyre, for attendance on the officials of the Blantyre and West 
Shiré Districts. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 
SS ssssssesesnsssssssneessenons 
No. 24. 


Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{Received August 16.) 


(No. 122. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, June 27, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to inelose herewith copy of a letter I have received from 
seat Forbes, the Administrator of the British South Africa Company north of the 
Zambezi. 

Under paragraph 4 of the 11th clause of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention of 
1891 it is claimed that there is the right to transport goods from Chikwawa (the head 
of navigation) on the Shiré River, through Portuguese territory lying on the left bank 
of the Zambezi above the junction of the Shiré, to cross the Zambezi River, and to 
enter Portuguese territory on the right bank of the Zambezi above the junction of 
the Luenya, and to proceed through Portuguese territory to Mashonaland without 
paying duties of any description. 

Major Forbes finds it necessary from time to time to move material from 
Chikwawa to Mashonaland, and vice versd. He finds, however, that it is an immense 


* Inclosure 2 in No. 13, 
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saving in transport if it is not carried overland from Chikwawa to Tété, but is put on 
board the river steamers at Chikwawa and carried down the Shiré to its junction with 
the Zambezi, and then up the Zambezi to Tété, and thenee by land to Mashonaland. 

The Portuguese authorities at 'Tété state that in such case the goods brought from 
Chikwawa down the river by steamer and up the Zambezi to Tété cannot be held to 
come within the meaning of paragraph 4 of clause 11, and in every case demand 
customs duties. 

It does not appear to me clear whether the Portuguese authorities are right in 
taking this action. It is plain that if the goods were taken overland from Chikwawa 
to Mashonaland they would pass free from all duties, and I am doubtful, therefore, 
whether (in order to save heavy transport expenses) the placing of the goods on board 
a steamer at Chikwawa, the carrying them down to the junction of the Shiré with 
the Zambezi, and then up to Tété, would place them beyond the operation of 
paragraph 4 of clause 11. 

I have the honour to request that I may be instructed as to what view your 
Lordship takes of this question. 

In the meantime, I have informed Major Forbes that his best course will be to 
disburse whatever duties are demanded, taking a receipt for the amounts paid, and 
requesting a guarantee from the Portuguese authorities that, in the event of its bein 
eventually decided that we have the right to so transport goods from British Cent 
Africa to Mashonaland without paying any duties, the amounts paid by him will be 
refunded by the Portuguese authorities. 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 





Inclosure in No. 24. 
Major Forbes to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


Sir, Luia River, June 5, 1897. 

AS Consul-General for British Central Africa, I have the honour to submit the 
following facts for your information, with a view to obtaining a refund from the 
Portuguese Government, and to avoid any future trouble in similar cases. 

About the 20th April last I consigned fifty cases provisions belonging to the 
A.T.T. Company from Chikwawa to Tété by the 8.W. “Scorpion,” to be taken on by 
me to Mashonaland for use on the line. On arrival at 'I'été I found that these 
provisions had been placed in the custom-house, and the Portuguese authorities 
refused to allow them to leave unless duty was paid. 

I interviewed the Commandante, who eventually allowed me to take them out on 
my giving a guarantee to pay duty should it be decided by the authorities in Quilimane, 
to whom the question had been referred, that they were liable to duty. 

The Commandante in Tété has now received a reply that duty has to be paid, and 
YF roves instructed our agents in Tété, the North Charterland Company, to pay it under 
protest. 

By the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of the 11th June, 1891, Article XI, it is laid 
down that there shall be free transit for the passage of subjects and goods across this 
territory, and the present action of the Portuguese Government would appear to be 
exactly contrary to this. They claim that to come under this Treaty, the goods must 
be sent from British Central Africa to the Portuguese custom-house in Chinde, and 
then be sent from there “in transit” to 'Tété. 

I shall be glad if you will inform me whether you can take any action in the 
matter, or whether the case should be referred to the Consul-General, Mozambique. 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) P. W. FORBES, 
Managing A.T.T. Company. 
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No. 25. 


Foreign Office to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


(No. 119.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, August 16, 1897. 
THE Marquess of Salisbury has had under his consideration your despatch 
No. 117 of the 17th June, and I am directed by his Lordship to inform you that he 
sanctions the proposal that the Administration of the British Central Africa Protec- 
torate should subscribe towards the funds of the European hospital at Blantyre the 
sum of 501., to be provided by increasing the Medical Estimate by 25/., and by paying 
to the hospital this sum and the corresponding amount already appropriated, as an 
allowance to the medical officer residing at Blantyre for attendance on the officials of 
the Blantyre and West Shiré Districts. 


Lam, Xe. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 26. 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office—(Received August 17.) 


Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, August 16, 1897, 
I AM desired by my Directors to communicate to you the following Confidential 
letter received from our Cape office by last mail :— 


“ (Confidential.) : 

“A trader, who has resided for upwards of twenty years in Portuguese West Africa, 
called wpon me a few days ago and in the course of conversation mentioned that the 
Portuguese Government had recently sent 300 or 400 European convicts from their 
penal settlement at St. Paulo de Loando to Benguelo, supplied them with a rifle and 
ammunition and marched them towards the Barotse boundary, where it is understood 
they are to be settled. Probably these are the Portuguese troops which it is stated are 
on the Company’s side of the boundary at Kovongo, south of Katima and at Nana 
Kandundu. 

“2. He tells me that in the vicinity of the River Cuito, or Kuito, there are large 
quantities of the india-rubber shrub, the roots of which are collected and prepared by 
the natives and the rubber extracted therefrom is sent to the coast ports for export. 

“3. He is engaged in this trade, which he says is at present in its infancy, but 
thinks that much might be done if transport were easier. The great distance from the 
Cuito to the coast ports is the chief difficulty. The Cuito, he says, is navigable for 
small craft to Andara, and it occurs to him whether something could not be done by 
the Company to encourage this rubber trade to pass through their territory. He 
thinks that the rubber shrub probably extends for some distance beyond the 
Portuguese boundary, probably up to the Guando River, but he cannot speak with 
any certainty not having examined the country further than the Cuito. 

“4. The Portuguese may know this and it may account for their pressing their 
claim eastwards to the Guando River. 

“5. This information has been reported to the Administrator in case he may 
desire to give instructions to Mr. Coryndon. 

«6. IT took him to see the Imperial Secretary, and I understand that the result of 
the conversation will be communicated to the Foreign Office. 

“7, He is still trading in Portuguese West Africa, and he particularly desires that 
his name should not be mentioned as having furnished information about this part of 
the country, because if the Portuguese knew it they would make matters very 
unpleasant for him and his business would suffer.” 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) J. EF. JONES, 


Assistant Secretary. 
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Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, August 17, 1897. 

THE Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury are aware, from recent 
communications, of the strain imposed upon the Commissioner and other officers of 
the British Central Africa Protectorate by the absences on ordinary or sick leave of 
members of the staff. 

The strain has been specially severe on the Commissioner and Acting Com- 
missioner, one of whom, in the absence of the other, has had to carry on the duties of 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner ii ge ak 

The appoint of Mr. Sharpe to succeed Sir H. Johnston as Commissioner has 
enabled the Marquess of Salisbury to avail himself of the experience of Captain 
Manning, the Commandant of the Protectorate forces, and his Lordship has appointed 
him Deputy Commissioner and Consul in succession to Mr. Sharpe. He will continue 
to act as Commandant of the forces, but will draw the salary of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, viz., 800/. a-year. 

This releases the salary of 700/. hitherto drawn by the Commandant of the forces, 
and Lord Salisbury proposes to utilize it by appointing a military officer, who will be 
seconded for the purpose, to the post of Assistant Deputy Commissioner and Vice-Consul, 
and assigning to him the salary in question. 

This plan will have the double advantage of securing an officer who can be left in 
charge of the Protectorate in case of the be ome of both the Commissioner and the 
Deputy Commissioner, and of avoiding any extra pension charge. 

I am directed by Lord Salisbury to request the sanction of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to the arrangement. It will entail no extra 
charge on Protectorate funds. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE 





No. 28. 
Mr. Crawshay to Foreign Office.—(Received August 18.) 


Peninsula and Oriental steam-ship “ India,” 
Dear Sir Clement Hill, off Ushant, August 7, 1897. 

IN case any suggestions of mine regarding the preservation of game in Central 
Africa may prove of use, I give them to you for what they are worth in the hope that 
perhaps they may serve you in arriving at a satisfactory settlement of the matter. 

I think nothing is, or has been from the very beginning, more palpable to people 
who have lived much in Africa since these recent gigantic endeavours commenced to 
open it up, and who have really the welfare of the country at heart, than that not a 
moment should be lost in taking steps to preserve the game. But, for all that, those 
concerned in the government of our Piaiibicesied (unless a portion of Somaliland be 
excepted) have contented themselves with the thought ‘‘ There is no hurry,” and so 
nothing practically has been done in that way, not even as far as giving the question 
really serious consideration. Delay is greatly to be deplored. In many parts it is 
already too late, and the only thing to be done is to make the most of what opportunities 
remain. In South Africa and in parts of East Africa the mischief has been done, and 
I am afraid is irreparable. 

Years ago I suggested to Sir Henry Johnston that he should preserve the game 
in British Central Africa, the doing of which, in 1890, formed a special clause in my 
Agreement with the British South Africa Company, and I submitted a rough scheme 
similar to what I now offer for your consideration. 

He, however, was not then disposed to favour the move. He said to preserve 
ai game would be to preserve the tsetse fly, and rather than that, the game had 

etter go. 

I think that both Sharpe and Wissmann are severally right in their contention as 
regards the destruction and extermination of the game in their several spheres. 

In British Central Africa there has been no wholesale slaughter of game by 
Europeans, if elephants are excepted, except in literally one or two isolated cases— 
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say, for instance, in the Elephant Marsh—where I know two English sportsmen, who 
shall be nameless, shot respectively thirteen and nineteen buffalo in one day in the dry 
season of 1893, and that, too, when buffalo had become almost extinct in the Protec- 
torate, owing to the awful oe of the plague which attacked them in 1891-93, when 
they died in countless thousands. 

In British and German East Africa, as Major Wissmann says, there has been, no 
doubt, terrible butchery by European head-hunters, in two senses of the word, viz., 
that of trophies, and of the total of the bag. One party of some three guns, whom I 
will not name (though they have recorded their doings in print !) shot no less than, for 
one thing, sixty-six rhinoceros in a few months. 

All Sharpe says is very much to the point, and of course it is largely the outcome 
of his experience. 

But, at the same time, if I may venture to say so, I think he does not go far 
enough, probably because he is over-fearful of going too far at the outset. 

Would it not be better to go straight to the bottom of the whole question at once, 
and do the thing thoroughly as it is now done in Cape Colony and Natal (and, of 
sn also in Canada, the North-west Provinces, and in British Columbia), though too 
ate ? 

Myself, I would go for the preservation of all game, and to do this, as I said the 
other day, I would divide the game into three classes, each coming under its own 
special licence. 

In Class I, I would place the pachyderms, the giraffe (not found in British Central 
Africa), and the buffalo (now almost extinct in British Central Africa). The licence 
to kill them would be 25/., and at that only a limited number. 

In Class II, I would put the large and rapidly-becoming-extinct antelopes, such 
as the eland, the roan, the sable, the kudu, and I think also the hartebeeste, possibly 
also the useful and quite harmless zebra (which though plentiful now in parts will not 
long remain so). The licence to kill these, to a limited number, would be 10/. (a sum 
which I am sure no reasonable person would object to pay for such magnificent game, 
when at home one pays 3/. to shoot a pheasant which has cost from 8s. to 12s. or more 
to rear in the first instance). 

In Class IIT would come all other game; the small antelopes, also the large and 
still-plentiful waterbuck, and the game birds. For killing these I would impose a 31. 
licence, or 2/., or even 1/. if that be too high. 

The 25/. licence to kill game of Class I would, of course, entitle the holder to kill 
the game of Classes II and LI; that of Class II, the game of Class IIT as well. 

It would be only fair, I think, to allow Government officials in the service of the 
Protectorates all reasonable privileges over sporting parties, and too, in a lesser degree ; 
missionaries, traders, and planters resident in the country, might be given similar 
consideration, though these are mere details. 

I should certainly advocate the establishment of game reserves (“ sanctuaries,” as 
Sharpe terms them) as well, and wherever there is a great dearth of game. 

t is well worth bearing in mind that the preservation of the game in our African 
possessions will prove an ever-increasing source of revenue as time goes‘on, and as game 
—large game that is—becomes extinct or scarce in the spheres of other Powers, who 
will not or cannot preserve as we do, unless, perhaps, the Germans. 

Wissmann appears to have overlooked the fact that there are two clephant 
preserves in South Africa; at least I think I am right in saying two, viz., in 
the Knysna Forest and in the Addo Bush in Cape Colony. 

If I can be of any help to you further in regard to this game preservation question 
or any other, I shall be oily too pleased ; for it is a matter very near my heart from 
old associations with African game. 

I hope I have made myself quite clear, but I write, as you will see, on board ship, 
and so I ask you to make allowances for any shortcomings. 

Again wishing you “ Good-bye,” I have, &c. 

(Signed) RICHARD CRAWSHAY. 
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No. 29, 


Colonial Office to Foreign Office—(Received August 18.) 


Sir, Downing Street, August 17, 1897. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to transmit to you, for 
the information of the Marquess of Salisbury, with reference to the letter from this 
Department of the 28th January last, a copy of the High Commissioner’s Notice 
No, 18 of the 13th July last, on the subject of the Police Force in the Bechuanaland 


Protectorate, and the territories of the British South are Company.* 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) EDWARD WINGFIELD. 





No. 30. 
The Crown Agents for the Colonies to Foreign Office —(Received August 19.) 


Sir, Downing Street, August 19, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st ultimo 
authorizing us to place ourselves in communication with the firm of Sir Douglas 
Fox, C.E., in reference to the preliminary survey of a railway from Chiromo to 
Blantyre, in British Central Africa. TI inclose a copy of the correspondence we have 
had with Sir Douglas Fox and Sir Charles Metealfe, from which it will be seen that 
they are prepared to undertake the preliminary survey of a line from Chiromo, passing 
through or near Blantyre and Zomba, and terminating at such point on the Upper 
Shiré, between Matope and Umpimbi, as Mr. Sharpe may consider desirable. They will 
report fully on the character and construction of the line, on its cost, on its probable 
traffic, and on its working expenses, and their charge will be the sum of 3,0001., 
sanctioned by the Treasury letter of the 13th July. As that letter contemplated a 
survey from Chiromo to Blantyre only, I trust that Lord Salisbury will consider that 
the arrangement we have made for a much more extensive survey is satisfactory. 

If it should be desired to carry the survey on to the southern end of Lake Nyasa, 
this can be done at an additional cost of 201. a-mile, and will form the work of a 
second season. It scarcely appears to be necessary, if the navigation of the Upper 
Shiré from Umpimbi is good. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe starts for South Africa on Saturday. He will himself visit 
Nyasaland, but he is anxious to send telegraphic instructions to the two engineers to 
whom he proposes to intrust the survey, who are now in Bechuanaland. I have 
accordingly to request that we may receive Lord Salisbury’s authority to proceed as 
early as possible. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) M. F. OMMANNEY. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 30. 
Sir D. Fox to the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


Gentlemen, 28, Victoria Street, Westminster, August 16, 1897, 

WITH reference to our interviews with you during the present month, we have 
considered the terms upon which we should be prepared to carry out, on behalf of the 
Imperial Government, a preliminary survey between the navigable waters of the 
Lower and Upper Shiré River, passing through or near Blantyre, such survey to form 
the basis of a Report by us as to the best route for a railway to connect the navigable 
waters, and to serve the more settled portions of the country, and as to gauge and 
details of construction, such Report to be accompanied by an approximate estimate of 
the cost of constructing and equipping such railway. 


* Not printed. 
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The time i year during which operations in the field can be carried on with 
safety will terminate in December next, but we hope, by availing ourselves of a 
member of our present staff and ec him by cable, to enable the work to be 
completed before the rains, unless the staff should meet with severe sickness. 

We estimate that this work, including the Report, can be carried out for the sum 
of 3,000/., subject only to the contingency above mentioned. 

Yours, &e. 
(Signed) DOUGLAS FOX. 
CHARLES METCALFE. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 30. 
The Crown Agents for the Colonies to Sir D. Foa. 


Sir, Downing Street, August 17, 1897. 

I OBSERVE that in your letter of yesterday’s date you state that you are 
prepared to undertake a preliminary survey between the navigable waters of the Lower 
and Upper Shiré River, passing through or near Blantyre. It appears to us that it 
will be necessary to define somewhat more closely the terminal points of this survey, 
and I propose that it should commence at Chiromo, assing through or near Blantyre 
and Zomba, and terminate at the southern end of hats Nyasa, at or near the point 
where the Shiré runs out of the lake. 

I understand, also, that your Report will deal fully with the question of the 
probable traffic to be pyre for this railway, and with the cost of working it. As 
the matter is somewhat urgent, I shall be glad to have your views on these points at 
your early convenience. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) M. F. OMMANNEY. 





Inclosure 8 in No. 30. 
Sir D. Fou to the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


Gentlemen, 28, Victoria Street, Westminster, August 18, 1897. 

WE are duly in receipt of your communication of yesterday’s date. 

Referring to your letter of the 16th instant, we contemplated the examination 
and preliminary survey of a route commencing at Chiromo, passing "through or near 
Blantyre and Zomba, and terminating at such point on the Upper Shiré between 
Matope and Umpimbi, or thereabouts, as the Acting Commissioner of Nyasaland may 
consider advisable. As we have already mentioned, the rainy season commences in 
December, and lasts for three or four months, during which period surveying work is. 
Seriously impeded. 

If, however, the survey of this portion of the route (which appears to extend 
some 70 miles north of Zomba) were also desired, this could be subsequently under- 
taken, and we estimate that the cost would be about 20/. per mile of actual length of 
survey. We should not, however, in that case, propose to delay our Report upon the 
first section, but to deal with the matter in two divisions. 

We quite understand that our Report is to deal fully with the questions of 
probable traffic and cost of working. 

T am, &e. 
(For Sir Charles T. Metcalfe and self), 
(Signed) DOUGLAS FOX, 


Tr a ee ee ee 
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No. 31. 
Foreign Office to the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


Jentlemen, Foreign Office, August 19, 1897. 

IN reply to your letter of the 19th instant on the subject of the survey to be 
undertaken in connection with the projected railway in the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, I am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to inform you that he 
approves of the arrangements made by you, as therein reported, with Sir Douglas Fox 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe for a preliminary survey of a line from Chiromo to a point 
on the Upper Shiré between Matope and Mpimbi; and his Lordship authorizes you to 
take such steps as may be necessary for the commencement of the survey at as early a 
date as possible. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 82. 
Foreign Office to Lord Stanmore. 


My Lord, Foreign Office, August 19, 1897. 

WITH reference to the meeting which took place at this Department on the 5th 
instant between yourself and the Directors of the proposed British Central Africa 
Railway and Navigation Company, Sir Montagu Ommanney, Mr. Ryder, and myself, at 
which were discussed the terms on which the Company would be prepared to construct 
the Railway, I am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to state that Her Majesty’s 
Government, after carefully considering your proposals, have decided that they cannot 
undertake to give such a guarantee as is suggested by the Company. I am, further, 
to say that Her Majesty’s Government are not yet in a position to state the terms 
which they would be prepared to offer for the construction of a railway in the British 
Central Africa Protectorate. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 33. 
Foreign Office to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


No. 123.) 
ir, Foreign Office, August 20, 1897. 

1 LAID before the Marquess of Salisbury your despatches Nos. 106 and 107 of the 
8th and 9th June, containing recommendations as to certain appointments and promo- 
tions in the staff of the British Central Africa Protectorate. I am directed by his 
Lordship to inform you that, in accordance with your suggestion, he offered the post of 
British Vice-Consul and Collector for South Nyasa to Mr. H. A. Hillier, now on leave in 
this country. Mr. Hillier has, however, replied that he prefers not to leave his present 
post at Chiromo, and I am therefore to request you to appoint Mr. H. R. Wallis to the 
vacant post, should he be willing to accept it. It may, however, be desirable that 
Mr. Wallis should remain at Chiromo, where he is, acting in Mr. Hillier’s absence, until 
that gentleman’s return to the Protectorate. 

n consequence of the appointment of Mr. McMaster as Vice-Consul at Quillimane, 
the post of British Vice-Consul and Agent at Chinde has become vacant. Lord Salisbury 
concurs in your proposal to appoint Mr. R. ©. F, Greville to this post, and authorizes 
you to appoint him, His Lordship also authorizes the following appointments :— 

Mr. G. B. Piggott as Vice-Consul at Blantyre. 

Mr. Devoy as Assistant Collector, West Nyasa, the post of Sergeant-Major and 
Transport Officer being abolished. 

r. A. J. Williams as Assistant Secretary to the Administration, 
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Lord Salisbury confirms the appointment of Mr. H. J. Morris as Clerk in the 
Accountant’s Department, and approves your having dispensed with the services of 
Mr. J. A. Morris, whose work in connection with the charge of stores at Zomba has 
proved unsatisfactory. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 


Neen nn EEE nnnnnnnnnn nnn eee 
No. 34. 
Foreign Office to Lieutenant Cobbe. 


Sir, Foreign Office, August 23, 1897. 

WITH reference to my letter of the 20th instant, informing you of your appoint- 
ment as 83rd officer in the Indian forces in the British Central Africa Protectorate, 
Tam directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you a copy of a despatch 
addressed by Her Majesty’s Commissioner in May last to the Commander-in-chief in 
India regarding the recruitment and dispatch to the Protectorate of a force of 
175 Sikhs, together with non-commissioned officers, followers, &c., to replace the 
Contingent recruited in India in 1895, who are due to reach India in February 1898.* 

You will find in the Commissioner's despatch, and in that from Sir H. Johnston, 
dated Chinde, the 19th April, 1895, of which a copy is inclosed, full details and 
instructions in regard to the procedure to be followed in India; and I am now to 
‘struct you to proceed to India and carry out the recruitment of the new force in the 
manner therein indicated. The necessary funds for this purpose will be placed at your 
disposal by the Government of India as on the similar occasion in 1895, to be 
recovered hereafter from the British Central Africa Administration. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
<8 EE ae ET eT EE eT SE ees Meee Ree Pe 
No. 35. 


Major Goold-Adams to Foreign Office.—(Received August 26.) 


Sir, August 24, 1897. 
IN accordance with the instructions conveyed to me in the Foreign Office letter of 
the 6th March, 1896, through Her Majesty’s High Commissioner in South Africa, during 

_ the past year, I visited the Barotse Kingdom and have seen the King Lewanika, I now 

submit my Report, and as far as possible carry out the wishes of the Marquess of Salisbury, 

and furnish as much information as I could gather with reference to the extent and 

Aig of the Barotse Kingdom, believing the same to be as correct as it is possible 

© obtain. ° 

_ My journey was an exceedingly trying one, and various causes led to the expedition 
being longer than I had originally anticipated. Owing to the rebellion in Matabeleland, 
and the rinderpest amongst the cattle in Khama’s country, I was unable to take the 
direct route to the Barotse via Palapye and Pandamtenka, but had to go much further 
to the westward, across the Kalahari Desert to Lake Ngami and thence to Andarra’s 
on the Okoyango River. This detour going and returning added considerably to the 
time estimated to be taken in fulfilling my mission. 

; ; I herewith attach a map, just compiled by the Geographical Society from the latest 
available information, together with the information supplied by myself from observations 
taken during my journey. The compiling of this map has been the cause of the long delay 

in ee my Report, consequent upon all my caleulations having to be gone over and 

Verified, 

__. Jn this map is shown my route through the country, and the total area which the 
Chief Lewanika informed me comprised his kingdom. I have divided this into sub- 
divisions or tribes, each one being distinet in race, language, and customs,. excepting in so 
far as L describe hereafter. Any absolutely correct line of division between these tribes, 
however, is an impossibility, as in every case they overlap one another. 

Before dealing with the present, it is advisable that I should at first give briefly 

Some information regarding the Barotse of the past, their position, their history, and 

their constitution. 


* No.3, 
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The Zambezi River about the 28rd degree of east longitude, and roughly between 
the 14th and 16th degree of south latitude, runs nearly north and south. During the 
rainy portion of the year this part of the river overflows its banks inundating a valley 
from 18 to 20 miles broad, more or less equally on each side. 

Throughout these swampy flats are scattered numerous small islands upon which 
numbers of the inhabitants build their towns. During the dry season the balance of 
this area is well adapted for agriculture, and has good grass for cattle, it therefore, in 
comparison with the surrounding forest country, has probably always had a large popula- 
tion. 

At the commencement of the century certainly, and probably also during the past, 
this particular country was the true home of the Barotse or Ba Luination. The occupa- 
tion was not confined alone to one bank of the river, for large towns, the ruins of which 
can now be seen, existed as they now exist on both sides. 

The tombs of a great number of the former Chiefs ot the Barotse are still in 
existence on both sides of the river, which shows conclusively that the country has for a 
very long period been in the occupation of this tribe. Differing from most of the tribes 
of South Central Africa, who generally are scattered a great deal, and usually under a 
number of petty Chiefs, the Barotse have always remained under one head, this I think 
is propably due to the concentration of the members of the tribe within a comparatively 
small area; this concentration has also constantly placed immediately at the command 
of the Barotse King a considerably greater power than the neighbouring Chiefs, and, 
therefore, I consider it highly probable that the present claim of the Barotse is correct, 
viz., that prior to their conquest by the Makololo about 1830, the majority of the tribes 
in the basin of the Upper Zambezi were the vassals of, and paid tribute to, the Kings 
of the Ba Lui. 

The name Barotse was only given to this tribe by the Makololo, prior to their being 
conquered by the latter they were known as the Ba Jui, or people of the Lui, and some 
tribes at the present time adhere to this name when speaking of them. Serpa Pinto in 
his book “ How I erossed Africa,” p. 275, states, “I reached Lialui the great capital of 
the Barotse or kingdom of the Lui.” 

About the year 1824, an offshoot of the Basuto nation, calling themselves Makololo, 
under a Chief named Sebituane, left Basutoland in search of some other place to settle. 
For four or five years Sebituane fought his way northward through the Bechuanas and 
Matabele, eventually conquering the Basubia in latitude 18° south and settling in the 
country around the town of Linyanti on the Lower Chobe River. From here armies 
were sent across the Zambezi and conquered the Batoka, their King having to 
flee. 

At the time of Sebituane settling on the Chobe, a Chief named Maramba was Head 
of the Barotse nation. Shortly after this Maramba died, which led to internal dis- 
sensions as to the successorship; advantage of this was taken by Sebituane to send his. 
armies into the Barotse country. No resistance being met with from the intervening 
scattered tribes, the Makololo succeeded in conquering the Barotse, and taking their 
country. 

Some of the Barotse fled to the north of the Kabompo River where their 
descendants are at the present day, calling themselves Balekwakwa. 

Sebituane returned to his town Sesheke on the Lower Zambezi, leaving three of his 
Queens to rule the Barotse, one at the town of Libonta, another at Nariele, and the 
third at Nalolo, the first and last are both on the west bank of the river. 

Sebituane later on moved from Sesheke to Linyanti on the Chobe, and in 1851 
died there, Dr. Livingstone being with him at the time of his death. 

During the reign of Sebituane he extended his power by conquest as far as the 
Bashukulumbwe on the east, and the Upper Cuando on the west. 

Sebituane was sueceeded by his son Sekeletu, who made his principal residence at 
Sesheke. Owing to tribal disputes during Sekeletu’s reign the Makololo lost a great 
deal of their power. Sekeletu died from leprosy in the year 1864, and was succeeded 
by an infant son. A petty Chief named Bololo was appointed to act as Regent. In 
1867 Bololo visited the Barotse, and was there murdered by them ; thereupon the whole 
of the Barotse under Sepopo, the third son of their old Chief Maramba, took up arms, 
marched south, attacked the Makololo and virtually exterminated them. Sepopo was. 
confirmed in the Chieftainship. The Barotse once again became a Power, and the whole of 
the Makololo kingdom was added to their country. Dr. Emil Holub in his work « Seven 
Years in South Africa, p. 143, vol ii,’”’ states, “the discords that sprang up amongst the 
people during his reign opened the way for the vanquished Barotse tribe to resume arms 
against them, and that with such success, that after several battles the Makololo residing 
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betweer “ne Chobe and Zambezi, already decimated by disease, were reduced to two 

men ant some boys.” Also p. 145, “I found a conjoint Marotse—Mambunda rule under 

bess sovercignty of Sepopo, a direct descendant of the original royal family of the 
arotse.”? 

At the same time that the Barotse rebelled, the Batoka also threw off the yoke of 
the Makololo, and replaced their old King on his throne. The Batoka and Barotse then 
fought for supremacy, the latter being victorious, and since that time the former have 
been a portion of the Barotse Kingdom. Sepopo took up his permanent residence at 
Sesheke, and never returned to his old home in the Barotse Valley. From Sesheke 
Sepopo ruled the whole Barotse-Makololo Empire. In 1876 a rebellion took place, 
Sepopo was killed, and his nephew Wanawina, a son of his elder brother, Mosebesu, was 
put in his place. Wanawina was almost immediately driven from power by his cousin, 
Leboshe, a son of Tetia, the second son of Maramba, Wanawina fled from the country, 
and there is considerable doubt as to what became of him. Leboshe, in 1884, was, by 
2 rebellion, driven from his throne, but in the following year he managed by force of 
arms to get back into power, since which he has peaceably remained there, but on 
returning to the throne he assumed the name of Lewanika, by which name we now 
know him. 

Between the death of Sebituane and the accession of Lewanika, the Makololo and 
Rarotse Chiefs had been so much occupied with internal dissensions that they had not 
time to pay attention to the surrounding tribes, and to enforee the payment of tribute, 
but as soon as Lewanika felt himself firmly established on the throne, he commenced to 
bring the surrounding tribes inte their old state of vassalage. In 1882 a great expedi- 
tion was made against the Bashukulombwe, resulting in the latter being reconquered. 
Lewanika’s plans were, however, for the time being upset by the rebellion against 
himself in 1884, and not till some years Jater did he attempt to send out an expedition 
any distance from his capital. Without, however, having to use any force, Lewanika 
succeeded in getting the old Barotse supremacy recognized not only by the petty tribes 
immediately round him, but by Shinti, the Balunda Chief on the north-east, and the 
then ruling Kakengi, the Balovale Chief on the north, since which time, with the 
exception of the present Kakengi, they have always acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Barotse. 

Having given a brief outline of what I gathered of the Barotse history, I will now 
proceed to explain as clearly as I am able, the present position of affairs in that country. 
As already mentioned, in the attached map is shown the whole area that the Chief 
Lewanika informed me was at present under his rule or influence, or, as he described it, 
“my country ;” this roughly speaking is the basin of the Upper Zambezi, north of the 
18th parallel of south latitude, its western boundary being the watershed between the 
Cuito and Cuando Rivers. 

After careful inquiry I have subdivided this claim into divisions, and in the 
following portion of my Report IT take each part in turn, and give an outline of its 
history, the present connection with the paramount nation, the Barotse, and its trade, if 
any, with either Portugal or England, special attention being paid to that portion at 
present included, by virtue of the existing modus vivendi, in the Porttiguese sphere of 
influence. 


BARo?seE. 


I deal first with the Barotse division—I have already given it as my opinion that 
prior tothe Makololo conquest, though occupying a comparatively small area, the Barotse 
were in all probability an important and powerful tribe, with a very wide influence, which 
necessarily decreased when they were conquered. 

There is little doubt that during the Makololo supremacy the small scattered tribes 
that existed on the west bank of the Zambezi, between the Makololo and Barotse, were 
gradually absorbed by one nation or another, and, lastly, when the Barotse regained 
their power, the few remnants of the Makololo were, so to speak, swallowed up by their 
conquerors, their country was occupied by the victors, and the permanent residence of 
the Barotse King was made at the old Makololo capital, Sesheke. Barotseland proper 
then became, in fact, as well as name, the entire combined country, viz., from the 
Zambezi and Kabompo junction to that of the Zambezi and Chobe, and Barotselané 
must so be considered at the present day, 

In this there is not, nor can there be, any tribal division. The majority of th. 
country is on the west bank of the Zambezi River. During the period in power of tk 
pores ni insisted that their language of Sekololo, or Sesuto, should be spoken’ 
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their subjects, and this language after the Makololo downfall continued in use, and is 
still the tctptage of the division of which I am speaking, and which is shown on the map 
as Barotse. 

The majority of the Barotse people live on the elevated spots or islands, in, or 
along the bordering sandridges of, the Barotse Valley; a large number also oceupy the 
old Makololo country to the south of the Gonyi Falls; the bulk of the people are on the 
west of the Zambezi, where there are some of the largest towns in the country, such as 
Libonta, Katulama, and Nalolo. 

On my journey to see Lewanika I entered the Barotse Valley on the west, about 
12 or 14 miles from the river, looking to either hand, as far as the eye could reach, [ 
Saw a continuous stretch of village after village, nowhere else in Africa had [ seen 
anything like it. In the Barotse Valley I estimate that at least there must be between 
50,000 and 60,000 inhabitants. 

The country between the Cuando, or Chobe River, and the Zambezi is peopled by 
the scattered natives already mentioned, who look after the Barotse cattle and hunt for 
the King. A large portion of this area cannot be used for cattle-grazing owing to the 
tsetse fly, and therefore is almost uninhabited, 

The principal cattle stations are along the Loete River and the Ninda ; I myself 
found them on the former river when going to Lialui, and Serpa Pinto, the Portuguese 
traveller, as long ago as 1878 found them on the Ninda (vide * How I crossed Africa,’ 
p. 362), the town mentioned of Catombue being a post on that river. 

Various sections of this country are looked after by Barotse Headmen, who with their 
families live here and there throughout the division; the principal of these on the south 
and west are Mameli, Maiuni, Seluka, and Makondo, all of whom are true Barotse, and 
have, or rather had until the recent rinderpest, large herds of Barotse cattle. I also 
found cattle posts on the east bank of the Cuando, opposite Mokoya’s and 
Samatette’s. 

I think that the foregoing will show clearly enough that, at any rate, the Barotse 
division extends westward of the Zambezi, and that it would be impossible to subdivide 
the eastern from the western portion without at the same time dividing the nation. 


Bamacoma, Mabuenyi, and Mamboé. 


I will now proceed to deal with the three divisions on the west, viz., the Bamacoma, 
Mabuenyi, and Mamboé, they all being similarly situated; these tribes are to the 
Barotse what the Bapaling, Batalaouta, Bachapong, and Bakaa are to Khama’s Bamang- 
watos, they have no ruling Chiefs of their own, but have Barotse Headmen appointed by 
the King to live amongst them ; it is from these that the Barotse get their servants and 
people to cultivate their lands; large numbers therefore live amongst the Barotse them- 
selves ; their elderly men are admitted into the Council of the nation, are in regular 
attendance at the King’s Court at Lialui, they intermarry, and are more or less on an 
equal footing with the majority of the Barotse. 

Each of these tribes has a distinct language, closely allied to the Simbunda, yet the 
Sekololo dialect is known by all, and is spoken by them when they go to the Coutt. 

Though I made most careful inquiries on the matter, I could not learn as to » hen 
these tribes had a separate existence from the Barotse; in any case, it must have been 
at some remote date. At present, having only one King, one set of laws, and constantly 
mixing amongst one another, they must be considered one people, and the country 
occupied by them must be included in the true Barotse Kingdom. 

The divisions on the east, similarly situated with regard to the paramount power, 
are the Monkoya, Bakwangwa, Matotela, Basubia, and Batoka, but with these it is 
unnecessary to deal specially, 

The whole of the divisions that I have now mentioned, viz., the Barotse, Bamacoma, 
Mabuenyi, Mamboé, Monkoya, Bakwangwa, Matotela, Basubia, and Batoka, are divided 
for administrative purposes into four areas, 

The northern and eastern under the King Lewanika, living at Lialui. The mid 
and western under the Mokwai or Queen, the King’s eldest sister, living at Nalolo. ‘The 
southern under Acanangiswa, the Moquai’s eldest daughter, living at Sesheke, the old 
Makololo capital. ‘The south-eastern, or Batoka, under Lewanika’s eldest son Letia, 
living at Kazungulu. 

Each of these Rulers has the assistance of separate Councils to deal with local 
affairs, and has the power of life and death, All matters connected with the adjacent 
tribes are referred to the King. The Mokwai, Letia, and Acanangiswa visit the King 
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twice or three times a-year, and render him an account of all that has been done by 
them. During the course of the year there are constant messengers passing to and fro 
who keep up communication between all parts, and keep the King fully informed of all 
that takes place. Lewanika is assisted by the Grand Council of the nation, which 
consists of the following : Certain hereditary Headmen ; men holding special offices for 
life; and the King’s Private Councillors, these latter composed of his relatives and 
favourites, those whose interests are his own. 

The Mokwai, Letia, and Acanangiswa form their respective Councils from the 
resident Barotse and the Headmen of the districts in which they exercise power. 

Lialui is situated on the east bank of the Zambezi, and 4 miles from it, in the 
centre of the marshy valley, in latitude 15° 14’ south. Nalolo is on the west bank of the 
river about 22 miles south of Lialui. Sesheke is on the eastern side in latitude 17° 40’ 
south, and Kazungulu is at the waggon drift where the road to Pandamatenka and 
Palapye crosses the Zambezi. 

The law as to the succession to the Barotse Chieftainship is supposed to be 
hereditary, the eldest son succeeding his father; the immediate past, however, as will be 
seen, has scarcely adopted this custom. At present Letia is looked upon as the heir to 
the throne, and [ do not think that his succession will meet with any opposition, The 
reigning King’s eldest sister is the Queen or the Mokwai, the wives having comparatively 
no exalted position. 


Trade.” 


Prior to Dr. Livingstone’s first visit to the Barotse nation in i854 no white man, as 
far as [can learn, had visited that country. If there was any trade with the outside 
world before this if must have been with the natives from the West Coast, During the 
past forty years, however, a good number of English and Boer traders and elephant 
hunters in search of ivory have visited the country from the south, but none actually 
making any permanent residence. Mr. Westbeach, who died about eight years ago, 
lived at Pandamatenka, just to the south of Kazungulu, and for many years annually 
paid a visit to the Barotse King to purchase ivory, and, in fact, had almost exclusively 
the whole trade in his own hands. 

Within the last ten or or twelve years, two or three causes have led to a decrease 

of trade with the south; ivory has become scarce, and the principal articles of barter, 
viz., powder, lead, and cartridges, traders have been prevented from dealing in by law. 
Another cause that has rendered a trading venture by a white trader unprofitable is that 
the King Lewanika being anxious to turn all the riches of his country to his own 
personal advantage, as soon as he ascertains that any product has any mercantile value, 
he at once proclaims all such procured in his country to be his alone; thus ivory, india- 
rubber, valuable hides, skins, horns, wax, &c., are his sole property. The trader often 
unaware of the foregoing fact finds on arrival in the country that he has simply the 
King to deal with; in order therefore to get rid of the stock of European goods in his 
Waggon, which to take back would mean ruinous loss, he has to agree to whatever terms 
the King proposes, and take anything that gives him the smallest profit; ‘with the result 
that on his return down country he finds that if he has any profit it is so small that it 
has not paid him for the time and trouble, consequently he does not venture again. 
_ _ ‘The outside trade of the Barotse is now almost entirely confined to the west coast, 
it being carried on by the natives of Bihé and Kangambe, who generally go by the name 
of Mombares ; these people bring small stocks of powder, lead and inferior cotton goods, 
not having the same expenses as a white trader, are satisfied with a smaller profit and 
can spend a longer time in haggling and bartering with the avaricious monarch. here is 
little doubt also that in making a bargain the black man has the advantage of the white 
trader, The latter having a larger stock of goods is consequently considered by the 
native to be richer and, therefore, expected to pay more for the article purchased from 
them than one of their own colour. Within the Barotse country itself, Lewanika does 
not allow the sale of slaves, though he has great temptation as the Mombares are constantly 
requesting permission to be allowed to purchase them. 


White Occuparion and Concessions. 
With the exception of the missionaries of the Paris Evangelical Mission Society, 


Who have stations at Lialui, Sifula, Nalolo, Sesheke, and Kazungulu, there are no white 
Settlers in the country that I have just been dealing with. 
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Regarding Concessions, there are two that have been granted by the King with the 
approval of the nation, viz. :— 

One given to Mr. Harry Ware in the year 1890, to seek for minerals and precious 
oer in a certain portion of the Batoka country in consideration for an annual payment 
of 2001. 

The second to Mr. F. E. Lochner as the representative of the British South Africa 
Company in 1891 to seek for minerals and precious stones, as well as other powers, in all 
the parts of the Barotse territories, with certain restricted areas, for the sum of 2,000/. per 
annum, which amount was to include the sum for the Ware Concession which had previously 
been purchased by the Company. 

The King acknowledged to me the granting of these Concessions, and certain of his 
wishes regarding them he requested me to communicate to Government, and they form 
the contents of a separate despatch forwarded through his Excellency the High 
Commissioner. 

Lewanika is certainly one of the most powerful Chiefs of Central Africa. At his Court 
are daily to be seen Chiefsand petty Chiefs from great distances, come either to visit, pay 
tribute, or have cases between them settled. The nearest rivals in point of power are, 
Muata Yanwo on the north in the Congo States ; Msidi in Garenganze on the north-east; 
Khama on the south and Sekome at Lake Ngami on the south-west. Lewanika, considering 
his opportunities of learning anything of civilisation must be considered an enlightened 
man, he is sober and industrious, and though travellers in the past do not agree with 
me, I most certainly think him an intelligent man. 

He has a great idea of the capabilities of his people as mechanics and of their being 
able to learn arts and trades, he is anxious to get white people to come and teach 
these things (though perhaps not willing to pay for these benefits). In his person 
Lewanika is exceedingly cleanly and his house and furniture are either European or of that 
pattern, he takes his meals at table, with knife, fork, &c., table cloth. In all his dealings 
with me, as a Government official, I found him most civil and anxious to do all he could 
for me, constantly reminding me to ask the Government of Her Majesty to remember 
him and to keep him and his people under her protection, Lewanika has now practically 
put a stop to witch-craft, the result of the influence, most probably, of the Rev. Mr. Coillard 
and his colleagues, 4 


BAMPUKUSH, 


So far I have confined my remarks to those tribes under the rule of the King Lewanika ; 
I now proceed to deal with the other tribes claimed by him and which are on an entirely 
different footing they having Chiefs of their own; these I should style vassal tribes. The 
first to speak of are the Bampukush living to the south-west of Barotseland. 

As far back as I have been able to trace, the Bampukush appear to have occupied 
the area shown on the accompanying map. ‘The reigning Chief pro tem is styled the 
Lebebe, though often spoken of by the name given to him at his birth. 

The tribal law of succession to Chieftainship is by election, the new Chief or Chief- 
tainess being chosen from those of royal blood. The Head of this nation has a far and 
wide reputation amongst other tribes of having very great magical powers as a rain- 
maker, The late Lebebe, whose name was Nandale or Andarra, ih generally known 
by the latter, was the son of a former Chief, named Sikaji. The Barotse and Batawana, 
of Lake Ngami, claim that Andarra was the vassal of their respective tribe—my own 
opinion is that, living nearer to the Batawana, he most probably was more under their 
influence. 

Andarra died a few years ago, and is said to have been poisoned or assassinated by 
the present Lebebe. Andarra left several sons and daughters, but atter his death the 
rivals, however, for Chieftainship were two of his nephews—Mokoya or Monkoya, a son 
of an elder sister by a man named Liwananda, and Lebebe, who was given this name at 
birth, a son of a younger sister by a man named Dimbadi. Mokoya, who managed to 
obtain possession of the sacred rain-making medicines and apparatus, which some claim 
as sufficient to constitute Chieftainship, was elected by the people on the eastern side of 
the country, and Lebebe was chosen by those about the principal town and on the western 
side. Neither party resorted to arms in support of their rights, and in this state of 
affairs I found the country when I visited it. 

The tribe is thus divided into two portions, and the result of this division is that the 
two powerful neighbours, Lewanika, Chief of the Barotse, and Sekome, Chief of the 
Batawana, support opposite sides and obtain tribute from them, and on these grounds 
each of these Chiefs lays claim to the Bampukush tribe as their vassals, 
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Lebebe lives upon an island in the Okovango River, where Andarra used to reside, 
and is supported by the Chief Sekome. Monkoya, who is claimed by Lewanika as his 
vassal, lives on the Cuando River, where he has lately settled by direction of Lewanika. 
Sometimes the Barotse visit Lebebe and then force tribute from him, so that occasionally 
he pays to both parties, being too feeble to resist, 

On my return from Lialui to Nakalechwe, the principal town of the Chief Sekome, I 
had with me five Headmen of the Barotse ; in presence of these men I had a long 
discussion with Sekome with reference to Lewanika’s claim to the Bampukush country, 
Sekome acknowledged that Lewanika’s influence extended as far as the Luiana River, 
but insisted that the country to the south, in what is called the Bouga veldt, and which 
is occupied by the supporters of Lebebe, was within his own jurisdiction, and that 
Lewanika had nothing to say to it. Having travelled through the Bampukush country 
and spent some time in it, I must agree with what Sekome states, and that the boundary 
between the spheres of influence of the native tribes—Barotse and Batawana—is the 
Luiana River. 

The majority of the Bampukush tribe live along the Okovango River, a large 
number being mixed up amongst the Bakoba and Bakalakari on the lower part of that 
river. ‘The followers of Mokoya are not so numerous, and live principally on the Cuando 
and Luiana Rivers. Neither Lebebe or M okoya willingly accept the position that they are 
in, or being subjeet to any one else, and certainly have no love for their present masters; 
both Chiefs are always on the look out to obtain outside assistance to assist in subduing 
their adversary, and so become the paramount Chief of the country ; neither of them 
has, so far, succeeded in obtaining armed assistance from their present masters, though 
on one or two occasions there nearly has been a disturbance. The position of affairs in 
this country, it can be clearly seen, is anything but satisfactory, and the sooner some 
a decision is arrived at the better, and the question of ownership settled 

nally, 

Festi 300 to 400 armed followers is all that I think either party could muster, but 
Lebebe has more Martini rifles than the other, and consequently is stronger should it 
come to a fight. A subject tribe to the Bampukush are the Babogagwe, a tribe of bush- 
men living in wild state in various parts of the country; they are in a very low state of 
servitude, and are fearfully ill-treated by their masters, the latter selling the children to 
the Mombares that visit the country. 

Lebebe and Mokoya are both men about 35 years of age, fairly intelligent, but both, 
—like their followers—most awful rascals. 

I was informed by Lebebe that about ten or twelve years ago, during the lifetime of 
the late Chief, a Portuguese officer, with a few men from the settlements on the west 
coast, visited the Bampukush and hoisted the Portuguese flag on the west bank of the 

kovango, opposite Andarra’s Island, at the same time giving the Chief several valuable 
presents; these, it is stated, were returned by Andarra, as he was suspicious, not under- 
standing why they should give him such costly things. 


Residents. 


At present there are no white settlers in the country. 


Concessions. 


Messrs. John Macdonald, F. J. Smitherman, and P. Weisel (a German) claim to 
have been granted a mineral and trading Concession by the late Chief Andarra, but on 
my making inquiries from the Chief Lebebe, he denies that any concession was ever 
granted. T showed Lebebe and the other Headmen a copy of the document, and those 
Whose signatures were shown as witnesses to the original document, entirely repudiated 
it. I have written a fuller report on this subject to the Resident Commissioner, 
Bechuanaland. 


Trade. 


Traders from Lake Ngami occasionally visit the Bampukush country mostly when 
en route to the Upper Okovango and the Barotse, Natives from the Portuguese posses- 
sions have for a long time been in the habit of visiting the Luiana and Cuando Rivers 
to ee children, Icame on the tracks of two of these parties, one re going 
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and one when returning, and in both instances, on hearing of my approach, they ran away 
from me. On the first occasion from the spoor and traces they left also, from what I 
heard from natives, there must have been at least thirty or forty children, ranging from 
8 to 14 years of age. On the seeond occasion, I heard of that party having bought 
from eight to ten children; these parties came from Kangambe, in the Portuguese 
Province of Benguella, 

in the Bampukush territory there are no natural products of a mercantile value, the 
natives have no industries, they grow a little grain, pumkins, and melons, which, when 
consumed, they have to depend upon the fish in the rivers to support them; they used 
to have cattle, but these have been all taken from them by their masters, the Barotse and 
Batawana, or, as they call the latter, the Borwas, and now they have none. ‘The only 
means by which they can procure powder, lead, &e., is by the sale of the children of their 
slaves. On visiting Lebebe’s station, or as it is marked on all maps, Andarra’s, I 
ascertained that the latitude was much further south than what it has supposed to have 
been. By meridian altitudes of sun and two stars, I found the position to be 18° 1’ 50” 
south; I mention this fact as it may affect the Agreement between Germany and 
Portugal of the 30th December, 1886. 


MAMBUNDA. 


The next tribe to deal with are the Mambunda. ‘This name is given to the natives 
that live, roughly speaking, between 13° and 17° south latitude, and between the 
18° and 21° east longitude. ‘These natives are divided into a number of small tribes, 
much in the manner of the Bechuanas. They have the same customs, habits, and 
language; there is a great similarity of appearance between the tribes, but they have no 
big paramount Chief. 

Of the past history of the Mambunda [ have been unable to ascertain much; from 
all that I could learn they have been comparatively a quiet, peaceable race, and have 
never combined on any war or conquest on a considerable scale. 

The portion of Mambunda territory claimed by Lewanika as being part of “ his 
country ’’ is the area drained by the River Cuando and its tributaries, and to the south 
and east of the country occupied by the Luchdse, near the head-waters of the Cuembo 
and Cuando. 

‘The Mambunda living between the Cuando and Lungebungu are under two Chiefs, 
viz., Katongatonga and his brother Lindo, ‘ 

Those on the Rivers Kueyo, Lomba, Kuvia, and Luiana are under separate petty 
Chiefs. ‘The only evidence of the past that I could procure to throw any light on to the 
present claim of the Barotse, showing that they have exercised any kind of sovereignty 
over the Mambunda, is from Serpa Pinto’s work (a Portuguese official), “ How I crossed 
Africa,” pp. 316-319, where he states: “At the time of which I am now writing, | was on 
the Kuchibi River, at 20° east of Greenwich, and 144° south of the Equator. The Sova 
called upon me in due course. In the course of conversation he informed me that the 
Sovereigns of the Barotse were accustomed to demand tribute of him, and that, in order 
to avoid war, he had duly paid this, thus establishing a species of vassalage.”—I found it 
impossible, within the time at my command, to personally visit the petty Chiefs of the 
Mambunda, so sent a small party of Barotse with a native of my own to visit Katonga- 
tonga and Lindo, and at the same time Lewanika sent for some of the petty Chiefs 
living to the west of the Cuando to come to Lialui to see me. The party that visited 
Katonga-tonga and Lindo state that the Chiefs acknowledged themselves as subjects of 
the Barotse King, and are averse to being separated from him, as they rely upon his 
support to resist the Luchase living to the west of them. hat is what my messengers 
informed me. he petty Chiefs that came to Lialui to see me, and with whom ! talked 
were Mokwain, Muinichawa, and Siengokamakula, hey most distinctly stated that they 
were subjects of the Barotse, and that their people nat been so fora great number of 
years, 

Mokwain also stated that for a long time he had been in charge of some of 
Lewanika’s cattle, and that at present he had some at his town. 


Trade. 
The only trade with the Mambunda is carried on by Mombares or the natives of 


Bihé and Kangambe, and an occasional Portuguese white trader. Within the last few 
years a good deal of india-rubber has been collected and sold by the natives. Owing to 
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the increasing demand for india-rubber, two white Portuguese traders have, within the last 
eighteen months, settled in the Mambunda country, that is, within the area claimed by 
Lewanika, one at Kalomo on the east bank of the Kuchibi or Kuti River, within a 
mile or so of the Sova mentioned by Serpa Pinto and the other on the Lunconia River, 
a tributary of the Lungebungu, These men have built temporary huts, and are busy 
purchasing india-rubber. To both traders Lewanika has sent messages, informing them 
that they are in his country, and that he refuses to consent to their remaining there, and 
if they attempt to do so that he will forcibly expel them, but up to the present he has 
not done so. ‘The elephants having been killed off, there is now no ivory in the 
country, and india-rubber is the only product of any value. Slave children are largely 
purchased by the Mombares in a similar manner to those of the Bampukush and 
Bamarshi. [ know of no Concession having been granted by any Chief within the area 
question, and except in the case mentioned I know of no white settlers. 


BAMARSHI. 


The next tribe to deal with are the Bamarshi or Bacuando. These people inhabit 
the swamps of the Marshi or Cuando River, which river lower down is generally known 
by the name of the Chobe, but which name is unknown on the upper waters. The 
majority of the country in the basin of the Upper Zambezi is flat and of a swampy 
spongy nature, Here and there are low flat sand belts dividing the various streams. 

he rivers are very sluggish, with broad stretches of water and reeds during the wet 
Season; throughout these swamps are scattered small islands. The Cuando River, like 
the others, between 15° and 16}° south latitude, has an average width of from 8 to 
10 miles, and in this area live the tribe of which [I am now dealing; they also oceupy 
the lower portions of most of the tributaries that flow into the Cuando from the west. 

ears ago some of these people lived on the Zambezi, near the Katima Molilo Rapids. 
These with others were incorporated by the Makololo and Barotse, but the main portion 
have, according to all accounts, always occupied the swamps of the Cuando where 
other tribes have found it impossible to molest them. 

They area miserable race, seeking refuge in the water and amongst the reeds on 
the appearance of any stranger. These people are sometimes styled Balalametse or 
“men of the water”; report states that they live as much in the water as out of it. 
I myself saw an instance of their utter disregard for crocodiles, They sleep close to the 
edge of the water, prepared at any moment, in case of alarm, to take to it. I estimate 
the number of these people to be about 5,000 or 6,000. They live under several petty 
Chiefs, the paramount Head being Samatette, now a man about 80 years of age, and 
quite unfit to carry on any business. The acting head Chief is a nephew named 
Capitonga, Samatette having appointed him to do his work. Capitonga is a man about 
50. He is a big blustering savage, quite unlike his followers, and encourages the sale of 
children to the Mombare traders. The minor Chiefs are Matupa, Bendo (a woman), 
Samatette, junr. and Masinda (a2 woman). The tribe are badly armed, and have little 
or no influence outside the swampy rivers occupied by them. I stayed for some time 
close to the residence of Capitonga, awaiting carriers from Lialui. During this time 
Capitonga several times boasted to me that he was the great Chief of most of Central 
Africa, that Lewanika, the Barotse King, was his servant, and other absurd boasts. On 
the appearance of my Barotse carriers and three of the head men, Capitonga adopted 
quite a different attitude. He bowed down before them and paid them tribute in skins, 
powder, lead, and calico, this conclusively showing that Lewanika was his master and 
hot as stated by him. ‘The swamps of the Cuando have often formed a hiding place 
for refugees from the Barotse country, and it was here that Lewanika himself found a 
temporary refuge when driven from power in the year 1884. ; 

On my return journey to Lake Ngami, in company with Barotse Headmen and 
carriers, on my arrival at the Cuando some of the latter wished to return home by 
direction of my headman, a Barotse. About thirty of Capitonga’s men took their places 
and carried my things as far as Nakalechwe; in addition I saw some of the Bamarshi 
paying tribute of skins, &c., to the Barotse, so that whatever Capitonga may tell people, 
1 my mind there is no doubt whatever that his tribe are subject to the Barotse, and he 
must certainly be put down as a vassal of the Barotse. 


Settlers. 


ee rane are no white _Settlers in the Bamarshi country, and the only white interest 
know of is a certain concession in possession of Mr. John Macdonald, the same 
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rson that claims a similar concession in the Bampukush country. This is supposed to 

@ a concession to search for minerals, and the exclusive right to trading and to have 
been given by Capitonga on the 22nd August, 1890. Capitonga denied to me that he 
had ever given Macdonald any concession, and when I showed him a copy of the original 
document and read to him the names of the witnesses, both he and the men mentioned 
denied that they had ever seen such a paper. In any case the document giving the 
concession being signed by Capitonga in 1890 would of itself render it invalid, for at 
that date the paramount Chief Samatette was ruling the country and the concession, if 
made, should certainly have been granted by him and not Capitonga. All trade with 
this country is carried on by the Mombares, who come here exclusively to purchase 
children, the Chiefs selling the children of their slaves for beads, calico, powder, and 
lead. I was told by more than one native that they had nothing but children to sell, in 
order to procure the commodities above-mentioned. ‘There was no endeavour to hide 
the fact that they sold slaves. Capitonga was apparently very annoyed with me because 
on my approach some Mombares that had been with him and, in course of completing 
a deal in children, had run away, and thus interfered with his business transaction. 


BALovaLe. 


The large tribe called the Balovaie, Balobale, or Baqualovale to the north of the 
Barotse are the next to be dealt with. 

It appears that early in the present century the country now occupied by the 
Balovale was a common hunting-ground for the followers of the Barotse and the great 
Central African power of Muata Yamvo the Balunda King. The Balovale, one of Muata 
Yamvo’s vassal tribes, some of whom had been hunting in this country, took advantage 
of disturbances amongst the Balunda to move into this area. According to the state- 
ments of the present Barotse, the Balovale finding themselves unable to resist an attack 
from that power, agreed to pay tribute to them, this they are supposed to have continued 
doing till the conquest of the Barotse by the Makololo in 1880. After this event the 

ayment of tribute fell into abeyance till the return to power of the Barotse. When 
Lavette became King of the Barotse and that nation became once again a united and 
powerful tribe, the Balovale King acknowledged Lewanika’s supremacy. The Balovale 
Chief Kakenge died in 1887, and unquestionably it was through the influence of 
Lewanika that the new Kakenge was put on the Throne. In 1891 this Kakenge did 
something to annoy Lewanika, and the latter determined to depose him; an expedition 
was sent into the Canna country, Kakenge’s principal town was burned and he himself 
compelled to flee into the bush. As near as I could ascertain this occurred during the 
rainy season of 1891, or somewhere between November 1891 and February 1892. 

It was on this expedition that the Barotse caught the small-pox from the Balovale 
and carried it back with them to their own country, Later on the Matabele, during 
one of their raids across the Zambezi, caught the disease from the Barotse, and from 
which the Matabele were suffering when we entered their country in 1898. After the 
i. oe administered to Kakenge he was permitted to resume the Chieftainship; 

ut in 1894, for again disobeying Lewanika’s orders, the latter deposed him without 
again having to use foree and put on the Throne in his place the present Kakenge, a 
son of Nyakatoro, or, as she is sometimes called, Nana Kandandu. This act shows most 
distinctly the enormous influence exercised by Lewanika in the Balovale country, 
Lewanika has from time to time given Kakenge, as well as some of the minor Chiefs of 
the Balovale friendly to him, a few head of cattle to restart their herds and give them 
milk. I hear that Kakenge, probably to magnify his own importance in the eyes of the 
Portuguese, has told them that these presents of cattle are tribute paid by Lewanika, 
which, needless to say, is quite absurd, considering the sirength of the two powers. 
Kakenge further received from Lewanika, and regularly wears, ivory bracelets similar 
to those worn by the petty Chiefs of the Burotse, and considered as a badge of 
a Chief of the Barotse; these bangles are alone worn by them. On my Jeaving 
Barotseland Lewanika informed me that in consequence of the bad reception given by 
Kakenge to me that he had sent word to the petty Chiefs of the Balovale that they 
must depose the present Kakenge and place another man on the Throne. We should 
hear shortly whether this has been done. The old Kakenge lived much further to the 
south than the present man, and consequently nearer Lewanika, probably, therefore, 
more under his influence and control. The deposed Kakenge now lives on the Zambezi 
about 25 miles north of the present Ruler, the latter living where his mother N yakatoro 
used to reside, viz., a little to the north of the junction of the Luena and Zambezi 
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Rivers; the town being on the west bank of the latter river and only a few hundred 
yards from it. ; 

Nyakatoro or Nana Kandandu now resides about 60 miles further to the north-east 
also close to the Zambezi, and in what is really considered Balunda territory. 

When the Barotse retired from the Balovale country in 1891 they left behind them, 
by order of Lewanika, two Barotse Headmen, as residents at the Court of Kakenge, to 
keep Lewanika informed of all that passed, and to represent him in the councils of the 
nation. 

When I visited the country I found these two men living in the southern part, their 
names were Linyoka and Molengasecuto. | sent the former man forward to warn 

akenge of my approach, and he afterwards was the go-between in the little communica- 
tion I had with that Chief. Kakenge is the tide taken by every paramount Chief of the 
Balovale on election to that office. 

The tribe is divided under a number of petty Chiefs and Chieftainesses. 

These, though calling Kakenge their paramount Head, exercise unquestionably a 
very independant rule over their own immediate subjects. Should it suit their purpose, 
in the event of any inter-tribal matters, I do not think they would pay much attention 
to the commands or wishes of Kakenge, and often fight it out amongst themselves, nor 
do I consider in all cases he would dare to enforce their submission. 

In the war of 1891 the Balovale Chieftainess, Nyakamissi, threw in her lot. with 
Lewanika against her own Chief Kakenge, and since that he has never attempted to inter- 
fere with her. Amongst the petty Chiefs the principal are: on the north, Nyakatoro, 
Samiena, Kangombe, Natchunyama, and Dipoba; on the west, Liandandama and 
Silunda ; on the south, Mushangwandungu, Kenia, Liandambia or Sinyama, Chinjungu, 
and Nyakamissi. ‘The Chiefs Mushangwandungu, Kenia, and Nyakamissi, whom I first 
met at Lewanika’s Court, and afterwards visited at their own towns, were most emphatic 
that the Balovale were subjects of the Barotse nation, and that they and their people 
Wished to remain so. Mushangwandungu was the principal councillor of the late 
Kakenge, and does not get on well with the present Kakenge, and, in case of a rebellion 
'n the country, would probably try and depose him and place himself on the Throne, and 
from what I saw I think this is quite likely to happen in the near future. The present 

akenge is, I believe, about 26 years of age, and, owing to drink and other vices, is now 
nearly an idiot, given to violent fits of passion, causing his immediate followers to be in 
Constant fear of death, and irritating the powerful petty Chiefs of his tribe, men quite 
as strong as himself. I really believe he does not know what he does, and is quite 
Irresponsible for his actions. 

Of the entire area now claimed by Lewanika, the northern portion of the Balovale 
country is that alone in any sense in occupation by the Portuguese. This occupation is 
only of quite recent date, and did not exist when the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty was 
Signed in 1891. 

As mentioned in my letter from Lialui of the 28th November last, I visited, in 
company with five Barotse Headmen and about sixty followers, Kakenge’s town at the 
Commencement of that month. As I have already stated, I had sent Linyoka to warn 
Kakenge of my approach; the answer he returned was that he could not see me, but 
Save no reason for so doing. On arrival at the town Kakenge refused to communicate 
With me, saying he was certain T had come to make him a prisoner for his treatment 
of the Rev. F. Coillard the previous year. I found at this town a Portuguese officer, 
Alferes Leitao, with about twenty white and black soldiers ; this officer I visited, and 
found the force in a recently constructed earthwork fort. I explained to this officer my 
reason for visiting Kakenge, viz., that Lewanika had informed me that Kakenge and the 

alovale nation were vassals to the Barotse, and I was anxious to ask Kakenge whether 
he acknowledged that fact. 

Kakenge was asked to be present at an interview held in the fort, only a few 

undred yards from his town; this he refused to do. Further requests, and then com- 
mands from the officer were sent, all of which he treated with contempt, refusing to 
Come and said that he would not come, and that, if we went to look for him, he would 
run away into the bush. After several further endeavours to obtain an interview, I 
reluctantly had to give it up, the Portuguese officer having no better success than myself. 

Saw a number of the Councillors who said they would like to hear what I had to say, 
but without the consent of their Chief they dare not listen to me. I also saw some 
of Nyakatoro’s Councillors, who were most friendly to myself and the Barotse with me. 
I eventually had to return to Lialui without seeing Kakenge, or having any communi- 
cation with him on the subject I had wished. 

In oe) to the Portuguese troops found by me at Kakenge’s, there is a further 
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force of 200 soldiers at Mosique or Mosico’s, and an officer and twenty men at Nyaka- 
toro’s, both being places in the northern portion of the Balovale : these posts have been 
formed within the past two years. I believe that the Portuguese Government state that 
their establishment at Mosique is of many years standing, having been used as a penal 
settlement by them. This 1 cannot help doubting, as the place was visited by Rev. F. 8. 
Amot on the 26th November, 1885, as mentioned in his book, “ Garenganze,” p. 152, 
and no mention is made of any such settlement. The Portuguese now propose to make 
3 _further settlement in the Balunda country, between the Zambezi and Kabompo 
ivers. 

In August 1895 the Rey. F. Coillard, of the Paris Uvangelical Mission, and mis- 
sionary with Lewanika, visited Kakenge, and for some supposed slight, such as not 
sending more than one messenger to give notice of his approach, was very nearly 
murdered by this lunatic Chief. M. Coillard has personally assured me that when he 
visited Kakenge’s there was no sign of occupation by the Portuguese, nor soldiers or 
traders there, and most certainly no fort. 

For some years the trade between Benguella and the country to the west of Lake 
Bangweolo, or what is now the Garenganze Kingdom, has been carried on by the 
Portuguese natives of Bihé, the route taken being through the northern portion of the 
Balovale country, the transport of goods has been by means of carriers passing direct 
from the Portuguese settlements to the Garenganze. Though passing through the 
Balovale, there was no attempt at occupying or forming depts in that country, it being, 
as already stated, my firm conviction that any occupation by the Portuguese has only 
taken place within the past year or so, and since the signing of the Treaty of 
1891. 

The present occupation is of a purely military character such as described, and 
this occupation is confined alone to the northern part of the country. As far as I am 
aware, neither Portuguese official or white trader has so far visited the major portion 
of the country to the south. 


Settlers. 


The only white settlers at present in the country, in addition to the military, are 
a station of the Plymouth Brethren at or near Nyakatoro’s, found by Mr. Arnot, 
and an out-station of the same Society at Kalongo Kameya, not far from Mosico’s. I 
have heard of no concessions of any description having been granted by Kakenge or any 
other Balovale Chief. 


Trade. 


At the present day there are no elephants left in this country, consequently there is 
no ivory. 

The forests have very few, if any, india-rubber trees, and except for a little bees 
wax, I know of no natural production that is of any value. ‘The country is of a swampy, 
marshy nature. If there is any trade with the outside world, it must be carried on with 
the natives of Bihé, called Mombares; whatever trade there is is very small. 

The Zambezi River passes through the Balovale country, and its several large 
tributaries, the Luena, Lumbala, and Lungonia, drain the largest part of it. 

The Zambezi thence runs south through the heart of the Barotse, which, with only 
one slight obstacle, the Falls of Sapuma, makes an excellent waterway between the two 
countries. 

This gives Lewanika and his army an excellent means of access to the Balovale, 
and enables them in ease of necessity to move their forces silently and swiftly into any 
portion of Kakenge’s country. This is what has already given the Barotse such a voice 
in Balovale affairs, and which hereafter will certainly lead to endless friction should there 
de any division between them. The Barotse influence cannot be ignored in dealing with 
matters in the Balovale, and for this reason, if for no other, it is clearly advisable that 
-he Barotse and such parts of the former country where Lewanika’s power has been felt 
should remain under one European Power. 

The northern boundary of the Balovale is the watershed between the Zambezi 
mm Congo Rivers, or, in other words, the southern boundary of the Congo Free 

tate. 

It is extremely difficult, so long after, to ascertain the exact relationship between 
the Balovale and the Barotse prior to the year 1830, The fact of the Balovale having 
been a vassal tribe of Muata Yamvo, the Balunda King, I think cannot be denied. It 
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is presumable that on their moving away from him and settling in the new country that 
they threw off their allegiance to him. 

Muata Yamvo’s power had been one of the greatest in Central Africa, but about 
100 years ago it began to decline, advantage of which was taken not only by the 
Balovale, but by a portion of the Balunda nation itself; these latter established them- 
selves between the Zambezi and Kabompo Rivers, and I deal more fully with them later 
on. However, these people acknowledge that on their settling where they now are they 
had to pay tribute to the Barotse, and I therefore consider it highly probable that the 
Balovale, who had settled themselves only just on the other side of the Zambezi River, 
did the same. 

In support of this theory T have the statement of the Barotse King, Lewanika, 
and the acknowledgment of every Balovale petty Chief that I interviewed, that this was 
the case. Being a young tribe, so to speak, their object on first settling in the new 
country must certainly have been to avoid wars and being raided; this could orily be 
done by propitiating their powerful neighbours on the south, 

When the Makololo, taking advantage of dissensions amongst the Barotse, over- 
came them, the opportunity occurred of avoiding payment, and which apparently was 
taken adyantage of by the Balovale. When, however, the Makololo power was 
destroyed and the Barotse again became powerful, I really think there can be litile 
doubt that certainly Kakenge and the more southern of the Balovale Chiefs at once 
again came under Barotse influence. It is impossible to think otherwise, the one a 
strong, numerous, warlike race, fresh from their overthrow of masters that had ruled 
them for over thirty years, ready again to take up what they had lost in former years ; 
the other, a feeble scattered race, under a number of petty Chiefs, amongst whom there 
- was very often inter-tribal disturbances, and under a paramount Chief that had not 
sufficient authority to compel them to combine. 

As to whether those of the more northern of the Balovale Chiefs, such as Kangombe 
and Katima, men whose towns were not accessible by canoes, ever really acknowledged the 
Barotse supremacy it is impossible to say. 

The question to be considered is whether, according to the laws of this nation, were 
the subordinate Chiefs in this instance bound by the act of the paramount Chief, that is 
to say, Kakenge in acknowledging the supremacy of the Barotse—was it binding on the 
whole of the Balovale nation? Iam of opinion that it was. Prior to acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Barotse, it is reasonable to presume that Kakenge considered in 
his mind as to whether the nation over which he ruled were capable of resisting the 
Barotse power, and that he and his Councillors must have come to the conclusion that 
they were not, and this was proved to be the case in 1891. 

We have the evidence of Mushangwandungu, Kenia, and Nyakamissi, the two 
former both being old men, that after the overthrow of the Makololo they themselves 
recognized the Barotse power; the then Kakenge lived with those two Chiefs, and, by 
their statements, the old Kakenge did give in to the Barotse supremacy; there can be 
no question but that the minor Chiefs were bound by this act. A Chief, as in the case 
of Kakenge, when raised by the nation from a petty Chief, to be their paramount head 
must thereby be given some increased powers: these I consider to be to preside at the 
big Councils of the nation and to decide for the tribe in general all matters dealing with 
outside tribes and States. Ifthe paramount Chief, therefore, acting on behalf of the 
nation, acknowledges the supreme sovereignty of another Power, the nation are bound 
by this act to acknowledge the fact. 

The Balovale position can therefore be summarized as follows :— 

Early in the century they first occupied their present country. 

Up to 1830 we have every reason to believe that they paid tribute and acknowledged 
the Barotse supremacy. 

It is acknowledged that from about 1830 till the downfall of the Makololo Power in 
1867 that they did not pay tribute to either the Makololo or Barotse. Probably owing 
to this, Dr, Livingstone, when visiting them in 1854, treats them as an independent nation. 

The only petty Chiefs that I saw, Mushangwandungu, Kenia, and Nyakamissi, acknow- 
ledge that on the resumption of power by the Barotse, Kakenge, as well as themselves, 
once again acknowledge that Power, in this it must be remembered the Mushangwandungu 
was Kakenge’s Prime Minister. 

It was by the influence of Lewanika that Kakenge was elected in 1887. 

It is a well-established fact that in 1891 the Barotse fought Kakenge, burned his 
town and forced him to seek refuge in the bush; also when the Barotse left the country 
they left two residents at the Court of the Chief, and these men were found there both 
by M. Coillard and myself. 
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Lastly, the late Kakenge, who is still alive, was deposed in 1894 by Lewanika with. 
out having to use force, and the present man put in his place. 

The question of Kakenge being the elected paramount Chief of the Balovale is 
indisputable. 

The Portuguese position in the Balovale is as follows: For the past forty or fifty 
years the natives of Bihé and Kangambe have carried on a trade with the Balovale; 
they have used the northern part of the country as a trade route to Central Africa but 
until the past year or so have made no permanent occupation, nor exercised any influence 
or jurisdiction over the natives, even the latter, judging by what I saw at Kakenge’s, 
can be very slight. 

They have a well-built earthwork fort at Kakenge’s, and it is to be presumed; 
similar ones at Mosico’s and Nana Kandandu’s. From personal inspection I can state 
that the fort at Kakenge’s is of only recent construction; M. Coillard’s evidence proves 
that this fort was not built in 1895. 

I think the oceupation of Mosico as a penal settlement for any length of time is 
open to considerable doubt. From the work of the Rev. F. 8. Arnot there appears to 
have been no sort of Portuguese occupation of any country east of Bihé in the year 
1885; the only records that I have been able to obtain that deal in anyway with the 
Balovale of the past are the works of Livingstone and Arnot. Livingstone ‘deals with 
his travels up the Zambezi and his return from St. Paul de Loando in 1858-54, or about 
twenty years after the downfall of the Barotse, and evidently when all sign of the 
influence of the latter had disappeared. 

Mr, Arnot’s visit to the country was made later in 1885, and again on his return 
from Garenganze in 1888. The principal part of his book “ Garenganze” is devoted to 
his travels through the northern portion of Balovale in 1885, just at the period when 
Lewanika himself had been driven from power and was striving to get back his Throne, 
it is probable therefore that Mr. Arnot did not find many indications of any Barotse 
influence, this really not showing itself plainly till the election of Kakenge in 1887. If 
Mr. Arnot does not explicitly mention having noticed anything to denote the paramountey 
of the Barotse ; he certainly does not allude to any Portuguese occupation of the country, 
which he most decidedly would have done if there had been the slightest white occupation. 

In dealing with the question of the Balovale nation forming part of Lewanika’s 
kingdom, I do not see the necessity of proving the state of affairs in years long past, 
though at the same time, [ have given an outline of what I can gather ; I really think 
the special point to be, the position of affairs at the time of the signing of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Treaty in June 1891. I might quote long extracts from the works of 
Dr. Livingstone to show that he was the first white man that ever visited this country, 
and also show the extent and description of the connections between the Bibé natives 
and the Balovale and Balunda prior to, and at the time of, his visit; the point, in my 
opinion, is, in June 1891, were Kakenge and the Balovale nation vassal subjects of the 
Barotse, and whether this is sufficient to enable them to be called part of the Barotse 
Kingdom. The question is not who first entered the country, or who first had trade 
dealings with these people, but simply, in 1891, when the Treaty was entered into 
between England and Portugal what was the exact relationship between Kakenge and 
the Barotse, I describe it thus. The then ruling Kakenge had been placed upon the 
Throne by Lewanika, or by his order, only three or four years previously, and presumably 
still under his influence. Within a month or so of the signing of the Treaty, Lewanika 
punished Kakenge for not complying with his wishes, burned his town, took all his cattle 
and herds, and forced him to flee into the bush; Kakenge was the acknowledged 
paramount Chief of the Balovale, and in administering this punishment he punished the 
nation, On retiring from the country Lewanika left two residents, who have remained 
there ever since. ‘lo the best of my knowledge and belief, there were no Portuguese 
occupying the country of any sort or description, Since the foregoing, has Lewanika 
forfeited any of his rights in Balovale? He has kept two residents in the country! he 
has deposed one Chief and put on the Throne another! he has presented the latter with 
a few head of cattle, a practice common in a native state where the Chief gives oxen, 
&c., to his head followers, should they be in want; he at once expostulated direct to the 
Portuguese, and also through the English Government, immediately he heard of the 
moving of troops into the country, and lastly, | myself saw Balovale Chiefs at Lewanika’s 
own Court that had come to pay homage and tribute to him. In addition to all this, 
we have the distinct Statements of Balovale Chiefs that they are subjects of Lewanika, 
and that they want to remain so. I think this clearly proves that in 1891 the Balovale 
were part and parcel of the Barotse Kingdom, and that Lewanika, since that has in 


no way forfeited any rights by any act or negligence on his part. I must now consider 
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the action of Great Britain and Portugal since June 1891, and in what way it effects the 
Sovereign rights of the Barotse over the Balovale. In the first place there is the 
existing modus vivendi agreed to in 1893, and since extended, by which “ the course of the 
Zambezi from the cataracts of Katima Molilo up to its confluence with the Kabompo 
River, and thence the course of the latter river,” was made the provisional boundary, 
thus separating the Barotse from the Balovale. 
By Article X of the Treaty of June 1891, it is specially stipulated that the modus 
vivendi should in no way be held as prejudging the ultimate territorial rights of Great 
ritain and Portugal, therefore it cannot override any territorial rights of the Barotse 
King. When the provisional boundary was made, the existing maps of all that part of 
the country were most imperfect, and the knowledge of both England and Portugal of the 
Most meagre description ; it is probable, therefore, that the provisional line was adopted 
simply on account of its having been fairly accurately surveyed, and nothing more than 
what it is supposed to be, viz., a temporary arrangement, and in no way binding upon 
the future boundary line, and certainly in no way curtailing the jurisdiction of the 
Barotse King. 
I do not understand from the Agreement of 1893 that the two Governments in any 
way considered the provisional boundary line as in any way the western boundary of 
the Barotse Kingdom. The “Carta de Angola,” published in 1892, I believe shows 
Portuguese “ posts of occupation,” at Peho, in the Bachibokwe country, Covongo, also in the 
same country, and Quinjania and Catema Nuovo, both in Balovale, if such was really the 
case, they must have been then established, and have now been withdrawn, for, according 
to the statements of Alferes Leitao, the only Portuguese posts west of Bihé were at 
Mosico, Nana Kandandu, and Kakenge’s. If these posts had been there in December 
1891, when Lewanika punished Kakenge, I cannot help believing they would have inter- 
ered or expostulated, but such was not the ease. If they did not exist in December 
1891, much less did they exist in June 1891, at the time of the signing of the Treaty, 
therefore, whatever occupation exists at the present time is clearly an occupation in 
accordance with the terms of Article VITI of the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty, and does not 
affect the case. 
I am fully convinced that when Lewanika expostulated with the Portuguese for 
entering the Balovale country, he was quite unaware of our Treaty with Portugal, and 
hew nothing of the Articles affecting him and his country, 


BALUNDA. 


The next tribe to be dealt with is the Balunda or Balonda. They arean offshoot of 
the main Balunda tribe, ruled by Muata Yamvo, whose country now forms part of the 
Congo Free State, Karly in the present century this portion of the Balunda proper, 
like the already mentioned Balovale, broke away from the paramount Power, and settled 
in the country between the Zambezi, on what is culled by the natives the Liba or 
Liambai and the Kabompo River. On their first settlement, probably for the reasons 
already given, they became vassals of the Barotse. The present Shinte, whom I both 
visited at his own town, and also saw at Lewanika’s Court, informed me that both he and 
his predecessors had regularly paid tribute to the Barotse Kings except during the 
period of the Makololo ascendancy ; this was corroborated by every one of the Balunda 
that [ questioned. Like the Balovale, and other Central African tribes, the Balunda are 
divided under a number of petty Chiefs, with one elected paramount Head, styled Shinte, 
each Succeeding Chief taking this title. The present Shinte generally lives where I 
have shown his name on the accompanying map,* but his principal town is situated a 
short distance from the Kabompo-Zambezi junction. For some years the Balovale and 
Balunda have not been on friendly terms; the former have gradually been gaining a 
foot-hold on the east bank of the Liambai, and pushed back the latter tribe from the 
banks north of the Lieuni tributary; it was owing to the annoyance given by the 
Balovale that the present Shinte has moved his capital so much to the south, 

Except the area just mentioned as having been taken by the Balovale, the Balunda 
occupy almost the whole country in the fork between the Zambezi and Kabompo. The 
petty Chiefs of the Balunda treat their paramount Head very much in the same style as 
the Balovale, some of them are quite as powerful as Shinte, and often he is not strong 
enough to enforce his wishes or orders upon them; when in this difficult position he 
generally appeals to Lewanika, and generally receives assistance from him to punish the 
rebellious subject. It was on a mission of this description that [ met Shinte at 


foo2 * Not printed. 0 
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Lawanika’s Court, a petty Chief of the Balunda living on the Lusabo River had detied 
his Chief, and Shinte came for assistance to Lewanika. 

As also, in the case of the Balovale, the Zambezi River affords an excellent water- 
way between the two countries, Barotse and Balunda, rendering it an easy matter to 
transport armies to the assistance of Shinte. When returning from the Balunda it took 
me only two days and a-half from Shinte’s town to Lialui, the capital of the Barotse, 
the whole distance being done in native canves. 

In every way the customs and manners of the Balunda and Balovale are alike, due 
to their common origin. In this country again we have a Chief elected by the people, 
yet who has really very little power in inter-tribal matters, and who is often detied by 
his subordinates, yet there is no disputing the fact that certainly in name he is 
recognized by all as their paramount Head. All matters connected with external tribes 
and States are dealt with by him alone, and his acts in these affairs must be recognized 
by the subordinate Chiefs. With reference to the Barotse supremacy, I questioned 
Shinte most carefully ; the interview was held at his own town, the interpreter was my 
own, and there is no reason to suppose that he was not freely and willingly stating what 
was the fact. Shinte most distinctly stated that he and his nation were subjects of 
Lewanika ; that he and his predecessors had paid tribute to the Barotse; and that they 
did not wish to be separated from them, ‘There is, therefore, no question as to this 
country being part and parcel of the Barotse Kingdom. ‘To the best of my knowledge 
and belief there are no white residents in the country. I was informed by a half-caste 
Portuguese, acting as interpreter to the Portuguese officer at Kakenge’s, that the 
Portuguese officials had approached Shinte with regard to their founding a station in his 
country, and that he could not allow them to come unless they received the sanction of 
Lewanika. 

The country is scarcely known to any one outside the territory, and, as far as I 
am aware, Dr. Livingstone, Mr. Coillard, and myself are the only white people that have 
ever visited this country. There is no trade with the outside world, neither white or 
black waders ever visiting the Balunda; there are still elephants, and consequently 
ivory, but the natives are so badly armed that very little of this is obtained ; the little 
that is procured is paid to Lewanika as tribute. I have heard of no Concessions of any 
sort ever having been given by Shinte or other Balunda Chief. I have not heard of 
there being any india-rubber or other marketable commodity, in fact, the country is so 
little known that one does not know whether there is anything there or not. ‘To the 
north, or in fact the northern half of the country, is hilly, but the southern portion flat, 
and in places marshy and swampy. I do not believe that any Portuguese official up to 
the time of my visit had ever been in this country. 


BALEKWAKWA. 


Eastward of the Balunda live the Balekwakwa, they have already been alluded to. 
They are descendants of the Balui or Barotse that fled from the Barotse Valley after the 
conquest by the Makololo in 1830. It was amongst these that Lewanika himself was 
born and brought up, and from where he went to seize the throne in the Lower Barotse 
country. These naturally are a portion of the kingdom, and are shown even on the 
Portuguese maps as Ba-Lui. 

In this report Ido not think it is necessary to deal with the remainder of the 
vassal tribes, viz., Bamashasha, Bacaonde, and Bashukulumbwe, as their position lies 
east of the provisional boundary and, therefore, within the present British sphere of 
influence. I did not visit these countries, nor send any expedition there, so that I am 
not in a position to give any information about them. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Having now dealt separately with each division, we will now consider generally the 
Tights of the Barotse to the territory in dispute. 

Tn questioning King Lewanika, and asking him to describe the boundaries of his 
kingdom, he replied, “I do not know what you mean by kingdom, but I will tell you 
where my people live ;” this he gave as follows :— 

1. The country occupied by the Barotse tribe themselves, the main part being to 
the west of Zambezi as far as the Cuando River ; 
2, The country of the Bampukush ; 
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3. The Bamarshi or Ba-Cuando ; 

4. That part of the Mambunda tribe living to the east of the watershed between 
Cuito and Cuando Rivers ; 

5. The Bamacoma ; 

6, The Mabuenyi; 

7. The Mamboé ; 

8. The Balovale ; 

9, The Balunda ; 

10. The Balekwakwa ; 

11. The Monkoya ; 

12. 'The Bamashasha ; 

13. The Bakwangwa ; 

14. The Matotella ; 

15. The Basubia ; 

16. The Batoka; and 

17. The Bashukulumbwe. 

Of these, the whole of the country occupied by the tribes No. 1-10 lie to the west 
of the present provisional boundary, and therefore would be separated from Barotse and 
English territory, should the present arrangement be confirmed. ‘The extreme boundary 
of these countries, above described, starting from the junction of the Chobe or Cuando 
River, and the Zambezi, is as follows :— 

The Chobe River westward till reaching the Bampukush about latitude 18° south, 
thence the southern boundary of that country till reaching the Okovango River, thence 
up that river to its junction with the Cuito River, up the Cuito River till reaching the 
mouth of a small tributary called the Catete (this, though not shown on any map, is 
said to be about 70 miles from the Cuito and Okovango junction}, up the Catete to its 
source, thence in a north-westerly direction along the watershed between the Cuito and 
Cuando River until reaching the Luchasi country about 14°30 south latitude, thence east 
along that parallel of latitude till striking the Cubangui River, up this river to its souree, 
thence a line due north till striking the Lungabungu River. From here Lewanika 
cannot describe his boundary, except so far as to say that from this point his boundary 
is the northern boundary of the Balovale eastward as far as Lake Dilolo, where his 
boundary becomes the watershed between the Zambezi and Congo Rivers, or the southern 
boundary of the Congo Free State. 

From what | have already stated it will be seen that I divide the entire country into 
two heads: First, the Barotse and their actual servants; secondly, the tribes with Chiefs 
of their own, who recognize the sovereignty of the Barotse King. 

Under the first heading are the Barotse, Bamacoma, Mabuenyi, Mamboé (all 
rer of the provisional boundary), Monkoya, Bakwangwa, Matotella, Basubia, and 

toka. 

Under the second heading are the Bampukush under Lebebe and Monkoya, Bamarshi 
under Samatette, Mambunda under several petty Chiefs, Balovale under Kakenge, Balunda 
under Shinte, Balakwakwa, Bamashasha, Bacaonde, and Bashukulumbwe. , 

I have already expressed by opinion that to separate any of the people mentioned 
under the first heading would unquestionably be to divide the people living under one 
Chief, one law, and who in every way are one people. This would be done if the present 
provisional boundary was confirmed. Lewanika is the sole King of all this country, 
except his own blood relations there is no one that could dispute his authority, and any 
division or anyone else placed in power to rule any portion of this area must of necessity 
lead to civil war. I : 

Under the second heading I have fully dealt with the Bampukush and their Chiefs 
Lebebe and Monkoya ; it is an established fact that both these men pay tribute to Chiefs 
living within already British territory, viz., Lewanika and Sekgome, between whom up 
till lately there has been a dispute as to their respective rights. 

The Bampukush are vassals of one side or the other; in no sense are they an 
independent tribe, the question is therefore what portion can be said to be under Lewanika 
and what under Sekgome. Lewanika, in supporting Monkoya and getting tribute from 
him, claims the entire territory up to Okovango, though I should be only in favour of 
acknowledging up to the Luiana River. Starting, therefore, to define Lewanika’s 
boundary, 1 should adopt the junction of the Luianna and Cuando and thence up the 
former river to its source. The question of the Bamarshi under Sematette there can 
be little doubt about, They are a feeble miserable race, living for safety in the swamps, 
and with a powerful tribe near them like the Barotse cannot possibly be considered 
independent. Moreover, the fact of Lewanika exercising influence in the Bampukuslt 
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and Mambunda country on the far side of their river, is sufficient to show the position 
they are in. With regard to the Mambunda, I think the quotations from Major Serpa 
Pinto’s works, himself a Portuguese official, shows that in the past this portion of the 
tribe were subjects of the Barotse King. Those Chiefs that were sent for by Lewanika, 
and whom I saw, clearly acknowledged the Barotse sovereignty as well as Catongatonga 
and his brother Lindo, to whom I sent a messenger. From these facts I think that the 
claim of Lewanika is fully established :— 

Regarding Balovale, I consider I have dealt sufficiently fully in the former part of 
my Report. The only thing that I might now refer to would be that considering the 
strained relations between Mushangwandungu and his paramount Chief Kakenge, I 
think that in order to simplify matters between the Portuguese Government and ourselves, 
it would be an easy matter to make a division in this country that might not lead to any 
- disturbances amongst the natives themselves. The Balunda under Shinte are yassals 
and subjects of the Barotse and as such cannot be separated from them. 

Article IV of the Treaty of the 11th June, 1891, states that the western line of 
division separating the respective spheres of influence “shall follow the centre of the 
channel of the Upper Zambezi, starting from Katima Rapids up to where it reaches 
the Barotse Kingdom.” 

From this Report and a glance at the accompanying map, it is clear that not only 
are the Katima Rapids already within the Barotse Kingdom, but that the western 
boundary at that parallel of latitude is very far removed on the west of that point ; 
therefore in order to define the western boundary of that kingdom, a starting point 
cannot be made from that place, 

When discussing with Lewanika the approaching Commission to settle the boundary 
between the spheres of influence of England and Portugal, he over and over stated that 
he wished the whole of his country to be under Her Majesty the Queen, and not to have 
it divided between England, Germany, and Portugal. 1 explained to him that the 
country to the south of the Katima Molilo Rapids had already been settled, but that T 
was certain in the remainder of his country Her Majesty's Government would do their 
utmost to have the boundaries justly settled; at the same time I pointed out to him 
that, though he had fully explained to me what he considered the country of “ his 
people,” yet, as we were on the most friendly terms with the Government of His Majesty 
the King of Portugal, he must understand that, in order to maintain those friendly 
relations, we might have to give way on some point, and that he must not be surprised 
if the boundary decided upon does not give to him the entire area that he was 
claiming. 

In conclusion, I will express my opinion that should the Barotse and those small 
tribes that I have classified as their servants, viz., the Bamacoma, Mamboé, and 
Mabuenyi, be separated from the King, Lewanika and his people, that it would cause 
endless trouble and worry, and most probably put an end to all intercourse between 
Lewanika and either Government for a considerable period, and throw back the good 
work that is now being carried on amongst the natives by missionaries of all Churches 
and nationalities. As to the portions described as vassal tribes, the Barotse would 
certainly be very annoyed at their being separated from them, the King and the Chief 
men of the nation especially, and it would probably lead to a good deal of future compli- 
cations between the two Governments ; for I am perfectly certain that it would require 
a good deal of forcible persuasion to compel Lewanika or his successor not to interfere 
in the affairs of countries from whom up to the present he has collected tribute, and in 
every way considered as a conquered nation. In Lewanika we have a most enlightened 
Chief, who has refused to recognize the buying and selling of slaves, the putting down 
of which is the one great object of the extension of European influence in Central 
Africa; he isa man that could be relied upon to do everything in his power to assist in 
stamping it out in Central Africa, and with his vast armies an excellent auxiliary in case 
of need, thoroughly loyal, and, in my idea, a man to be made a friend of. 

Before finishing, [ should be glad if, through your office, I could convey to the 
Portuguese Government my sincere thanks for the kindness and courtesy shown to me 
by their officer Alferes Leitao when I visited Kakenge’s town in November last, 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) ff. GOOLD-ADAMS, 
Major, the Royal Scots. 


LLL CC ene 
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No. 36. 


Major Goold-Adams to Foreign Office. —(Received August 28.) 


Sir, Army and Navy Club, August 27, 1897. 

| HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 28rd instant, 
covering a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the British South Africa Company, 
with reference to certain statements made to the Company’s representative in 
Cape Town by a trader from the Portuguese possessions in West Africa. 

The statement that from 300 to 400 European convicts from St. Paul de 
Loanda had been recently moved to Benguella by the Portuguese Government and 
there armed and marched towards the Barotse boundary is so very vague that it is 
difficult to gather what is exactly meant. The word “recently” may mean that 
this movement has taken place within the past six moths, and since my visit to the 
Rarotse and Balovale country. It may also mean that the Portuguese are occu- 
pying further stations to the south of where | found them in November last ; this 
naturally would be serious, and likely, as I have already pointed out, to bring on a 
conflict between the followers of Lewanika and the Portuguese. 

I am, however, rather inclined to think that this movement simply alludes to 
the occupation of the Batovale country reported by me in November last, and the 
ch of white (probably released European convicts) and black soldiers at 

osico’s, Kakenge’s, and Nana Kandandu’s. 

The word “recently,” used by a trader, I should interpret as meaning any- 
thing within the last year or eighteen months; this would indorse what I have 
already stated in my report, that the occupation of the Balovale country had only 
taken place since 1895. 

I think that the British South Africa Company should be asked to find out, if 
possible, from the trader that has supplied the information, something more 
definite as to the time of arrival of these convicts at Benguella, and their date 
of starting for the interior. 

1 know that a very considerable quantity of india-rubber is collected by the 
natives on the Upper Cuando and Cubangui Rivers, and that within the last year or 
so two white Portuguese traders have established themselves in that country fer the 
sole purpose of trading in that article. To both of these men Lewanika has sent 
several messages, refusing permission for them to remain there, and threatening to 
turn them out. Should it be ascertained that the troops lately dispatched into the 
interior from Benguella have started within the past few months, it is most probable 
that they have been sent to support these trading stations. 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) H. GOOLD-ADAM , 





No. 37. 


Treasury to Foreign Office.—(Received September 1.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, August 31, 1897. 

I LAID before the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury Mr. Bertie’s 
letter of the 17th instant, explaining the arrangements which the Marquess of 
Salisbury proposes to make in order to relieve the strain imposed upon the Com- 
missioner and other officers of the British Central Africa Protectorate by the absences 
on ordinary or sick leave of members of the staff; and I am directed to convey to you 
their Lordships’ sanction for (1) the appointment of Captain Manning to be Deputy 
Commissioner and Consul, with salary at the rate formerly assigned to the Deputy 
Commissioner, viz., 8001. per annum, and on the understanding that he will still act as 
Commandant of the forces; (2) the appointment to the post of Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner and Vice-Consul of a military officer, who will be seconded for the 
purpose, with a salary of 700/. per annum, the rate hitherto drawn by the Commandant 
of the forces. 

These changes, as my Lords note, will involve no additional charge on Protectorate 
funds. 

Lam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 


[992] Pp 
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No. 38. 


Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received September 3.) 


| 


(No. 144, Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, July 12, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith, for your Lordship’s information, a 
correspondence which has taken place between Herr von Elpons, the Administrator of 
German Nyasaland, who resides at the north end of Lake Nyasa, and myself. 

A certain Headman called Mwinichiteti (written by the Germans “ Munikiteti ay 
resides on the north bank of what is marked on existing maps as the Songwe River, on 
or about the 88rd degree of east longitude, 

A short way below the village of Mwinichiteti the two branches of the Songwe 
join, the lower branch (the southernmost) being called on existing maps the “ Legangi.” 
It appears doubtful as to which of these branches was considered to be the Songwe at 
the time the Anglo-German Convention was signed. 

Mwinichiteti has for some fifteen years past been in constant communication with 
the British. During the past year, however, his people having committed several 
robberies, he has made friends with the Germans. 

In connection with one of these robberies, which was reported to Mr. Taylor, the 
Collector at the north end of Lake Nyasa, this official sent out to arrest Mwinichiteti, 
had him arrested, and brought in to Karonga. Before taking any action in the case, 
however, he took all evidence procurable as to the exact situation of Mwinichiteti’s 
village, as he knew that it was not far from the German boundary. He ascertained thus 
the exact site of his village, and as he felt doubtful whether it might eventually be held 
to be in British or in German territory, he decided to take no action in the niaiter, 
released Mwinichiteti, and sent him to his home. 

Mwinichiteti, however, did not go direct home, but went to Langenburg, the 
German head-quarters on Lake Nyasa, and there told a piteous tale as to his being a 
German subject, that war had been brought to him by the British, and that he had been 
generally badly treated. 

Thereupon Herr von Elpons, accepting Mwinichiteti’s tale as correct, communicated 
with Mr. Taylor and with myself. Mr. Taylor had previously written (o Herr von 
Elpons, telling him that he had taken no action at all in Mwinichiteti’s case beyond 
having him arrested, and that he had been released, as he could not say for certain 
whether he lived in British or in German territory. 

The above is an account of what actually took place. Your Lordship will observe 
from the copies of the letters written by Herr von Elpons that he is a little hasty, and 
that he is perhaps rather too nich inclined to accept as true such accounts as may be 
brought in to him by natives dealing with supposed wrongs by British residents inflicted 
on natives in German territory. 

The natives living on or about the border-line between German and British 
territory on the Nyasa—Tanganyika plateau have now thoroughly realized that there 
are two Powers in those parts, and in any case, however simple, of judicial work, such as 
arresting a man for theft, if action is taken by the British authorities, the man’s relations 
at once run to the German authorities stating that war has come to them, and so forth. 
In similar manner there have been constantly occurring cases where natives who have 
been in any way dealt with by the German authorities have at once come in to 
Mr. Taylor with dreadful complaints, which, however, | am glad to say, he has always 
taken “ with a grain of salt.” 

I have now instructed Mr. Taylor to thoroughly investigate every case spoken of by 
Herr von Elpons so far as these may be traceable, and to forward me the results of his 
investigation. 

The only one concerning this Administration is that of Mwinichiteti. All the other 
villages, so far as | can trace the names, are situated somewhere on the Anglo-German 
boundary on the Nyasa~Tanganyika plateau between German territory and that over 
which the British South Atrica Chartered Company has administrative power. The 
station of Ikawa is the Chartered Company's station on the plateau, and is in charge of 
Mr. Charles McKinnon. 

To refer again to the case of M winichiteti. 1 may state that I heard from 
Mr. Taylor that absolutely no ill-treatment whatsoever was suflered by him, that he was 
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well treated during the very short time he was detained, and that he was sent away 
perfectly well und uninjured, together with such men as were with him. 

I may say also that Herr von Elpons is evidently misinformed in stating that the 
“region round Chiteti has been thrown into terror. . _ 2” There has been no action on 
Mr. Taylor's part calculated to throw the district into terror in any way except that 
Mwinichiteti was arrested in a quiet and orderly manner. 

I do not know who the person is referred to by Herr von Elpons as the “Sultan 
Muembe,” unless it is a small Headman known as “Mwembe,” who has a_ village 
containing about 150 inhabitants, and who lives near to the Songwe. Whether this 
small Headman has had any differences with the Chartered Company at Ikawa I am not 
able to say, but I shall be informed by Mr. Taylor in due course, whom I have 
instructed to inquire very carefully into the matter. 

With regard to all’ these cases which concern the station of Ikawa (British Sonth 
Africa Company), | have forwarded te Major Forbes the statements made by Herr von 
Elpons, with a request that he will give me all information in his power. 

Herr von Elpons has only a slight knowledge of the locality which is dealt with in 
his letter to me. ‘There is no German station nearer than Langenburg. From Langen- 
burg to Mwinichiteti is about seven days’ journey. It would undoubtedly operate 
greatly to a quiet settlement of all these small native questions on the Anglo-German 
boundary if the German Government would place a station somewhere on the eastern 
half of the Nyasa~Tanganyika plateau. At the present date there is no German official 
hearer to the plateau than Langenburg, except that at the Songwe River there resides 
a Museat Arab lovally known as “ Mirambo” (who formerly lived in British territory 
near Karonga) who is invested by the German Administrator with authority to act as 
one of their officials, 

I have no knowledge of any of the names of places given by Herr von Elpons as 
the sites of attacks by Englishmen, nor do | know who was the official sent by him to 
make inquiries, but T presume it would be a native, or the Arab whose name I have 
mentioned. One of the attacks mentioned apparently refers to the time when Major 

issmann passed through this part of Africa and had difficulties with the natives on the 
Nyasa—Tanganyika plateau many years ago. 

The remainder appear to refer to the British South Africa Company’s officials at 
Ikawa, and I presume that they are probably cases where those officials have arrested 
or dealt with wrong-doers. 1 am personally acquainted with Mr. McKinnon, the 
Chartered Company’s official at Ikawa, and while he lived within this Protectorate he 
bore the reputation of being an exceedingly quiet, sensible, competent man. 

From all this correspondence, however, your Lordship will, I think, agree with me 
that it is very necessary to have an early definition of the Anglo-German boundary on 
the Nyasa~Tanganyika plateau. 

As I am aware from despatches and telegrams, a Commission for this purpose has 
already been provided for. | trust that it will arrive here speedily, as otherwise it will 
be too late to take advantage of the present dry season, and the prolonging of its 
Operations during the wet season (January, February, and March) would not be possible. 
Unless its work were concluded by the end of the year it would probably be necessary 
for the Commission to cease all work until the month of April 1898. ; 

Your Lordship will observe from my letter to Herr von Elpons that in default of 
My receiving word shortly that the Boundary Commission is actually on its way out, I 
‘Intend going up to the north end of Lake Nyasa myself, in order’ to arrive at some 
lemporary definition of the boundary which both the German and the British officials 
Will adhere to. Jt is the want of an agreed boundary-line which is causing trouble, and 
! feel little doubt that if 1 go myself to the north end of Lake Nyasa and meet Herr von 
Elpons there, we shall speedily be able to come to an arrangement which will do away 
with future difficulties, at any rate until such time as the Boundary Commission can 
commence its work, 

I also transmit, for your Lordship’s information, a copy of another letter { have 
received from Herr von Elpons in connection with a claim made by the German 
Government on behalf’ of the owner of a caravan which was attacked and looted by the 
British South Africa Company’s officials last year, and which was referred to in my 
despatch No. 55 of the | 9th March, 1897. 

It will be observed that the damages in this case have been assessed at some 
15,000 rupees, and I am now forwarding Herr von Elpon’s letter to Major Forbes, with 
* request that he will inform me what action he will now take in the matter, 

Major Forbes, however, is I believe somewhere in the country lying between Tété 
and Mashonaland south of the Zambezi, and there is no person left by him in any part 
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of the territories north of the Zambezi nor in this Protectorate who is authorized to deal 

with any matters of this description. 
, ' I have, &e. 

(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 


————— ae 


Inclosure 1 in No. 38. 
Baron von Elpons to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


(Translation.) Langenburg, June 12, 1897. 

THE Chief Munikiteti was about a week ago by order of the officer in charge of 
the station of the Chartered Company at Ikawa attacked in the night by Askaris, and 
taken away prisoner. | at once sent to the officer in charge at Ikawa to demand from 
the officer in qnestion that Munikiteti should be set free unharmed. 

J shall now institute an inquiry, and on behalf of the Imperial Government will 
take steps to prosecute the officials in question for damages. 

This is now about the sixth case of breach of international border law on the part 
of the officials of the Chartered Company. It seems that the meaning of international 
law is not at all clear to these officials. 

I beg to request that you will take steps to prevent repetitions of these breaches 
of international law. 

On my part I have given orders to all my Chiefs on the boundary to resist such 
attacks with force of arms. 

The officials are given by name, “ Kinondo,” ‘“ Robo,” and “ Miana,” of whom it 
is stated that they have repeatedly come into German territory, shot down people, and 
stolen cattle, and other property from them. 


(Signed) v. ELPONS. 


ES 


Inclosure 2 in No, 38. 
Acting Commissioner Sharpe to Baron von Elpons. 


Sir, The Residency, Zomba, July 5, 1897. 
| HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your two letters of the 12th June. 
Trading vs German Teegert ain publishing a notice in the next issue of the 
Ca om 

Arrest of Munikiteti. -1 received by the same mail which brought your letter, a 
communication from Mr. Taylor regarding this matter, from which it appears the 
circumstances are as follows :— 

Mr. McKinnon, the Agent of the British South Africa Chartered Company at 
Ikawa, recently sent in to Mr. Taylor, the Collector for North Nyasa, a man who had 
been robbed and wounded by people at Munikiteti’s. Mr. McKinnon stated that he 
had heard the “ Milandu,’* but came to the conclusion that Munikiteti’s was within the 
the British Central Africa Protectorate. 

Mr. Taylor having made careful inquiries, and having ascertained that Munikiteti’s 
was on the right bank of the Songwe, sent out police to bring him in. As soon as 
Munikiteti was brought in to Mr. Taylor, the latter came to the conclusion that it was a 
doubtful question as to whether his village was in German or in British territory, and, 
therefore, pending the question of the final definition of the boundary, he at once released 
Munikiteti. On Mr. Taylor’s subsequent arrival at Karonga, he found a letter from 
yourself awaiting him, complaining that Munikiteti had been arrested, and he informs 
me that he at once wrote to you to inform you of the actual facts of the same. 

From what Mr. Taylor tells me, it is evident that Munikiteti has given to you a 
very exaggerated account of what took place, as Mr. Taylor tells me that this man was 
merely arrested and brought in to him, no violence of any description having taken 
place. As you are no doubt aware, natives are very given to exaggeration in such 
matters. 


* Cave, 
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I regret that any steps should have been taken by Mr. Taylor in this particular 
locality pending the exact definition of the boundary by the Commission which is now on 
its way out from Europe, and should it eventually turn out that Munikiteti is in German 
territory, I need hardly tell you that I feel great regret that any steps should have 
been taken by Mr. Taylor. 

With regard to where the boundary actually comes, you will observe from the 
Anglo-German Treaty that the Songwe is the boundary from its mouth until one reaches 
the 33rd degree of east longitude (Greenwich). In all the maps I possess Munikiteti’s 
is placed considerably to the east of the 33rd degree, and if this position is correct it 
would clearly be in British territory, being on the right bank of the Songwe. 

For my own part I think that when the Anglo-German Convention was signed, the 
southern branch of the Songwe (which is known as the Legange) was mistaken for the 
Songwe. [If such supposition is correct, then Munikiteti would be in German territory 
If, however, the exact words of the Convention are to be followed, | think it will be 
found that the true Songwe River never reaches even so far west as the 33rd degree of 
east longitude (Greenwich). 

I feel sure that with regard to this question you will find Mr. Taylor anxious to do 
everything in his power to facilitate the harmonious working of political matters in such 
territory as is at present in doubt, and I have myself written to Mr. Taylor impressing 
upon him forcibly that it would be best to take no steps in that locality pending the 
actual definition. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 





Inclosure 3 in No, 38. 
Baron von Elpons to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


(Translation.) Government Offices, Langenburg, July 2, 1897. 

I FIND it necessary to again bring before the notice of your honour a case of 
violation on the border, the seventh within two years. 

This time it concerns the official Taylor. This gentleman caused last month 
two people from German territory — Muinikiteti and Maya, a Unyika—to be 
be arrested in the mght by twenty Askaris and brought to [kawa in chains. There the 
people lay for three days and were then released, The cause of this arrest was an old 
dispute between the above named and a man of the name of Scharcha, from English 
territory. It is true that Mr. Taylor apologized, but Iam not in any way inclined to 
accept an apology by letter from a subordinate official for a breach of international law 
such as this. Mr. Taylor had, as he himself writes, doubts as to the border of Kiteti. 
He inquired from his “ capitao,” a negro, and held this information to be, sufficient to. 
arrest, for a mere bagatelle, a native residing in German territory to whom | had given 
a letter of protection and a German flag. 

] must request your honour for an adequate punishment of the guilty official. 

The incursions which the officials, both of the Administration and of the Chartered 
Company, make on the border are quite unheard of, and prove either that these officials. 
have received no instructions or ignore the instructions of those in authority over 
them. : 

The happy-go-lucky Beare! style with which Mr. Taylor treats his actions finds 
expression in his letter of apology: “I hope you would not have too much 
trouble 1” 

The damages claimed by Muinikiteti, whose body shows raw wounds which were 
given to him by your soldiers, is 2,000 rupees, for deprivation of liberty and ill-treat- 
ment. The Unyika, Maya, 60 years of age, also ill-treated by your Askaris without any 
grounds, claims for damages 1,000 rupees. 

The result of these incursions, as ascertained by a German official who, in conse- 
quence of orders from myself, made inquiries into the case, is that the population of the 
whole region about Kiteti has been thrown into terror and fright from incursions of your 
officials on the border. . 

It has also been proved that the Sultan Muembe, from Litampa, on the Mganda, 
was attacked in April of this year by twenty Askaris from Ikawa. At that time all his 
goods, to the value of 1,000 rupees, were stolen. Muembe was led away in chains, and 
with him three women. These were violated and afterwards released. 
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The Chief Chombo, of Ikanda, three hours east of Msangua, claims 1,500 rupees 
damages. He was, in February of this year, attacked by two Englishmen, whose native 
names are “ Bobo” and “ Kionto,” from the station of Ikawa, and his whole village 
was plundered. 

The total sum which is due owing to violations of the boundary by officials of 
the Administration at Ikawa therefore comes to 4,500 rupees. 

Now follow the eases in which I have not been able to ascertain whether the officials 
of the Administration or of the Chartered Company are to blame. 

At this stage I would request that your Honour will do your best to put an end for 
good and for all to these unlawful goings on, and will at last allow the inhabitants of 
German territory to rest in peace. It is not my concern to put an end to this violation 
of border. I will, nevertheless, take energetic steps to prevent repetitions of these 
breaches of international law. Wil! you, therefore, take notice of my action towards the 
inhabitants of the border in German territory, to whom I have granted power to shoot 
down, without bandying words, anybody who advances upon them from English terri- 
tory in a robber-like manner, be he Enropean or Askari. 

I now send you the details, and beg that you will take steps that the damages be 
paid at once. 

The Jumbe Makanjira of Mkowo states that some time ago he was attacked by two 
Englishmen, in company with the Sultan Queba, of Urreri, and his village, of about thirty- 
five huts with 200 inhabitants, burned down. Three people were killed this time. c 
lost at the same time all his cattle, stuffs, grain, and other property. At the same 
the Englishmen with Queba invaded the village of Misongo, one day’s journey north of 
Negowo, and the village of Wasia, both villages in the same manner as that quoted 
above, all three in German territory. The damages for this act have been put at 
60,000 rupees. The official who was sent there by me found that the accusations 
made by Makanjira are true, and the traces of the burning are to be seen this day, 

I would impress upon you at the same time that the discharge of this affair is of 
particular importance, and can on no account suffer delay. In any case, I believe that 
1 can expect from your honour full and complete satisfaction, The good feeling 
wkich has hitherto existed between the German and English Administrations might 
be damaged by an_ insufficient requital for the enormity of the offences of your 
officials. a 

The attitude of your officials has had the saddest effect imaginable as regards the 
behaviour of the English with the Unyika, who are a people protected by us. The 
natives maintain that the officials from Ikawa from time to time make this kind of 
incursion into German territory in order to steal cattle and men and violate women, 
It does your officials a lot of harm if such feelings are accepted by the natives, and, 
in consequence of their small powers of comprehension, may last for a long time. 

(Signed) v. ELPONS. 


_———_—_—_———_—— 


Inclosure 4 in No. 38. 
Acting Commissioner Sharpe to Baron von Elpons. 


Sir, The Residency, Zomba, July 12, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter, dated the 2nd July, 
complaining of the action of Mr. Taylor, the Collector of the North Nyasa district of this 
Protectorate, in arresting a Headman, named Munikiteti; also detailing a number of 
other alleged attacks on natives in German territory by British officiais cither of this 
Administration or of the Chartered Company. 

When writing this letter you would not have yet received my letter to you of the 
5th July, in which I have dealt fully with the case of Munikiteti, i 

I think I need hardly assure you that it is my very earnest desire that nothin 
should arise on the Anglo-German boundary which would be likely to cause politica 
friction. 

Until this boundary is definitely demarcated it appears to me impossible to avoid 
occasional misunderstandings, as the description given in the Anglo-German Convention 
is not a very distinct one. 

With regard to the case of Munikiteti, as I have already stated, it appears, 
according to the exact terms of the Anglo-German Convention, that his village, being 
on the right bank of the Songwe and east of the 33rd degree of longitude, falls within 
British territory, in which case Mr. Taylor would be right in assuming authority over 
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him, but this is a question which can only be decided by the International Boundary 
Commission which, I trust, will be on Lake Nyasa in the course of one or two months. 

In the meantime, as I have already informed you, I have instructed Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Yule, the two officers of this Administration in the North N yasa district, residing 
at Karonga and Fort Hill, that they must take no action whatsoever of any description 
In such territory as appears to be debateable ground, 

If you will also kindly take the same course for the next few months, I think we 
shall then be able to avoid’ any difficult questions. 

To refer again to the case of Munikiteti: from Mr. Taylor’s statements it appears 
that Munikiteti, so far from having been in any Way wronged, with his people committed 
an unprovoked attack upon a native residing in British territory, maltreated him, and 
robbed him, and it was for this offence that Mr, Taylor arrested him and for which, as 
yet, no compensation has been paid to the injured man, as Mr. Taylor released 
Munikiteti, feeling doubtful whether he resided in British or in German territory. 

With regard to the various other incidents you speak of, [have no knowledze. 
Ikawa is a station of the Chartered Company on the Nyasa—Tanganyika plateau. ‘This 
Administration has no station or official beyond Fort Hill which is, as you are aware, no 
great distance heyond Karonga. 

Doubtless you will be aware, as I am, very fully, that natives are mach given to 
exaggerating their wrongs and that their statements have always to be taken very 
cautiously. 

It would, | think, greatly facilitate matters if the German Imperial Government 
Would place a station somewhere near the border on the Nyasa—Tanganyika plateau, a 
station T mean in which a European official would reside who could inquire on the spot 
into any of these complaints. 

T have now again written to Mr, Taylor requesting him to go very carefully into all 
the matters dealt with in your letter to me, so far as he can trace them, and to ascertain 
exactly what has taken place in connection with all the cases you mention, so far as he 
is able, 

Referring to that paragraph in your letter in which you use the expression 
“incursions by the officials both of the Administration and of the Chartered Com- 
pany,” &e., I desire to point out that Iam not aware of any such “incursions” on the 
part of any official of this Administration, and 1 beg to ask ‘that you will kindly inform 
me as to the exact locality of any such incursions as you may be referring to. Tn doing 
so, 1 would respectfully point out that unsupported’ statements made by natives alone 
are, as a rule, of no great weight. 

Referring once more to Munikiteti, | am informed by Mr. Taylor absolutely that 
ho injuries whatsoever were inflicted upon him, that he was merely arrested for assault 
and robbery, brought in to Karonga, and then released. 

With regard to the damages which you state are due to certain natives for injuries 
inflicted by Englishmen, it would appear to me that the districts you refer te are those 
lying on the border-line between German territory and that under the control of the 

hartered Company; but I would point out that it will be necessary to show some more 
distinct proofs than T have as yet received from you before I can present any such claim 
to the Chartered Company. 

I feel regret to hear that the instructions you have given to natives in territory 
Which is not as yet distinctly defined are, that the natives should “shoot down without 
bandying words anybody who advances upon them from English territory in a 
robber-like manner, be he European or Askari.” While understanding the feeling of 
annoyance which arises upon any of these boundary questions cropping up, I would 
“Suggest that it would be better until the Boundary Commission (which is so close at 
hand) has defined the exact line, to instruct the natives in its vicinity to avoid all warlike 
demonstrations, whether against German or British subjects. 

I trust, indeed, that you will take my view of this matter, as anything in the shape 
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“ encouragement to natives to use violence against Muropeans appears to me to operate 
dly. 
1 do not myself know of the localities you give me as the sites of attacks by 
English people on natives in German territory, and this is the first time I have heard 
of such occurrences. As you are no doubt aware, it frequently happens that when a 
native is proceeded against for some crime, he at once makes his way to some other 
European who he thinks will assist him, and pours out to him his tale of grievances. 
I think it is not impossible that these cases to which you have referred may be matters 
in which the British South Africa Company’s officials’ have simply taken action against 
thieves, robbers, and murderers to bring them to justice. As to whether you are 
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correct in supposing their villages are in German territory | cannot myself at this moment 
say; but, doubtless, when I receive from Mr. ‘Taylor all the evidence procurable in the 
various questions, I shall be able to understand more fully the state of the case. 

In conclusion, [ desire once more to point out that it is my great wish to work in 
harmony with you, especially in connection with this boundary question—-one which will 
in a few months’ time, I hope, be definitely settled, and which will afterwards, I trust, 
no more give rise to these international questions. 

I hope I shall hear by the mail almost due that a Commission, consisting of 
English and German officers, is close at hand. If [ do not hear this, 1 shall take the 
first opportunity, possibly within a month from now, of proceeding to the north end of 
Lake Nyasa, wiere I would propose to meet you, and we could then together proceed 
through this piece of country which gives rise to these constant questions, and ourselves 
agree upon a temporary line which could be adopted by us until the arrival of the 
Boundary Commission. 

T have, &c. ; 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 


— 


Inclosure 5 in No. 38. 
Baron von Elpons to Acting Commissioner Sharpe 


(Translation.} Government Offices, Langenburg, July 1, 1897. 
HEREWITH I forward to your Honour the claims for damages of the Indian 
merchant Faffer Somar, of Saadani, on behalf of his trader Ferussi, who was fallen upon 
by officials of the Chartered Company in the vear 1896, two days from the German 
undary :— 


Rupees. 

1. 106 teeth at 5,100 reals .. os * de a 12,000 
2. Damages to the relations of the man who fell .. oe : +s 100 
3. To three wounded people, at 50 rupees each .. AS on 150 
4. To the relations of eleven missing men, 100 rupees each se sy Fe FOO 
5. For lost private property of 206 porters, at 6 rupees each a ee —-,236 
6. For the lost private property of four leaders, altogether oe ee 330 
Total oe os oo as “ e. 14,916 


I must request your Honour to cause the Chartered Company to pay the total sum 
of 14,916 rupees for which [ am claiming here; and I would add_ that the damages. 
for missing goods, which may in the future be proved, must be paid for in the same 
way. 

“It would be advisable to defray this debt as soon as possible, for any want of 
willingness to paying up would serve as a diplomatic precedent. 

IT would be very thankful to your Honour if you would inquire of Major Forbes 
whether he has agreed to the claims for damages of Fan Mohammed-bin- Murmohammed. 
Major Forbes declared himself ready to do this when I visited him in March of last 
year. He said lie would settle the affair through agents in Zanzibar. 

(Signed) v. ELPONS. 


EEE ns 


No. 39. 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office.—( Received September 8.) 


Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, September 7, 1897. 
WITH reference to my letter of the 7th July last and previous correspondence, 
and to vour letter of the 15th of the same month, | am directed to submit that, 
as the season is now so far advanced, it is undesirable to send forward at the 
present time the police foree which has been raised for this Company’s territory 
north of the Zambezi, and which has been waiting for permission to march through 
Portuguese territory vid the route of the African trans-continental telegraph line. 
For the information of the Marquess of Salisbury I am to state that, in anticipa- 
tion of the police being sent forward this year, so long ago as March last some sixty 
horses were consigned to Blantyre by this Company for their use; but to dispatch 
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the force now, in view of the early approach of the rainy season, would be dangerous 
to life, and such a step would appear to be uncalled for, unless there are reasons 
Known to Her Majesty’s Government, but unknown to my Directors, which make it 
hecessary. Our latest reports give us no reason to believe that there is any proba- 
bility of disturbances arising in the north with which our existing force would be 
unable to deal. 

1 regret to say that Major P. W. Forbes, the Company’s Administrator north 
of the Zambezi, being invalided, left Cape Town on the 25th ultimo, and will 
shortly reach this country, when the latest information as to the territory under his 
charge will be available. 

I am further directed to state that we have recently received information from 
Salisbury to the effect that the section of the African trans-continental telegraph 
line between Mazoe and the Portuguese border has been completely destroyed ; 
and that, with the view of establishing the much-needed telegraphic communication 
between Blantyre and our Rhodesian telegraph system as quickly as possible, 
Mr. Rhodes has decided to start at once a new line from Umtali vid Inyanga and 
Mount Bismark (M‘Toko’s country, Mashonaland) to Tete. My Directors propose 
that, with the consent of the Marquess of Salisbury, the police who have been raised 
for the Company’s territory north of the Zambezi should be retained, under the 
command of Sir Richard Martin, for the protection of this new telegraph line, 
through country which is 5,000 feet high and healthy, until the end of the rainy 
Season, when they could be moved north by Captain Nicholson, either along the 
trans-continental telegraph line through Portuguese territory unarmed, and under 
such conditions as the Portuguese authorities may impose, or, in the event of the 
Portuguese authorities refusing their consent to the transit of our unarmed police 
through their territory, vid Beira and Chinde. 

Seeing that the erection of the new telegraph line from Umtali to Tete is 
essential to the Imperial control of the administration of the territory north of the 
Zambezi, my Directors would point out that, in protecting the line, the police would 
be practically working for the benefit of that territory. 





Tam, &e. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 
No. 40. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir H. MacDonell. 


(No, 100. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, September 8, 1897. 

I TRANSMIT to you a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
and Consul-General in the British Central Africa Protectorate on a matter which 
relates to the meaning of the XIth Article of the Treaty of the 11th June, 1891, 
between Great Britain and Portugal." The fourth paragraph of the Article provides 
that there shall be freedom of passage for British goods across the Zambesi, and 
through certain districts adjoining that river, withou¢ payment of transit dues. It 
will be seen from Mr. Sharpe’s despatch that the Portuguese authorities at Tete 
demand duties on goods brought from the British Central Africa Protectorate down 
the Shiré, up the Zambezi to ‘Tete, and thence into Mashonaland, maintaining that, 
in such a case, the goods do not come within the provision of the 4th clause of the 
Article mentioned. 

The point is whether the words of the paragraph are to be taken literally, 
or whether goods may, to save expense of transport, be taken round by water 
tustead of “across.” ‘Taking the words literally, the Portuguese contention seems 
correct; but as the Portuguese authorities admit that if the goods were taken to 
Chinde they would come up free “in transit” to Mashonaland, it is not apparent 
how Portugal will suffer by allowing them to go round. 

I have to request you to point this out to the Portuguese Government, and to 
endeavour to obtain the adoption of the view that the 4th paragraph of the 
XIth Article of the Treaty covers goods passing between the two portions of the 
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British sphere, whether carried across or round. You should also endeavour to obtain 
the repayment of the duties already collected. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY, 





No. 41. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Sharpe. 


Sir, Foreign Office. September 10, 1897. 
THE Marquess of Salisbury has received your despatch No. 100 of the 31st May 
last, on the subject of the salaries of Dr. Hearsey and of Dr. Poole, and I am directed 
by his Lordship to say that, in view of the doubt which you express as to Dr. Poole’s 
return to Africa, it does not seem desirable to approach the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury in regard to any increase of his salary. It will, in the circum- 
stances, be best to deal in the Estimates for next year with the salary of the head 
medical officer. A salary of 400/. a-year, increasing to 500/. by annual increments 
of 251., would be a rate of pay which might be big yo Mg the Treasury. 
am, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 42. 
Foreign Office to War Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, September 11, 1897. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to request you to inform the 
Marquess of Lansdowne that it has been decided to appoint an Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner and Vice-Consul in the British Central Africa Protectorate at a salary 
of 7001. a-year paid from the Protectorate revenues. In the absence of both the 
Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner, the Assistant Deputy Commissioner 
would take charge of the administration of the Protectorate. Lord Salisbury would 
be glad to obtain the services of a military officer for the post, and the name of 
Brevet-Major A, F. Pilsen, of the Ist battalion of the Royal Dublin Fusileers, has 
been suggested to him as a suitable person. I am to request that, if Lord Lansdowne 
sees no objection, the appointment may be offered to him. 

Although the duties assigned to the Assistant Deputy Commissioner will be 
mainly civil, they will be of such a nature as to require military knowledge for their 
proper performance, for it is proposed that, in the absence of the Deputy Commissioner 
and Commandant of the Protectorate forces, and also during such time as the latter 
may be carrying on the administration in the absence of the Commissioner, the 
Assistant Deputy shall take the command of the forces. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 43. 
Foreign Office to the Law Officers of the Crown. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, September 14, 1897. 

1 HAVE the honour, by direction of the Marquess of Salisbury, to transmit to you 
the papers noted in the accompanying list, which relate to the question whether suczession 
duty is due to the ‘Treasury of the British Central Africa Protectorate on real property 
situated in that Protectorate and forming part of the estate of a deceased British subject, 
or of any other person assimilated to a British subject in regard to such a matter. 

Your opinion is requested in order that his Lordship may reply to the inquiry 
made in Messrs. Stibbard, Gibson, and Wills’ letter of the 17th October last (Docu- 
ment A), 

The British Central Africa Protectorate is a Protectorate in the sense in which the 
term is ordinarily used at the present time. ‘The territory comprised in it is recognized 
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by Great Britain and by other Powers as being within the sphere and influence of Great 
Britain and under her protection. But every portion of the territory is, with more or Jess 
regularity, placed under she immediate sovereignty of native Rulers, who have, however, 
tacitly or explicitly delegated to the Queen the power necessary for enabling her to 
exercise within their several sovereignties administrative and legislative authority ever all 
persons other than their respective immediate subjects. These functions are exercised 
by the Queen, in conformity with the provisions of the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts, by 
means of Orders of Her Majesty in Council, the most important of which, and probably 
the only one that you need consider for the purpose of the present reference, is “ The 
Africa Order in Council, 1889 ” (Document B). 

Article 13 of this Order provides that, subject to the other provisions of the Order, the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction exercisable in any place under the Order shall, so far as 
circumstances admit, be exercised upon the principles of, and in conformity with, the sub- 
stance of the Jaw for the time being in force in and for England, and the Fee Table 
annexed to the Irstructions (Document C), issued under the Order in Council, directs 
that the fee payable on probate, &c., shall be the like sum as is payable for the time 
being in England for stamp duty in like case, not exceeding a certain fixed limit. 

It does not appear that the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts, the above-mentioned “ Africa 
Order in Council, 1889,” or any other Acts or Orders in Council, make provision for the 
exercise of jurisdiction by Her Majesty in regard to real property situatea without her imme- 
diate dominions, whether it be situated in the British Central Africa Protectorate or not. 

Lord Salisbury bas been advised that such a matter as the succession and the 
taxation of such property on transfer, by succession or otherwise, is held in English law 
to be governed by the lew loci rei site, it is therefore consonant with this principle that the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Acts and the Orders in Council issued thereunder should abstain -— 
as it is thought they do—from making provision for the exercise by the Queen of 
jurisdiction in regard to the succession to, or succession duties on, real property situated 
without Her Majesty’s immediate dominions. 

It is therefore conceived that, so far as concerns the principles and substance of 
English law, succession to, and succession duties on, real property in the British Central 
Africa Protectorate must be held to be governed by the particular native law applicable to 
the property. 

It does not appear that Her Majesty has acquired technically the power to legislate 
on the subject of the succession to, and succession duties on, real property situated in the 
Protectorate and forming part of the estates of British subjects, neither does it appear 
that Her Majesty’s Representative in the Protectorate has, on the assumption that 
he possessed such authority, issued any legislative provisions purporting to regulate such 
matters. 

| have the honour to request you to take the papers sent herewith into your con- 
sideration and to favour Lord Salisbury with vour opinion on the following points :— 

1. Is succession duty on real property in the British Central Africa Protectorate, 
when it forms part of the estate of a deceased British subject or other person assimilated 
to a British subject in regard to such matters, leviable according to the provisions of the 
law on the subject for the time being in foree in England, or according to any legislative 
provision issued under the authority of the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts and applied in the 
proper manner to the Protectorate ? or should succession to and succession duties on such 
real property be held to be subject to native custom ? 

2. Would it be competent to the Queen or to Her Majesty’s Representative in the 
Protectorate to regulate such matters in accordance with English law, or otherwise, on 
receiving a delegation of authority for the purpose from the native Ruler within whose 
sovereignty the property is situated ? 

I have also the honour to request you to favour his Lordship with any observations 
on the case generally which would, in your opinion, be of use to him in dealing 
with it. 





I have, &e. 
(Signed) FKANCIS BERTIE. 
List of Papers. 
(A.) Messrs. Stibbard, Gibson, and Wills ae as .. October 17, 1896, 


(B.) “ Africa Order in Council, 1889.” 
(C.) Fee Table annexed to the Instructions of July $1, 1891. 
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No. 44, 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office.—(Received September 18.) 


(Confidential.) 
Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, September 16, 1897. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 14th instant, transmitting, for the confidential 
information of my Directors, copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon 
respecting the recent rising in Gazaland, I am to state that my Directors are not aware of 
any circumstances which would explain the statement of the Portuguese Government that 
several British subjects were found assisting the rebels. 

I have been directed, however, to send a copy of your letter and its inclosure to this 
Company's Acting Administrator at Salisbury for inquiry and report. 

Tam, &e. 


(Signed) HERBER? CANNING, Secretary. 





No. 45. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received September 18.) 


(Confidential.) 
Sir, Downing Street, September 17, 1897. 

WITH reference to the letter from this Department of the 4th March and to your 
letter of the 24th August, | am directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
transmit to you, for the information of the Marquess of Salisbury, a copy of a despatch 
from the High Commissioner for South Africa on the subject of the importance of the 
rubber trade in Barotseland. 

I am to observe that the despatch in question gives in a fuller form the information 
contained in your letter of the 24th August. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRED. GRAHAM. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 45. 


Governor Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 
(Confidential.) 
Sir, Government House, Cape Town, July 17, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose, for your information, a summary of a statement made 
by an English gentleman, who has resided for many years in Portuguese West Africa, on 
the importance of the rubber trade in that portion of the Barotse kingdom which is in 
dispute between Great Britain and Portugal. 

This gentleman, for private reasons, specially requested that his name should not be 
mentioned, but I am informed that his statements can be relied on. 

I notice that in the draft Report furnished to the Foreign Office by Major Goold- 
Adams a large portion of the district between the Cuito and Cuando Rivers is shown as 
being claimed by Lewanika, and it is desirable that the importance of the district should 
not be lost sight of when the Boundary Commission is appointed. 

The information contained in the inclosure to this despatch has been communicated 
to the local officials of the British South Africa Company. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) A. MILNER. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 45. 


Memorandum respecting Western Barotseland. 

(Confidential.) 

MR. , who has for many years resided in Portuguese West Africa, and is 

engaged in the rubber trade, desires to call attention to the importance of Great Britain 
retaining a hold on the country whence the rubber is obtained. 
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The bush from which the rubber is obtained grows freely in the district situated 
between the Cuito and Cuando Rivers. 

‘the rubber is obtained from the bark of the larger roots, which are carefully cat off 
by the natives without injury to the bush itself. It is then brought down to Benguela 
and shipped to Europe. In spite of the distance and the enormous cost of transport, the 
rubber can be shipped at a profit of about 100 per cent. 

he demand for rubber is steadily increasing, and Mr, considers that the 
trade might be largely developed if the raw material were brought down vid the Cuito, 
Cuando, and Zambezi Rivers, and thence to the Buluwayo Railway. He asserts that all 
these rivers are navigable for boats and steam-launches of shallow draught, the minimum 
depth of the Cuito in the dry season being not less than 4 feet. There are, however, 
rapids at certain places which would prove a difficulty. 

He estimates the present export of rubber from Benguela at about 4,000 Ibs. a-month, but 
states that the quantity obtainable is enormous, and that, owing to the care taken by the 
natives in cutting the roots, there is no danger of the supply being exhausted. 
is afraid that Her Majesty’s Government, when arranging the 
boundary with Portugal in this portion of Barotseland, may not fully appreciate the 
value and possibilities of the rubber trade. 

He points out that stations established on the Cuando River would tap the country 
to a large extent, but, if possible, it is desirable that the whole district between the Cuito 
and Cuando Rivers should fall to Great Britain. 

The district in question is sandy and sparsely watered, and the Portuguese do not 
exercise any jurisdiction therein, 

With regard to the Portuguese posts in the Bolovale country mentioned by Major 
Goold-Adams, Mr. ————— states that he believes the so-called soldiers to be really 
convicts who have been released from the penal Settlement at Loando, and compelled to 
serve in outlying posts. 

He states that in September 1895, 209 convicts were sent from Loando to Benguela, 
and, after being armed with Martini-Henry rifles, marched up to the Bolovale district, 
and were followed in December 1896 by 300 others, Large numbers are said to have 
deserted. 

In August 1596 a Portuguese officer, Captain Almeda, went up to select a site for a 
post on the Longa River, which is a tributary of the Cuito, but Mr. ————— does not 
know if the post has been established. : 





Mr. — 





me 


No. 46. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office—(Received September 18.) 


(Confidential.) x 
Sir, Downing Street, September 17, 1597. 

1 AM directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 14th instant on the subject of alleged assistance given by British 
subjects to the Gazaland insurgents. 

The Secretary of State has no information on the subject, and will be glad to receive 
on their arrival the more detailed particulars premised by Senhor Carvalho to Sw H. 
MacDoneil, in order that inquiries may be made by the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, to whom, in the meantime, a Copy of the onERep pias 3 being transmitted. 

am, &c. 
(Signed) FRED. GRAHAM. 


(CF ane ene nee amas Serson ner Pe DRIES 
No. 47. 


Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, September 18, 1897. 
THE Marquess of Salisbury has received from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and 
Consul-General in the British Central Africa Protectorate despatches respecting com- 
plaints made by the Administrator of German Nyasaland in regard to action taken by 
Officers of the British South Africa Company against certain natives of the German 
Sphere, 
{992} 8 
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The Company have doubtless received from Major Forbes copies of the corre- 
spondence between that officer and Mr. Sharpe, terminating with Major Forbes’ letter of 
the 19th July last, which shows that one of the claims made by the German Administrator 
has been settled, and that the others are being investigated. 

I am directed by his Lordship to state that Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin has 
been instructed to speak in this sense at the German Foreign Office, and to point out that 
natives living near the frontier, the exact locality of which is not yet known, are very 
apt to bring to the officials on one side of the frontier exaggerated accounts of the 
treatment they have received from those on the other side. 

His Excellency will also express the hope of Her Majesty’s Government that Baron 
von Elpons will be warned, with reference tn the sixth paragraph of his letter of the 
2n! July, of the danger of giving to natives instructions to shoot down Exropeans 
coming from the British sphere on the mere supposition that their intentions are 
unfriendly. ; 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 


Sw 33s 4 ee ee EE ee eS ee ee eee 
No. 48. 


Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.— (Received September 24.) 


(No. 158. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, August 11, 1>97. 

IT HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that from time to time during the 
present year there have been robberies committed on the main roads of this Protectorate 
by natives living on the border-line between Portuguese and British territory at the 
south-east corner of Lake Shirwa. Again and again such robberies have been traced 
to several clusters of villages on and about the slopes of “Tundu Hill,” portions of 
which are in British, and other parts within Portuguese, territory. 

The Portuguese authorities have no officials in the district in question, nor do they 
exercise any authority there. | have from time to time sent inessengers to the Anguru 
Chiefs in the hope of being able peaceably to arrive at some arrangement by which they 
would prevent their people from committing robberies on our high roads. ‘These 
endeavours on my part, however, have had little result. 

During the past month or six weeks there has been au increase in the number of 
robberies by Anguru. The African Lakes Company and other traders have had many 
valuable loads of goods stolen by these people, and the thefts recently culminated ina 
robbery committed on mail carriers, on which occasion a bag of parcels from England 
was stolen. 

As it thus became absolutely necessary to take some immediate steps, | communi- 
cated by telegraph with the Governor of Portuguese-Zambezia, Senhor Coutinho, who 
resides at Quilimane, informing him that Anguru natives living in the immediate 
vicinity of the Anglo-Portuguese boundary-line, some in British territory, and some in 
Portuguese territory, were committing highway robberies within this Protectorate, and 
asking him if he was in a position to take immediate steps to co-operate with me in 
putting a stop to these proceedings, and punishing the offenders ; or, in the event of his 
not being ready to do so, and of my dealing with the question alone, whether the 
Portuguese authorities would have any objection to my possibly slightly overstepping the 
boundary-line, if it should be necessary to do so, in order to carry the matter to a 
successful conclusion. 

I received a communication from Senhor Coutinho telling me that he fully 
approved of my proposals, and was quite willing for me to deal alone with the question 
at once, as [ suggested. 

| therefore instructed Captain Manning, the Commandant of the armed forces in 
this Protectorate, to proceed with a moderate force to the Anguru country, and to take 
measures for the arrest of the Chiefs implicated, and the punishment of the offenders. 

Captain Manning, together with Lieutenants Gough, Brogden, and Poole, and a 
force of Sikhs and trained native troops, left Zomba on the 5th instant for south-east 
Shirwa, and as soon as this expedition has accomplished its objects I will acquaint your 
Lordship with the result. ; 

Although I have the permission of the Portuguese Governor of Zambezi to over- 
step the Anglo-Portuguese boundary-line, should it be necessary to do so, | have 
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No. 48*. 
Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Satisbury.—(Received September 24.) 


(No. 159. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, August 7, 1897. 

IN the “ British Central Africa Gazette’ which appeared on the 1st March, 1896, 
there was published a Notice by Sir Harry Johnston (a copy of which 1 forward herewith) 
stating that, “from and after the Ist April, 1896,” certain goods imported into this 
Protectorate, whether intended for home consumption or in transit to places beyond the 
Protectorate, should not pay the regular road and river dues of 1s. per ewt., but should 
be relieved from all payment of such road and river dues. The Notice further stated that 
certain other goods therein named should only pay 3d., instead of 1s., per ewt. 

In accordance with this Notice the road and river duties on the goods named were 
taken off or reduced as thereby provided, and no alteration has since been made. 

In the “Gazette”? of the 15th November, 1896, were published the ‘ Queen’s 
Regulations for levying road and river duties, wharfage dues, and registration fees 
on goods imported into the British Central Africa Protectorate,” as drawn at the Foreign 
Office, and forwarded to me in your Lordship’s despatch No. 71 of 1896. 

The question has now arisen as to whether these Regulations were intended to over- 
ride the exemptions and reductions provided for by Sir Harry Johnston’s Notice of the 
ist March, 1896. I cannot find in any of Sir Harry Johnston’s despatches that he 
advised your Lordship of the exemptions and reductions so made by him, nor can I find 
any despatch from the Foreign Office in which they are referred to. 

I have the honour to ask whether your Lordship approves of the exemptions and 
reductions made by Sir Harry Johnston in his Notice of the 1st March, 1896, or whether 
no such reductions and exemptions are in future to be made. 

I should, myself, be in favour of allowing no exemptions or reductions at all, as I 
consider the road and riyer tax of 1s. per ewt. a light one ; and, moreover, it is the only 
tax we have in this Protectorate which enables us to draw any contribution towards the 
expenses of keeping open the Zambezi-Nyasa route to Central Africa from those who 
reside in territories beyond this Protectorate, but who use our roads and waterways and 
our carriers. 

Pending receipt of a reply from your Lordship, I am allowing the exemptions and 
reductions to continue in force as provided for by Sir Harry Johnston’s Notice. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 





Inclosure in No. 48*. 
Extract from “ The British Central Africa Gazette,” March 1, 1896. 


Norice. 





Road and River Duties. 


FROM and after the 1st April, 1896, the road and river duties in force in the 
British Central Africa Protectorate will be levied as follows :— 

In respect of all goods lawfully imported into the Protectorate, whether for home 
consumption or in transit to places beyond the Protectorate, there shall be paid to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner, as compensation for the services rendered by the Adminis- 
tration to navigation, and for the maintenance of roads, the duties following :— 

That is to say, 1s. per cwt., or fraction thereof, on all goods, except materials for 
constructing and maintaining railways, telegraphs, and steam-ships (which goods shall, 
until further notice, be relieved of all payment of road and river duties) ; and except 
timber, cement, lime, tiles, bricks, glass, corrugated iron and ridging, iron stanchions, or 
iron frames, columns or other iron material intended solely for building purposes, doors, 
window frames, putty, paint, oils for mixing with paints, nails, screws, hinges, bolts and 
nuts, locks, sheet-lead for roofing purposes, linoleum and kamptulicon, substances defined 
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instructed Captain Manning not to take such a course except under very pressing 
circumstances, but to deal with those offenders only who are immediately on the line, or 
whom he judges to be in British territory, as I am of opinion that when the Anguru see 
that we are determined to punish offenders it will not be necessary to go beyond our own 
borders, and that compensation will be paid by such as we consider to reside beyond the 
boundary-line. 
Owing to the wording of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention, it is not possible to say 
exactly where the boundary-line comes in the locality in question. 
T have, &e. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 


ss ees 


No. 49. 


Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received September 30.) 


Sir, Downing Street, September 29, 1897. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 16th June, asking for the views of the Secretary of State 
upon two points to which attention had been called by Mr. Coillard, the missionary 
with Lewanika in Barotseland. 

In reply, I am to state, for the information of the Marquess of Salisbury, that with 
respect to land grants, the fact that Barotseland is included within the territory over 
which the Charter of the British South Africa Company extends does not give them 
any right to make grants of land, unless they have obtained a concession from the 
paramount Chief of the country empowering them to do so, and I am to point out 
that the concession given by Lewanika to Mr. Lochner, actin g on behalf of the British 
South Africa Company, dated the 26th June, 1890, promises land to the Company 
for trading and mining purposes only, and does not entitle them to make grants of 
land to white settlers. 

As to the question of appointing a Magistrate at Kazungula, I am to refer to the 
letter from this Department of the 26th November, 1896, in which it was suggested 
that Major Goold-Adams should be consulted on this point ; and to inquire what is 
the opinion of that officer upon the matter. 

Lam, &e. 
(Signed) FRED. GRAHAM. 


—SeeeFeFeFeFeFesesSsSFsFsS 


No. 50, 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Mr. C. Thornton. 


(No. 106. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, September 20, 1897. 

IT TRANSMIT herewith, for your information, copies of correspondence, as 
marked in the margin,* with Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for 
British Central Africa respecting highway robberies by the Anguru, and the measures 
taken by him for dealing with the tribes concerned. 

You should inform the Portuguese Government of the request made on the 
subject, by Mr. Sharpe, to the Governor of Portuguese Zambezia, and express to them 
the thanks of Her Majesty’s Government for the manner in which the request was 


met. 
Lam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


* Nos, 48 and 5], 
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No.-51. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sharpe. 

(No. 151.) 
Sir, i Foreign Office, September 30, 1897. 
1 AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 158 of the 11th ultimo respecting highway robberies by the Anguru, and 
T am to inform you that your action in the matter as therein reported is approved. 

Lord Salisbury also approves the instructions which you have given to Captain 
Manning for his guidance with regard to crossing the frontier into Portuguese territory 
while engaged in operations against the tribes concerned in these outrages. 

A copy of a despatch addressed on the subject to Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Lisbon is inclosed for your information.* 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) TT. WH. SANDERSON. 


oo SN e000 


No. 52. 
Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Salisbury.—( Received October 11.) 


(No. 145. Africa.) 
My Lord, Berlin, October 8, 1897. 

IN obedience to the instructions contained in your Lordship’s despatch No. 135, 
Africa, of the 80th ultimo, I called upon M. de Biilow this morning, and called his 
attention to the correspondence which had passed between the Administrator of 
German Nyasaland and Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in the 
British Central Africa Protectorate, with regard to the complaints which had been 
made to the German authorities of aggressions said to have been committed in German 
territory by officials of the Protectorate and of the British South Africa Company. 

i read your Lordship’s despatch to M. de Biilow, as well as the passage in Baron 
yon Elpon’s letter to Mr. Sharpe of the 2nd J uly, to which your Lordship instructed 
me to draw his Excellency’s attention, and I said that, although it was to he expected 
that, as long as the frontier remained undefined, similar complaints would continue to 
be made, a danger of serious complications would arise, if the natives in German 
territory were to be authorized to shoot down Europeans coming from the British 
sphere, on the mere suspicion that their intentions were predatory. 

I added that Mr. Sharpe proposed to meet Baron yon Klpons on the frontier, so 
as to be able to fix upon a line which they might mutually agree to consider as the 
boundary, pending the definite delimitation of the frontier. 

M. de Bilow having requested me to furnish him with some notes upon the 
subject, | have sent the Memorandum, copy of which I have the honour to inclose, 
and for which [ am indebted to Mr. Spring Rice. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) FRANK C. LASCELLES. 


i 


Inclosure in No. 52. 
Pro-memorid. 


ON the 12th June and 12th July last Baron von Elpons, the Administrator of 
German Nyasaland, wrote from Langenburg to Mr. Sharpe, the British Commissioner 
and Consul-General in the British Central Africa Protectorate, complaining of various 
‘acts of aggression said to have been committed in German territory by officials of the 
Protectorate and of the British South Africa Company. 

Of these complaints, one referred to the action of an official of the Protectorate, 
and the others to officials of the Company. 

With regard to the first case, it appears from Mr. Sharpe’s reports, that complaints 
have reached Mr. Taylor (an official of the Protectorate residing at Karonga) that 
robberies and acts of violence had been committed by a Headman called Munikititi, 
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orders were sent out to bring him in. As soon, however, as the Headman was brought 
to Mr. ‘Taylor, the latter come to the conclusion that it was doubtful whether Munikititi 
was a British or German protected subject, as his village was situated on the yet 
undefined boundary between the Protectorates. 

It would appear that, however, as Munikititi’s place is east of the 33rd_degree 
and on the right bank of the Songwe, it would, according to the Anglo-German 
Treaty, be within the British boundary. But Mr. Taylor, in consideration of the 
doubt still existing as to the boundary-line, at once released Munikititi, who, as he 
maintains, was kindly treated, no violence of any kind having been offered to him. 
The Headman appears, however, to have appealed for redress to Baron von Elpons 
who wrote in strong terms, complaining of the alleged breach of international law. 

A letter of explanation in the above sense was at once sent him by the British 
Commissioner. 

In his second letter, dated the Ist July last, Baron von Elpons complained of 
repeated incursions on the part of the Company’s officials, by which “the whole 
region about Kititi was alleged to have been thrown in a state of terror by the acts of 
British officials on the border.’ In bringing these acts (for which damages were 
claimed) to the notice of the Commissioner, he desired him to take note of an order which 
he (Baron von Elpons) had issued to the inhabitants of the border in German territory, 
giving them power ‘to shoot down, without bandying words, anybody advancing 
ye them from British territory, in a robber-like manner, whether European or 

skari.”’ 

In reply to this letter, Mr. Sharpe wrote again (18th July) to Baron von Elpons, 
requesting him to give full particulars as to the incursions complained of, in order 
that an inquiry might be instituted. With regard to one point (claim for damages 
by Fan Mahomed-bin-Murmohammed) instructions had already been given to settle 
the claim by money payment. With regard, however, to other cases in which damages 
were alleged to be due to certain natives, it would be necessary to present more 
distinct proofs than had yet been received, before the claims could be presented to the 
Chartered Company. The British Commissioner pointed out that, so long as the 
boundary remained unsettled, cases would be sure to arise where malefactors resident, 
in the undefined borderland would make complaints either to the Germans or to the 
British officials with regard to punishments inflicted by one or other Power. He 
expressed the hope that the Boundary Commissioners would shortly arrive, failing 
which Mr. Sharpe proposed to meet Baron von Elpons, in order, if possible, to arrange 
a provisional settlement. He suggested, further, that it would facilitate matters, if a 
German station were established somewhere near the border where a German officer 
would reside who could inquire on the spot into the complaints of the natives. 

It will be observed that one of the cases complained of has been settled, and that 
the others are being inquired into. As has been pointed out by Mr. Sharpe to Baron 
von Elpons, natives living on either side of the frontier (which has not as yet been 
laid down on the spot, nor wil! be till the Commission meets in April of next year) 
are apt to appeal with exaggerated accounts of the treatment they have received, to 
the officials of the neighbouring Power. Such complaints have been brought by 
natives of the British sphere to the collector at the north of Lake Nyasa regarding the 
action of German authorities. 

With reference to the statement in Baron von Elpon’s letter of the 2nd July as 
to the orders issued by him to the natives, Her Majesty’s Government trust that 
Baron von Elpons will be warned of the danger of giving natives instructions to 
shoot down Europeans coming from the British sphere, on the mere supposition that 
their intentions are unfriendly or predatory. 

Berlin, October 9, 1897. 





No. 53. 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office.—( Received October 12.) 


Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C., October 7, 1897. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 4th ultimo, asking for more exact information 
as to the transportation of convicts by the Portuguese Government to the Barotse 
boundary, our Cape office, to which we cabled on the subject, write, under date the 
15th ultimo, as follows :— : 
Tost September 1895 about 200 convicts were sent from St. Paulo de Loando 
i) T 
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to Benguela, where they were armed, and then marched inland towards the Barotse 
boundary. 

« About August 1896 Captain Almaida, a Portuguese officer, was sent to select a 
post on the Longa River, but whether a settlement at this point was established the 
trader could not say. 

“In December 1896 a further batch of about 300 convicts was sent from St. Paulo 
de Loando to Benguela, and, after being armed, were sent to join the first lot.” 


Tam, &e. 

(Signed) HERBERT CANNING. 
eee aR 
No. 54. 

Major Goold-Adams to Foreign Office —(Received October 12.) 


(Extract.) Castle Hyde, Fermoy, October 10, 1897. 

DEALING with the question of the extent of the Barotse Kingdom west of the 
Zambezi, I need scarcely say that I think Lewanika has an excellent case to support his 
alaim to the entire area mentioned by him as “his country,” and that I think it would 
be a pity should any of it be separated from him, and, therefore, lost to England. I have 
not here with me my map, but will try and describe the “ irreducible minimum ” that I 
consider could be accepted by us, without our having serious trouble with Lewanika and 
his people in consequence : this is, the Chobe, or Cuando River, from its junction with 
the Zambezi up to about the 143th parallel of south latitude, or the country of the 
Luciasi, eastward then to the Cubangui River, up that to its source, thence, a line due 
north till striking the Lungubungu River, down that river to about the village of 
Dioma, thence to the souree of the Lumbala River, down that to its junction with the 
Zambezi, from here the course of the latter river up to its source, This line gives to 
Portugal the main portion of the Mambunda, the Bampukush, and the northern portion 
of the Balovale, but leaves with Lewanika the main portion of the Barotse, the Mubuenyi, 
Mamboé, and Bamacoma, which are his slave tribes. It also gives him the southern 
portion of the Balovale, over whom we should appoint Mushangwandungu as Chief, a 
portion of the Mambunda and the whole of the Balunda under Shinte. 

I am certainly averse to making rivers as boundaries, especially in a country like 
that in question, as they vary to such an extent, according to the season of the year. 
For instance, when the Cuando is swollen during the rainy season, it is about 10 miles 
in breadth, and the whole area is occupied by a large number of people. It would, 
therefore, be a difficult matter to decide where the divisional line ran, and as to which 
was the main channel, but yet, in this case, | cannot see how we can avoid it. 

In my report already submitted you will observe the western boundary claimed is 
the watershed between the two rivers, Cuando and Cuito. 


a ne 
No, 55. 
Foreign Office to Major Goold- Adams. 


Sir, Foreign Office, October 15, 1897. 

I HAVE laid before the Marquess of Salisbury the report dated the 24th August 
last: which you have furnished of your visit to Barotseland, in accordance with the 
instructions conveyed to you in his Lordship’s letter of the 6th March, 1896 

I am directed by his Lordship to express to you his appreciation of the steps taken 
by you in fulfilment of your instructions and his thanks for the valuable report and 
map in which the results of your visit are summarized. 

The report and map have been sent confidentially to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and to the British South Africa Company for consideration. 


lam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
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No. 57*. 
Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury—(Received October 21.) 


(No. 166. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, August 16, 1897. 

IN my despatch No. 159 of the 7th August, 1897, I had the honour to bring before 
your Lordship’s notice a matter concerning the exception by Sir Harry Johnston of 
certain articles from road and river duties in this Protectorate. 

In the “ British Central Africa Gazette ” of the 1st March, 1896, in addition to the 
Notice by Commissioner Sir Harry Johnston, copy of which was transmitted with the 
despatch in question to your Lordship, there appeared a further Notice, copy of which is 
transmitted herewith,* excepting from payment of customs duties a number of articles 
therein detailed. 

T presume that this Notice was given by the Commissioner under Clause 5 of the 
Customs Regulations in force in this Protectorate which were published in the 
“ Gazette ” of the 15th June, 1895. The clause in question states that “ there shall be 
paid to Her Majesty’s Commissioner the duties mentioned in any Proclamation made by 
the Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary of State.” 

I presume, therefore, that the Commissioner’s Notice of the Ist March, 1896, was 
sanctioned by your Lordship. 

I beg now to ask your Lordship to sanction my issuing a Proclamation to again 
subject to our 5 per cent. import duty all the articles which were excepted therefrom by 
the Commissioner’s Notice of the 1st March. 

In my despatch already quoted (No. 159) I have expressed to your Lordship my 
view that all goods of every description should pay road and river duties, and that there 
should be no exceptions therefrom. 

In requesting your Lordship’s sanction to my making these alterations in our 
customs and road and river duties, [ do so for the following reasons :— 

(a.) Because our import duties are already exceedingly light ones; 

(b.) Because a great number of articles are brought under the heads named in the 
exceptions given by Sir Harry Johnston; and 

(c.) Because the revenue derived last year under Schedule 1 (customs duties, road 
and river tolls, and wharfage) was very considerably lower than it was during the previous 
year, viz., 6,858/. instead of 8,255]. 

The revenue of this Protectorate is drawn practically from two sources— 

(1) Customs duties, road and river tolls, and wharfage ; and 

(2) Native hut tax. 

I feel, therefore, that we cannot afford to make any exceptions from either customs 
or road and river duties, 

As, moreover, these two items are the only ones to which we could look for any 
immediate increase of revenue, and as the development being carried on in the Pro- 
tectorate, though steady, is slow, [ am inclined to ask your Lordship whether it would 
not be advisable to consider the question of raising our import duties from 5 per cent. to 
8 per cent. or even 10 per cent, 


T have, &e. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 
LL LLLLLLLPPPPPP ADD DDL LLL Cl, 
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No. 56. 


Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


(Confidential.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, October 20, 1897. 

WITTE reference to the correspondence which took place last year on the subject 
of Major Goold-Adams’ Mission to Barotse, I am directed by the Marquess of 
Salisbury to transmit herewith, to be laid before the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, printed copies of the Report and Map which have been’ furnished by Major 
Goold-Adams, showing the results at which he has arrived.* 

Tt will be within Mr. Secretary Chamberlain’s recollection that in the letter from 
your Department of the 25th July, 1896, he concurred in the proposal of the Por- 
tuguese Government that, in the event of Major Goold-Adams reporting against the 
acceptance by this country of the modus-vivendi line as the western boundary of 
Barotseland, the matter should be referred at once to an Arbitrator without the 
appointment of a Joint Commission. 

Copies of the Report and Map have been forwarded, confidentially, to the British 
South Africa Company, with the request that they will put themselves into com- 
munication with your Department on the matter, and I am to suggest that, if 
Mr. Secretary Chamberlain is of opinion that the statements advanced by Major 
Goold-Adams are such as to prevent the acceptance of the modus-vivendi line as the 
definite boundary, an attempt should be made by your Department, in concert with 
the South Africa Company, to fix some line which can be proposed to, and is likely to 
be accepted by, the Portuguese Government, and so avoid a recourse to arbitration. 

I am to refer you, in this connection, to the views contained in Mr. Rhodes’ letter 
to the Earl of Kimberley of the 7th December, 1894, of which a copy is inclosed.* 


Lam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
ee eee Te ee ee ee eS ey EME ee 
No. 57. 


Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


(Confidential.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, October 20, 1897. 

WITH reference to the letter from this Department of the 20th September, ZT am 
directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit, for the confidential information of 
your Directors, six printed copies of the Report on and Map of Barotseland, which 
have been furnished by Major Goold-Adams. 

I am to suggest that you should put yourselves into communication with the 
Colonial Office on the subject with a view to fixing some line which might be pro- 
posed to the Portuguese Government as a compromise, in lieu of the arbitration which 
has been agreed to in the event of Major Goold-Adams’ Report showing that the line 
of the modus vivendi of 1893 should not be accepted by Her Majesty’s»Government. 

The substance of this letter has been communicated to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 


ss nen nneinoeniaeeeneines as 
No. 58. 


Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received October 21.) 


(No. 172. Central Africa.) 

My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, August 24, 1897, 
WITH further reference to my despatch No. 158 of the 11th August last, in which 

I stated that I had sent Captain Manning, with a force of Sikhs and native trrops, to the 

south-east end of Lake Shirwa to punish the Anguru natives who have been committing 

tobberies on our high roads, and, if possible, to arrest the offending Chiefs, | have the 


* Not printed, 
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honour to inform your Lordship that this expedition has now returned to Zomba, having 
been entirely successful in carrying out its objects. 

I inclose herewith Captain Manning’s report of his operations, together with an 
explanatory sketch map. 

As your Lordship is already aware from my previous despatches, before undertaking 
this expedition I obtained from the Governor of Zambezia full permission to overstep the 
Anglo-Portuguese boundary-line in the south-east Shirwa district should it be found 
necessary to do so in order to carry the operations to a successful conclusion. 

I cannot say definitely whether or not this expedition crossed the boundary-line at 
any point, but [ am inclined to think that it was never out of British territory. 

It is not possible, pending definition, to say exactly where the boundary-line 
comes. 

The expedition has been satisfactorily and promptly carried out by Captain W. H. 
Manning, who was well supported by the three officers who accompanied him. 

There will be no more trouble experienced from the Anguru. ‘These people have 
always been a somewhat troublesome element in the past, living as they do just on the 
boundary-line, and being under the impression that for some reason or other we were 
unable to proceed against them for wrong doings. 

In this matter (as in others which have effected both British and Portuguese 
interests in these regions) [ have to express my appreciation of the courteous and 
friendly actions of Senhor Coutinho, the Governor of Zambezia. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 


Tnclosure 1 in No, 58. 
Captain Manning to Commissioner Sharpe. 


Bir, Zomba, August 17, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to subjoin a report on the recent operations at the south-east 
end of Lake Shirwa, undertaken in accordance with your instructions with the object of 
punishing that section of the Anguru tribe which has been concerned in the recent 
highway robberies in this Protectorate, and of arresting the Chiefs implicated. 

Constitution of Force.—Béaring in mind the fact that in 1895 the most daring of 
those who attacked our fort at Malemya’s, and that the greater number of killed around 
that fort were Anguru, [ determined to proceed with a force sufficiently strong to 
overawe any tribes which might show hostility, and to prevent any from beyond our 
border from attempting to join against us. 

I marched out from Zomba on the 5th August with 50 Sikhs, three companies of 
British Central Africa Rifles (300 men), and picked up a fourth company of British 
Central Africa Rifles at Fort Lister, which brought our strength up to 400 men of the 
British Central Africa Rifles and 50 Sikhs. I took with me also a 7-pr. mountain- 

un. 
: Route to Siramba.—I marched from Zomba to Fort Lister, and crossing the pass 
between Mlanje and Michizi Mountains reached the southern shores of Lake Shirwa on 
the fourth day. Here I halted at the village of a Chief, named Mina, who has for long 
past given much assistance to the Administration. 

I made this detour in order to avoid giving notice of our movements to the Chiefs, 
against whom our operations were directed, namely, Sirumba, Kuniwa, and otbers. 

The form of Lake Shirwa as shown in existing maps is inaccurate: the southern 
and eastern shores are different from what I had expected to find from a study of 
the map. 

Sirumba’s Country.—Sirumba is a Sub-Chief of Nkanyela, whose country is for the 
most part situated within our boundary, and consists of rolling grass plains, quite 
deforested and extensively cultivated. 

Sirumba’s country extends from the lake shore for about 12 miles inland, and his 
villages are scattered over the plain. 

Sirumba’s Depredations and Robberies.—I heard from nearly all the Chiefs residing 
in our territory, and also beyond, of the depredations committed by Nkanyela and 
Sirumba in their slave-raiding expeditions; and universal satisfaction was expressed 
when the object of our expedition was known. 

I have since learned from Sirumba himself, who was taken prisoner, that the taking 
of loads by his men and those of Kuniwa was a common occurrence. 
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L ascertained that the native who attempted to assassinate Major Johnson in 1893 
at Fort Lister had been given an asylum at Sirumba’s, and was living there up to the 
date of the expedition. 

Both Siramba and Nkanyela had openly expressed their intention of having no 
dealings with Europeans, and I found that all the district at the south-east of Lake 
Shirwa was in an unsettled and unsatisfactory condition owing to the raids carried out 
from time to time by these Chiefs. 

I was informed that Nkanyela periodically sends caravans with a certain amount of 
ivory, but chiefly slaves to “the coast;” the slaves, I was told, were sold to Arabs and 
Indians (Banyans). 

March to Sirumba.—I left Mina’s village on the morning of the 9th August, the 
Headman himself volunteering to be our guide. 

I desired to avoid coming into contact with another native Anguru Chief, called 
Nachuma, as I believed that after Siramba had been dealt with, Nachuma (who had also 
been concerned in road robberies) would be glad to offer compensation for the robberies 
a by his people. I therefore made a wide detour and passed round Nachuma’s 
villages. 

Leaving Mina’s at 6 a.m. on the 9th I arrived at the confines of Sirumba’s country 
at 11 AM. 

Attack on Sirumba.—As | had received information that Sirumba had sent out all 
his men to await our approach, I extended on reaching the first of Sirumba’s villages. 
A large body of natives had concealed themselves in the bush around the place and 
opened fire on our troops as they came into line. 

During the extension, therefore, I shelled these people, which speedily caused them 
to retire. I then advanced on Siramba’s town, taking advantage of short halts to 
shell any collection of natives who were opposing us. This had the effect of breaking 
them up. 

I waited and occupied the town about 1 p.m., without casualties on our side. 
Immediately after the baggage had arrived I ordered the three companies under 
Lieutenants Brogden, Gough, and Poole to proceed in various directions to keep the 
Anguru, who now dispersed, from collecting again. ‘The native troops carried out their 
work excellently, and by the evening Nkanyela’s and Sirumba people were broken up 
into small parties. 

On the morning of the 10th August I marched against the Chief Kuniwa and his 
Sub-Chiefs, and although they showed some resistance, this speedily broke down and his 
armed men were pursued for some miles, During the pursuit the Chief Sirumba was 


captured, 
By the evening of the 10th the whole country was cleared of armed men and order 


restored. 

The Anguru of these parts are particularly well armed. The guns captured were 
superior to those usually found in the hands of natives of British Central Africa. I was 
informed that they procure them on the coast in exchange for ivory and slaves. 

On the 11th August, having decided that sufficient punishment had been inflicted, I 
returned to Mina’s, 

Nachuma’s Surrender.—Nachuma, as I expected, on my arrival at Mina’s, at once 
came in to make terms. 1 told him that he would have to pay compensation for the 
loads stolen by his people, either in kind or in labour. He has already sent in labourers 
to work off what he has to pay. 

Kawinga’s Embassy.— Kawinga, who is in Portuguese territory, sent in to me while 
I was at Mina’s, stating that though he knew of Nkanyela’s and Sirumba’s robberies, he 
himself since 1895 has not taken part in any offence against the British. I sent his 
messengers back, and told them to inform Sirumba’s people that if they wished to 
resettle they must pay compensation for the robberies committed by them, either in 
labour or in kind, end that they must desist in future from robberies and slave-raiding. 
Nkanyela himself retired back into Portuguese territory, and I should not consider it 
advisable to follow him. 

Conduct of Native Troops.—This expedition has proved what can be done with 
native troops trained and led by British officers. They are the best skirmishers [ have 
seen, and compare favourably with Gurkhas, Pathans, and Sikhs whom | have seen in 
warfare in Burmah, and on the north-west frontier of India. With the discipline and 
training they have now acquired they will be a valuable force. 

Lieutenants Brogden, Gough, and Poole.—I desire to bring to your notice the officers 
of the expedition for their hearty co-operation in carrying out orders, It is their pains- 
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taking energy in training the men in quarters that has enabled us to carry out the late 
operations with such rapidity and success. 

Civil Officer of Mlanje.—Mr. Ray, the Collector of Mlanje, has given me much 
valuable assistance, both in obtaining carriers and guides, and also by his knowledge of 
the courtry round Lake Shirwa. 

I desire to bring his services very prominently before your notice. 

Lieutenant Poole left to settle the Country.—I left Lieutenant F, G. Poole at Mina 
with C Company of the British Central Africa Rifles to settle the district, to see to the 
payment of compensation by Nachuma, and to prevent Siramba and Kuniwa, and others, 
from resettling till compensation had been paid by them. 

Return March to Zomba.—{ marched from Mina’s on the morning of the 13th 
August, and halting that night on the Palombe River, reached Zomba the following 
afternoon at 4 P.t., a distance of about 60 miles, in two days. This f consider another 
proof of the great mobility of our force. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) W. H. MANNING, Captain, 


Commanding Armed Forces in British Central Africa. 


UE 


Tnclosure 2 in No. 58. 
Sketch showing Position of Lake Shirwa, British Central Africa. 


[Not printed. | 
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No. 59. 
Treasury to Foreign Office.—(Heceived October 21.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, October 20, 1897. 

THE Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury have had before them your 
letter of the 14th instant and its inclosure, recommending the temporary engagement, 
for a period of about six months, of an engineer and a shipwright for the special purpose 
of superintending the transport and putting together of the new gunboat for British 
Central Africa, 

My Lords direct me to state, in reply, that they agree to the proposal of the 
Marquess of Salisbury that these temporary appointments be kept distinct from those 
of the engineer and carpenter for the regular establishment, and they will be 
prepared to sanction suitable rates of pay for the two men when the Secretary 
of State has ascertained from the Crown Agents for the Colonies what they recom- 


mend. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) BE. W. HAMILTON. 


ee 
No. 60. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir F. Lascelles. 
(No. 149. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, October 22, 1897. 

T APPROVE the communication which, according to your Excelleucy’s despatch 
No. 145, Africa, of the Sth instant, you addressed to M. von Bulow on the subject of 
the complaint made to the German authorities in East Africa of acts of aggression 
committed in German territory by Officers of the British Central Africa Protec- 
torate. 

As regards tie delimitation of the Anglo-German frontier in those regions, your 
Excellency should say that Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General may not 
be able to carry out his intention of meeting Baron von Elpons on the frontier, 
as the state of his health will probably oblige him to return at an early date to this 
country- 


Lam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


a 
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No, 61. 
Major Goold-Adams to Foreign Office-—( Received October 26.) 


Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, 8.W., 
Sir, October 25, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th instant, 
covering a letter from the Colonial Office, dated the 29th September, with reference 
to a proposal to appoint a Magistrate to reside at Kazungulu, in Barotseland. 

I do not consider that there is any necessity, at present, to go to the expense of 
maintaining a Magistrate and necessary escort at such a place as Kazungulu. 
Probably you are aware that neither the King Lewanika or the British South Africa 
Company have strictly adhered to the terms of the concession given by the Barotse 
King to Mr. Lochner, the representative of the Company. The King refusing to 
allow prospectors into the country, and the Company not paying the instalments of 
money agreed upon. I believe, however, that the present representative of the 
Company in Barotseland, Mr. Coryndon, is doing his best to come to an understanding 
with Lewanika; but until some new agreement has been made and the King gives 
his consent to people entering his country in search of minerals, no large influx of 
whites can go into the country. Till this happens, there is no necessity for the 
proposed special Magistrate. 

Dr, Jameson, on behalf of the Company, promised Lewanika’s Representative at 
Buluwayo that they would not allow prospectors into Barotseland till the King gave 
his consent to their doing so, and the Company, for their own sake, cannot run the 
risk of aguin offending Lewanika, and must stop any parties attempting to fit out 
prospecting expeditions from Rhodesia. When the wished-for settlement has been 
made, and the King’s consent given, then will be the time to consider the question of 
placing some one with authority at Kazungulu or in that neighbourhood. When 
lately visiting Lewanika I discussed with him the question of a Resident. He said 
oe wished whoever came to reside at his town for six or eight months, sufficiently 
Jong for each to get to know the other thoroughly, then that the Resident could select 
some suitable healthy place, anywhere in the country, where he could be of the 
greatest use in looking after the white people who came. 

I therefore think that, as a preliminary step, as soon as Lewanika consents to 
prospecting and mining, that Mr. Coryndon, or whoever is the Resident at the time, 
should move his residence to Kazungulu, or its neighbourhood, and that the question 
of an extra Magistrate should depend upon his reports of the influx of population or 
the exigency of the case requires. 

1 have, &e. 
(Signed) H. GOOLD-ADAMS. 


——$————$$ 
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No. 62. 


Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, October 28, 1897. 

I HAVE laid before the Marquess of Salisbury your letter of the 2nd instant, 
respecting the arrangements in regard to the British police force in Northern 
Rhodesia, and the proposed retention of Captain Nicholson as Commandant of the 
Matabeleland division of the force instead of his taking up the position to which he 
was appointed under this Department. 

As long as the northern division of the country was administered by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in the British Central Africa Protectorate, 
it was convenient that the correspondence relating to the British sphere of influence 
north of the Zambezi should be carried on by this Department; but now that the 
British South Africa Company has itself assumed the administration of Northern 
Rhodesia, the reasons for this arrangement have lost their force. 

In these circumstances, it appears to Lord Salisbury that it might be to the 
public convenience and advantage that the official control of the whole of the South 
Africa Company’s territory should henceforth rest with your Department. Matters 
relating to questions affecting the neighbouring Protectorates would, as in the case of 
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other territories administered by the Colonial Office, be referred to this Depart- 
ment. 

His Lordship would wish to be favoured with Mr. Secretary Chamberlain’s views 
on this suggestion. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 63. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir H. G. MacDoneil. 


(No. 126. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, October 29, 1897. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 8, Africa, of the 8th January last, and to 
my despatch No. 60 of the 15th April, inclosing a copy of Sir A. Hardinge’s despatch 
No. 25 of the 11th February, respecting the fees levied by the Portuguese Consular 
authorities at Zanzibar on merchandise consigned to British Central Africa vii the 
British Concession at Chinde, I transmit to you a copy of a despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in the Protectorate, from which it 
appears that fees on such goods are still levied at Bombay. I have to request you to 
take such action as you properly can to obtain the discontinuance of the practice. 
Lam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 





No. 64. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sharpe. 


(No. 173.) 


Sir, Foreign Office, October 29, 1897. 

THE Marquess of Salisbury has received your despatch No, 172 of the 
24th August last, giving an account of the successful expedition against the Anguru 
robbers of Lake Shirwa, and I am directed by his Lordship to express to you his 
satisfaction at the conduct of those who took part in the operations. 

Copies of your despatch have been sent to Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon and 
to the War Office. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 





No. 65. 
Foreign Office to Messrs. Stibbard and Gibson. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, October 29, 1897. 

THE Marquess of Salisbury has deferred replying to the questions in your letter of 
the 20th October, 1896, as to succession duty on real property in British Central Africa, 
as they raise various somewhat novel points which necessitated considerable inquiry and 
research. 

T am now directed by his Lordship to inform you that he is advised that no succession 
duty is at present payable to the Treasury of the British Central Africa Protectorate on 
real property situate in British Central Africa, and forming part of the estate of a 
deceased British subject. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
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No. 66. 
Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received November 1.) 


(No. 159. Africa.) 
My Lord, Berlin, October 30, 1897. 


WITH reference to my despatch No. 149, Africa, of the 15th instant, on the 
subject of affairs on the boundary between the German and English Protectorates in 
Central Africa, I have the honour to inform your Lordship that I have this day 
received a note from the Imperial Foreign Office stating that the Imperial Governor 
of German Bast Africa has been instructed to furnish « report on the circumstances 
mentioned in your Lordship’s despatch No. 138, Africa, of the 80th ultimo. ‘The 
Imperial Foreign Office assume the Report, according to which Baron von Elpons is 
stated to have issued orders to the natives on the frontier to shoot down off-hand any 
suspicious Europeans or Askari who may cross the boundary, to have been based on a 
misunderstanding; in case, however, such orders have been actually issued, the 


Imperial Governor has been instructed to cancel the order at once. 
T have, &e. 
(Signed) FRANK C, LASCELLES. 





No. 67. 
Foreign Office to Captain Pearce. 


Sir, Foreign Office, November 1, 1897. 

IT AM directed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to inform you that 
you are appointed to a post under the Administration of the British Central Africa 
Protectorate as Assistant-Deputy Commissioner and Vice-Consul at a salary of 700/. 
per annum, payable quarterly. This appointment does not carry with it any claim to 
employment by Her Majesty’s Government beyond the Protectorate, nor any right to 
pension from Imperial funds. “Your salary will commence from the date at which you 
arrive at Chinde. 

2. In the absence of both the Commissioner and the Deputy-Commissioner you 
will take charge of the Administration of the Protectorate end will act as Commandant 
of the Protectorate forces, and also during such titre as the Deputy-Commissioner 
may be carrying on the administration in the absence of the Commissioner you will, 
if desired by the Commandant, take command of the forces of the Protectorate. 

3. The expenses of your journey from England to your post in Central Africa will be 
paid by the Administration, always provided that the said expenses shall only include the 
actual cost of travelling, with not more than half-a-ton of luggage (i.e., that amount in 
weight, or 20 cubic fect in measurement),and that you shall adopt such routes or means of 
travelling as shall be indicated by the Adininistration. In no case, however, will the 
Administration go toa greater expense than 50/. in providing you with a first-class 
passage to Chinde, and in the event of its being able to obtain this passage for you 
at a less cost than 59/., then it will be only liable to pay the actual cost of your first- 
class passage. : 

4. After one year’s continuous service in Central Africa, or at any time after six 
months’ residence, if the Medical Officer of the Administration shall certify to the 
need of sick-leave absence, a sum of not more than 25/. will be granted towards the 
cost of your passage from Chinde to England, or such less sum as may be deemed fair 
if you should be returning to India or South Africa, or to any other part of the world 
but England. After two years’ continuous residence in Central Africa without leave 
of absence, you will be entitled to a free passage at the cost of the Administration 
from your post in Central Africa to Chinde (with not more than 10 ewt. of baggage), 
and the actual cost of your steamer passage, first-class, from Chinde to England or to 
any other part of the world, always provided that the sum paid by the Administration 
shall not exceed 50/., and that the Administration shall provide you with a free 
passage at a lower rate if opportunity offers by suitable means. 

5. On returning to your post after sick leave you will be entitled to two-thirds 
of the cost of your passage-money to Chinde, calculated at the actual cost of the 
journey from the place at which you have embarked to Chinde, always provided that 
such i “MM not be reckoned as exceeding 50/. On returning to your ae after 
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ordinary leave of absence following a service of not less than two years in Central 
Africa you will be granted the full rate of your actual passage to Chinde (not exceeding 
501.), and a free passage from Chinde to your post in Central Africa. 

6. Where it is not stipulated that a free passage will be given between Chinde 
yd your post in Central Africa, it implies that you may have to repay the Adminis- 
tration the actual amount which it may have had to pay towards the cost of this 
journey. Should your baggage exceed in weight the half-ton or 20 eubie feet, which 
are conveyed at the expense of the Administration, the excess baggage will have to be 
carried at your own cost. 

7. Should you remain away more than six months from your post in British 
Central Africa on sick leave (the said six months to be calculated between the date of 
your departure from Chinde and your return to that port) it may be necessary for the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to question your suitability for further employ- 
ment in British Central Africa. Whilst absent for this period of sick leave you will 
receive half salary from the date of your leaving your post in Central Africa. After 
two years’ continual service in Central Africa (the said two years being reckoned 
from the date of your arrival at your post) you will be entitled to six months’ leave 
of absence, calculated from the date of your leaving the Protectorate to the date of 
your arrival at Chinde or one of the frontier stations on your return to your post. 
When you are absent on ordinary leave of absence after two years’ continuous service, 
you will remain on full pay for a period of two months, reckoned from the date on 
which you quitted your post, and you will then receive half salary until you rejoin 
your post in Central Africa. Should your absence from Africa exceed this period of six 
months you will be entitled to no salary unless the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs should otherwise direct. 

8. Whilst you remain in the service of the Administration you are absolutely 
forbidden to accept employment or emolument from any person or Association 
whatever without direct sanction. You are also forbidden to communicate with the 
public press upon any subjects of a nature likely to embarrass Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or the Administration of the Protectorate. It is also understood that you enter 
the service of the British Central Africa Protectorate subject to all Regulations 
affecting that service which may be promulgated from time to time with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

9. Pensions and gratuities on retirement from service will be calculated according 
to the inclosed Regulations. 

10. You should leave for your post at as early a date as possible, and should com- 
municate with the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, as to the 
arrangements for your passage and the issue of your aad y it becomes due. 

am, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 


Leeann aa 


No. 68, 
Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury —(Received November 2.) 


(No. 187. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, September 14, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 109, 
dated the 29th July, 1897, transmitting copies of correspondence with the British 
South Africa Company relating to the question whether the Regulations under which 
unopened goods can be passed through British Central Africa to the territory adminis- 
tered by the Company to the north of the Zambesi without paying import duty apply 
equally to unopened goods in transit to that part which is comprised within the grant 
made by the Company to the North Charterland Exploration Company. 

As your Lordship is aware, under the provisions of the “General Act of the 
Conference of Berlin” no transit duties are chargeable on goods ing through this 
Protectorate to any territories within the limits of the Congo e Trade Zone, as 
defined in Article I, clause 1. 

The boundaries as given in this clause divide the territories administered by the 
British Sauth Africa Company north of the Zambezi into two portions. About half 
of their sphere north of the river comes within the Congo Free e Zone, the other 
half is excluded, (In order to facilitate reference I inclose a map of the eastern part 
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of British Central Africa, showing, marked in blue pencil, the limits of the Congo Free 
Trade Zone.) 

When the Company first commenced to administer their northern sphere, their 
only stations were situated in the Tanganyika, Mweru, and Chambezi districts, all of 
which fall within the limits of the Congo Free Trade Zone. Their goods were therefore 
allowed to pass through “ in transit,” sc long as they carried out the provisions of the 
Regulations in force in this Protectorate. 

Some little time ago, the Company having opened up a station west of the 
Protectorate, in the basin of the Loangwa River, the question arose as to whether 
goods passing through Kota Kota for the west should be allowed to pass “in transit ” 
without payment of duties. Some of the goods going by this route may be consumed 
in the basin of the Loangwa (which is without the Congo Free Trade Zone), while 
other portions may be used beyond the river (in districts which fall within the 
Zone). 

Yinder these circumstances, and as the amount of goods which has hitherto 
entered for the British South Africa Company’s territory west of Lake Nyasa by way 
of Kota Kota has been insignificant in quantity, I have allowed such goods to pass 
through in transit without payment of duty. 

The question now, however, arises as to what course is to be adopted in future. 
It would be a difficult matter for merchants or Companies having stations in the 
Loangwa basin to state definitely as to what portion of their goods will be consumed 
within the Free Trade Zone, and what portion outside of it. 

Tam informed that the British South Africa Company have not up to the present 
date collected any import duty on goods entering their territory through Kota Kota, 
but I presume that when they take steps for the more complete administration of 
their northern territory, they will, with the object of raising a revenue, collect such 
duties. 

The most reasonable course would appear to be that a special “ transit rate” (so far 
as this Protectorate is concerned) be agreed on, a rate notin any way connected with the 
Berlin Act, but arranged probably on somewhat similar lines to those in force in some 
of the States and Colonies in South Africa. 

{ had hoped to discuss this question with Major Forbes on his recent return from 
the Zambezi to Blantyre, but he unfortunately has been compelled to leave this 
country hurriedly owing to illness, and there is at present no one representing the 
Company who is in any way competent or authorized to enter into such questions. 

T venture to suggest that the simplest and least complicated Agreement for this 
Protectorate to have with the British South Africa Company would be that they 
pay a universal transit duty on all goods passing through the Protectorate destined 
for any portion of their sphere, whether within the Free Trade Zone or outside it. 

Meantime, pending instructions from your Lordship, as the amount of trade to 
the west of Kota Kota is as yet small, I will continue to allow goods passing to the 
Company’s sphere to go through without payment of duty; the forwarders of such 
goods carrying out the provisions of the existing “ transit Regulations.” 

The whole of the country comprised within the present operations of the North 
Chazterland Company is outside the Congo Free Trade Zone, as defined in Article I, 
clause 1 of the Berlin Act. 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE, 





j No. 69. 
The British South Africa Company to Foreign Office. 


Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, November 1, 1897. 
WITH reference to your communication of the 7th —_ last, in regard to the 
territories comprised within the limits of the Company’s Charter, and lying to the 
north and west of the River Zambezi—wherein it is stated that “ Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are most anxious to avoid another native war. They, therefore, do not ask 
the British South Africa Company to take any measures now for bringing the country 
under their control,”—I have the honour to inform you that various proposals have 
recently been made to my Company, in contemplation of active steps being 
immediately taken to open up and develop the resources of the territories in question. 
The Directors are anxious to deal with these proposals, and, if possible, to enable 
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them to be carried into early practical effect. Before entering upon their consider- 
ation, however, they desire to ascertain the views of Her Majesty’s Government; and 
in particular, [ am to inquire whether it is intended that the policy laid down in the 
above-mentioned communication should be still adhered to. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, 
Secretary. 
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No. 70. 
tForeign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, November 10, 1897. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 23rd April last, 1 am directed by the 
Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you copy of a letter from the British South Africa 
Company* with regard to the development of the territories comprised within the 
limits of their Charter, and lying to the north and north-west of the Zambezi. 

Lord Salisbury proposes to reply to the effect that Her Majesty’s Government 
have no desire to prevent the Company from developing the territory in question as 
soon as it can be done with reasonable prospect of avoiding such collisions with the 
Chiefs as are likely to bring about another war with the natives, which it is of 

ramount importance to avoid, or, at all events, to defer in the present state of affairs 
in Africa generally. 

His Lordship proposes further to say that Her Majesty’s Government wish their 
views on the subject,as above explained, to be carefully borne in mind by the Company 
in any arrangements which they may contemplate. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
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No. 71. 
Count Hatzfeldt to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received November 15.) 


(Translation.) 
My Lord, German Embassy, November 18, 1897. 

THE Imperial Government declared as early as last April that they agreed in 
principle with the proposal made by Her Majesty’s Government in a note from the 
British Ambassador at Berlin, dated the 27th March last, that a Commission should 
be sent to Kast Africa next spring, composed of Representatives of both countries, in 
order to delimit the boundary between Nyasa and Tanganyika, which was agreed 
upon by Article 1 of the Auglo-German Agreement of the 1st July, 1890. By a note 
dated the 15th July last they also agreed to the spring as the time for sending out the 
Commission. 

Meanwhile the Imperial Government have elaborated proposals for instructions to 
be given to the Commission, and I have the honour to inelose the accompanying copies 
herewith. 

Inclosure 1 treats of questions of a general nature, about which it is thought 
necessary that an understanding should be arrived at before the Commission starts, 
and in drawing up this draft some of the proposals contained in the Memorandum 
annexed to the British Ambassador's note have been taken into consideration, while 
counter-proposals have been substituted for some others. 

Inclosure 2 contains proposals for carrying out the technical astronomical work 
which will be necessary. 

T have the honour to inform your Lordship of these proposals, and I venture to 
hope, in view of the advancing time and of the fact that a further exchange of notes 
may be necessary before the matter ean be settled, that I may be favoured with 
reply at as early a date as possible. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) Pp. HATZPELDT. 


nn 


* No, 69, 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 71. 


Proposals for ihe Delimitation of the Anglo-German Frontier between Lakes Tanganyika 
and Negassa. 


(Translation.) 

IN the delimitation of the frontier the text of the Agreement of the 1st July, 
1890, will form the basis. Departures from that text are only allowable in cases 
where adherence to the Agreement is admitted by all the members of the Commission 
to be impossible, or possible only by using means or exertions disproportionate to the 
object in view. 

2. The proposals of the Commission will be submitted to a subsequent examina- 
tion by the Home Governments. 

3. In consideration of the heavy cost of the expedition, the work of the Commission 
should be carried out as accurately as possible, and, in particular, advantage should be 
taken of the presence of well-trained observers in order to ascertain as exactly as 
possible the longitude of certain places which may serve as trustworthy points of 
departure for mapping that part of Africa. 

4. Holding as they do this point of view, and because it seems essential to mark 
out the line of frontier accurately and without interruption, the German Government 
do not think that the Commission will find it possible to finish their task in one 
expedition, and is therefore of opinion that the Commission should from the first be 
expected to last two years. 

5. The points of intersection of the frontier with the 32nd and 33rd degree of 
longitude east of Greenwich, mentioned in the Agreement of the 1st July, 1890, shall 
be used as starting points for any authoritative decisions which have reference to the 
delimitation of the frontier. 

6. The British and German members of the Commission will meet at Karonga at 
a time to be fixed hereafter in order to discuss the details of the programme of opera- 
tions, in so far as they have not been settled beforehand by the Governments, and will 
commit the result of their agreement to writing. 

7. Such consultations shall take place whenever a question of any importance 
crops up, a German and English Protocol shall be drawn up showing the result, and 
accurate copies of these Protocols shall be exchanged, if it be desired, by either 

arty. 
4 %. As the way by land does not seem advisable, on account of the rainy season 
and the danger of damage to the astronomical instruments which will have to be 
taken, the German expedition will travel by the Zambezi and the Shiré. ‘The British 
Government bind themselves to use all the means in their power to facilitate the 
journey within their territory and punctual arrival of the German expedition at 
Karonga, on condition that any expenses will be reprid to them. - 

9. The two Governments bind their Commissioners to exchange the results of 
their respective observations as far as possible as they go along. ‘These instructions 
are especially to be observed in the case of astronomical observations and maps. 

10. As the River Songwe forms a natural frontier easily to be found and a very 
good map drawn up by Herr Bornhardt exists for part of its course, the German 
Government are of opinion that a trigonometrical network between Nyasa and the 
38rd degree of longitude east of Greenwich would be of some importance for 
ascertaining the accurate cartographic representation of the southern bank of the 
Songwe and the geographical longitude of the banks of the Nyasa; but they think 
that these operations are of a less pressing character, and should be undertaken only 
on the completion of the regular delineate of the frontier. 

11. The German Government are of opinion that the Treaty of the 1st July, 1590, 
cannot be held to apply to a tributary of the Songwe, and they propose the following 
operations in the event of the 83rd degree of longitude east of Greenwich being found 
to run to the east of the bend of the Songwe at Chitete. The territory between the 
Songwe and the watershed on the south of that river to be first of all topographically 
surveyed as accurately as possible, and that point of the course of the Songwe which 
comes nearest to the watershed ascertained with the help of the map thus drawn up. 
Should there appear to be several points within the accurate zone of the map which 
seem to be equidistant from the watershed, the most easterly of these points should be 
taken as the point where the frontier leaves the river. The frontier would run from 
there ‘Toe to the nearest point of the watershed, quite independently of the main 
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direction of the watershed itself, and, therefore, not necessarily at right angles 
to it. 

In case it should be ascertained, after the position of the 33rd meridian east of 
Greenwich has been definitely calculated and laid down, that the course of the Songwe 
lies entirely eastwards of this meridian, the junction of the Legange with the Songwe 
shall be chosen as the point where the frontier leaves the Songwe, and goes towards 
the nearest point of the watershed. 

12. The course of the watershed as far as the 32nd degree of longitude east of 
Greenwich should be marked on the map by means of a rapid triangulation of the terri- 
tory in question, and a topographical survey, to be undertaken in connection with it. 
As it may be expected that the ascertaining of the exact line of watershed will be 
attended with great difficulties, the Commission are authorized, in specially difficult 
cases, by mutual agreement, to restrict themselves to determining the frontier by well 
marked points in the neighbourhood of the watershed, and to mark it out by means 
of a series of connected straight lines. 

18. In the neighbourhood of the presumed situation of the 32nd degree east 
(Greenwich) the absolute longitudes must again be obtained astronomically in order 
to fix the point of intersection of the 32nd degree with the watershed. 

14. From the point found to be the intersection of the 32nd degree east with the 
watershed as far as the junction of the Kilambo with the Lucheche, the territory should 
be triangulated and topographically surveyed. It appears at the same time desirable, 
with a view to ascertain the geographical longitude of Lake Tanganyika, to extend 
these operations if possible, to the shore of that lake. The frontier shown by a 
straight line should be marked on the spot on the map based on these measurements, 
and should be marked at suitable points on the ground itself in connection with the 
network of triangles. 

15. Should it be discovered that the territory in question is so mountainous and 
inaccessible that a triangulation and accurate topographical survey could only be 
executed with great difficulty, the Commission are authorized to submit proposals for 
another boundary line in the territory between 32° east and Lake Tanganyika, which 
would follow as far as possible the natural features of the ground, but would not by 
reason of hasty surveys cause an important loss of territory to either State, and also, 
if the members of the Commission can agree on the spot to a definite proposal to carry 
out a provisional delimitation and demarcation of this line of frontier. 

16, In Germany, road maps are generally drawn up on a scale of 7s}50, which 
corresponds approximatively to the scale of 1 minutes walk to the millim. if the 
territory in question is not too mountainous. The German Government are also ready 
however to agree to the proposal that all the necessary general maps should be drawn 
to a scale of yoayoq. Special maps, for instance, of the position of the points of 
observation of the boundary pillars, &c., would be drawn up on a very much larger 


scale, say x@oo OF Todds 





Inclosure 2 in No. 71. 


Proposals for the Astronomical Surveys. 


(Translation.) 

THE situation of the places which it is necessary to ascertain in order to fix the 
chief points of the frontier should be determined as accurately as possible by astronomy. 
For this purpose the German members of the Commission will be instructed to under- 
take a series of observations twice a-month in the neighbourhood both of longitude 33° 
east and of longitude 32° east of Greenwich of the zenith distances of the moon and 
of occultations of stars by the moon. 

2. During the remaining portion of the dry season of 1898 the rapid triangula- 
tions along the watershed will be carried out as far as the weather allows. 

3. During the rainy season of 1898-99, the Commission will establish themselves 
at some healthily situated place, such as Konde-land, in order to make their calculation 
of the results obtained. 

4. In order to enable them to utilize the observations they have obtained, the 
corrections obtained from a series of observations at some fixed observatory to be applied 
to the tabulated positions of the moon during the dry season of 1898, will be sent to 


them. 
The situations of the lunar stars and of the stars occulted by the moon will be 
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taken, both for the calculations of the Commissions and also for tie deduction of 
lunar corrections at the fixed observatories, either directly from Léwy’s Catalogue 
of the lunar stars, or from the nautical almanack or the “Connaissance des Temps.” 

The same ephemeris must be used for caleulating the times of the expedition as 
is used in the calculations of the fixed observatories, from whose observations the lunar 
corrections have been obtained. 

5. The exact places of observation of the two Commissions will be connected 
with one another at each of the stations which are astronomically fixed by an accurate 
calculation of distance and azimuth, and, if possible, by the transmission of time in 
order that the results may be compared. 

6, Each Commission shall communicate to the other the rough results of their 
observations together with the principles of reduction, if feasible, on the next day, 
otherwise as soon as possible, in order that the observations may not be lost in 
Sr paid of the possible loss of one of the journals, and in order to provide a mutual 
check. 

7. The arithmetical mean of the calculations of the Germau and English Commis- 
sions will be taken as the result of the fixing of the longitudes, which forms the basis of 
the work of delimitation. 

8. The places of observations will on the part of the Germans be marked on a 
pillar built up of cement and stones on which the central line of the vertical axis of 
the instrument will be indicated by a bolt of bronze or brass let into the masonry and 
provided with a cross cut. This point, to which the longitudes are referred, will serve 
as a basis for the trigonometrical surveys. 

In order that the observations may not lose their value by these points being lost, 
two other pillars will be erected, the position of which, relative to the main pillar will 
be ascertained by measurements of distance and azimuth. To enable the pillar to 
be found in future, measurements of the azimuth of specially prominent features of 
the ground will be undertaken as well as a topographical survey of the neighbourhood 
on a large scale. 

9. The German Commission will be furnished with a zenith telescope with an 
object glass of 41 mill. with a micrometer, and a refractor with an objective of 
70-80 mill. ‘The first instrument will serve for observing time by equal altitudes on 
the prime vertical, and for observations of latitude from equal altitudes on the meridian,as 
well as for measurements of the distance of the zenith of the moon. The refractor will be 
used to ohserve occultations of stars by the moon. ‘The German expedition will also have 
three chronometers and a registering chronometer as well as a chronograph with them. 
The measurements of azimuth will be carried out with the same instruments as the 
triangulation. 

10. In order to carry out the triangulation, the German Government propose that 
an accurate reconnaissance of the whole section of the frontier or of that principal part 
of it which it is necessary to survey should, in the first place, be undertaken, in order 
to find out, and beacon, if necessary, the points which would have to serve as trigono- 
metrical points. ‘The sides of the triangles would have to be as large as possible, say 
20 to 40 kilom. in length. In that case about fifty triangles would be necessary 
between Nyasa and Tanganyika. 

11. 'To carry out the measurements of angles, the German Government propose to 
make use of theodolites of a diameter of 12-14 centim., which, with a microscope for 
taking off readings, allows for a value of 2 inches. The height of hill features along 
the line of frontier will be determined by taking vertical readings. 

For the centreings, the German Commission will be supplied with a small 
universal portable instrument of about 5 centim. diameter. The signals will he carried 
out by means of heliographs. 

12. The German Government propose that each measurement of angles snould be 
made by one of the German and one of the English Commission. Each observer will 
make three settings of every three observations, in the four positions of the instru- 
ment. In order to obviate the presence of errors in the divisions, different parts of 
the circle will he used every time at the three settings. ‘lhe arithmetical mean of all 
measurements (observations) will serve as the true result for the establishment of the 
corrections of the instrument. The errors in the divisions of the circles are to be 
determined, where possible, before the departure of the Commission, as well as the 
remaining constants of the instrument. 

18. Each party will, before and after making their measurements, give the 
signals for the other party with their heliographs. In addition, each of the assistants 
-of the two Commissions will occupy a point with a heliograph. 
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14, The instruments will be arranged according to the following scheme :— 
Heliograph Lf, theodolite IL, heliograph TY. 
Heliograph I, theodolite I, heliograph Tit. 

The work will proceed as follows :— 

Heliograph I, I, and III and theodolite Il signal to theodolite 1; the latter 
measures the three angles at the apex of which it is placed, and then heliographs i, 
TL, and IV and theodolite If signal to theodolite Il. The latter then measures the 
three angles of the triangles which meet at that spot. On the following day all the 
instruments move on one point, in order to carry out the measurements in the same 
manner further on. At night theodolites I and If exchange signals with artificial 
light from time to time, in order to ascertain the azimuth of their line of communi- 
cation. 

15. The trigonometrical points will be marked by blocks of stone of cement sunk 
into the ground with small bolts of bronze or brass let into them, provided with cross- 
cuts, and also by beacons erected alongside of them. The heliographs and theodolites 
should, if possible, be placed in an exact perpendicular over the cross-cut in order that 
time may not be lost by unnecessary centerings. 

16. At the beginning and end of the chain of triangles the measurement of bases 
will be carried out with steel tapes, the tension of which will be tested by a dynometer 
or by equal weights. 

17. After the measurements have been completed at several points, the number 
of which must be agreed wpon on the spot, both parts of the expedition will meet to 
exchange the results obtained, and to calculate the triangles, which process will be 
based on Bessel’s spheroid dimensions of the earth. 

18. In connection with the points which have been astronomically ascertained, 
geographical longitude and latitude will be caleulated for each apex of a triangle, and 
the situation of the latter will be marked on a projection with which the expedition 
will be furnished. 

19. In order to discover the principal points of the frontier, smaller triangles will 
be inserted in the network of triangles, and the frontier points ascertained by back 
readings. For ascertaining the intermediate points, topographical surveys will be 
made in connection with the points which have been ascertained by triangulation. 

20. The principal points of the frontier will be marked in the same manner as the 
points which have been astronomically ascertained, the intermediate points by stone 
pyramids. 

21. The geographical longitudes are calculated from Greenwich. For the purposes 
of the Commissions the time of Greenwich plus two hours will be used. The distances 
will,be calculated and stated by both sides in the metric system, in order to avoid 
reductions from one system to another. 


No. 72. 
Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Foreign Office, November 17; 1897. 

1 AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you copy of a despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for British Central Africa,* 
respecting the road and river dues leviable in the Protectorate under his 
administration. 

On the Ist March, 1896, Sir H. Johnston, Mr. Sharpe’s predecessor, promulgated, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, a notice providing for the levy of road and 
river dues at 1s. per ewt. on certain goods, 3d. per ewt. on others, and exempting 
certain goods entirely (see inclosure in Mr. Sharpe's No. 159). 

On the 15th November, 1896, he promulgated, also with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, Queen’s Regulations imposing road and river dues at a uniform 
rate of 1s. per ewt.+ : 

Owing to some oversight on the part of the local administration dues continued 
to be levied, not in accordance with these last Regulations, but in accordance with the 
earlier notice, and Mr. Sharpe, having discovered this mistake, has applied for 
instructions as to how he should proceed. 


Sir, 


* No. 48%. + To Mr. Sharpe, No. 71, August 22, 1896, 
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Lord Salisbury proposes to inform him that the Regulations of the 15th November» 
1896, should henceforth be carried into effect. 

Tam to add that it appears to Lord Salisbury to be equitable that. such goods as 
traverse long distances of road in the Protectorate should pay more largely towards their 
up-keep than those by which merely a short distance of road is used, and, should the 
Lords Commissioners approve this principle, he would instruct Mr. Sharpe to submit 


Regulations to meet the case. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANOIS BERTIE, 


EC ——— 
No. 73. 


Treasury to Foreign Office. —(Receined November 24.) 


- Treasury Chambers, November 28, 1897. 
THE Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have had before them your 
letter of the 17th instant respecting the road and river dues in British Central Africa. 

My Lords concur in the proposal of the Marquess of Salisbury to direct that the 
Order of the 15th November, 1896, imposing an uniform duty of 1s. per ewt., should be 
maintained for the future. 

If any graduation were to be introduced, it should apparently be in the form of an 
addition for the longer distances, not of a reduction for the shorter. The dues seem to 
be levied not as revenue proper, buf as a contribution towards the expenses of main- 
taining means of communication, and information as to the present relation of such 
contribution to the expenses should be furnished if any alteration of charge is 


proposed. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) ERANCIS MOWATT. 


Sir 





No. 74. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office —(Received November 25.) 


Sir, Downing Street, November 24, 1897. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to transmit to you, for 
the information of the Marquess of Salisbury, with reference to the letter from 
this Department of the 15th July, a copy of a despatch from the High Commissioner 
on the subject of the appointment of Major Coryndon as British, Resident in 
Barotseland. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) EDWARD WINGFIELD 





Inclosure 1 in No. 74. 
Mr. Fiddes to Mr, Chamberlain. 


Sir, Government House, Cape Town, November 2, 1897. 
IN the absence and by the direction of the High Commissioner, I have the 
honour to inclose, for your information, with reference to his despatch of the 22nd 
May last, a copy of the undermentioned documents on the subject of the reply of 
the King of the Barotse to the letter addressed to him respecting the appointment of 
Major Coryndon as British Resident in Barotseland. 
A copy of the letter has been communicated to the Acting Administrator of 
Rhodesia. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) G. V. FIDDES, 
Imperial Secretary, 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 74. 


Mr. Jalla to Governor Sir A. Milner, 





i Lealui, Barotseland, July 28, 1897. 

 ” Tf is in the King Lewanika’s name I am writing these lines. He is very thank- 

ful for your letter of the 18th May, 1897, which reached here the 21st instant. He 

feels very pleased to hear the British Resident, he has been asking for so long, is on 

his way to come into his country, and very likely close by. He trusts it will be for 

the good of his people and himself, as well as for the interest of the Queen’s Govern- 
t 


ment. 

Although he has not seen a letter saying that he has arrived at Kazungula, he is 

paring canoes and paddlers who will go and meet him at Kazungula. 

As for the questions and other matters of your Excellency’s letters, the King says 
he understood them, but he will answer after seeing the Major Coryndon. 

He begs you to accept his very friendly and respectful salutations. 

In theKing Lewanika’s name. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. D. JALLA, 
Of the Paris Missionary Society. 


ee 


No. 75. 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office.—( Received December 10.) 
15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, December 8, 1897. 


ir, 
WITH reference to your letter of the 20th October last, I have the honour to 
transmit a copy of the letter bearing to-day’s date, addressed by my Directors to the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the subject of the boundary of the Barotse- 


Kingdom. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, 
Secretary. 
NOREEN £5 ST 
Inelosure 1 in No. 75. 
British South Africa Company to Colonial Office. 
Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, December My 1897. , 


IN accordance with the suggestion made to my Directors by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, under letter dated the 20th October last, that they should 
place themselves in communication with the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
the subject of the line which might be proposed to the Portuguese Government as 
the western and north-western boundary between the British and Portuguese 
spheres of influence in Northern Zambezia to the west of the River Zambezi, under 
the provisions of the second paragraph (Barotse Kingdom) of Article IV of the Treaty 
of the 11th June, 1891, I am instructed to inform you that my Directors have 


carefully considered Major Goold-Adams’ Report, in which he states that the tribes | 


within the line coloured pink on the accompanying map supplied by him, are subject 
to King Lewanika and recognize his sovereignty. 
My Directors maintain that this line should be upheld by Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment in its entirety as the distinctive boundary on the west and north-west between — 


the respective spheres of influence of Great Britain and Portugal; and they are not 
pre to agree to the suggestion or adoption of any other line by way of compromise 
which would result in any reduction of the area included in the Barotse Kingdom as 


claimed by King Lewanika, and defined by him on the occasion of his interviews — 


with Major Goold-Adams. 
Although the ent is not immediately under discussion, my Directors would 
int out that the boundary outlined by Major Goold-Adams in pink, starting from 
the junction of the Kassai River with the Congo Free State boundary and from thence 
eastwards towards the River Luapula, although it may be the limitation of the 
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territory claimed by Lewanika is not, in fact, the limitation of the territory within the- 
sphere of influence of Great Britain. That is already fixed much further to the 
norhward, in the Agreement between Great Britain and the Congo Free State signed 
on the 12th May 1894 (‘Treaty Series No. 15, 1894; Article I, sub-section (6); and 
Blue Book C—7360, “ Africa No. 4, 1894.”) This boundary-line, defined under the 
last paragraph of that clause, is shown by the outline coloured yellow on the 
accompanying map 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, 
Secretary. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 75. 
Map of the Barotse Kingdom. 
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Captain Manning to the Marquess of Salisbwry.—(Received December 16.) 


(No. 209. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, October 21, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that on the i8th October telegrams 
from the Indian Government and from the Commander-in-chief in India were received 
by me. 

The Commander-in-chief in his telegram states that, owing to the troubles on the 
north-west frontier, no Sikhs can be given from regiments in the Punjaub command. 
His Excellency, however, suggests that endeavours be made to get as many men as 
possible to prolong their service for one year and that the balance should be obtained 
from Bombay regiments. 

I therefore replied to his Excellency the Commander-in-chief suggesting that we 
might be permitted to take the same steps as were taken when the detachment of 100 
men brought out by the late Colonel Edwards in 1893 was detained for six months 
over the time for which they were originally engaged, in order that their reliefs might 
first arrive from India. I also informed his Excelleney the Commander-in-chief that 
I considered the Sikhs would be contented with this arrangement. 

The Sikhs have given such great satisfaction since they came out here and are no 
doubt of such great value as soldiers in this country that I consider it very much 
better to wait until we can get a further supply of them than to take soldiers from the 
Bombay army, whom I do not consider would be so desirable as the Sikhs of the 
Punjaub army. en's ne th 

I feel sure that his Excellency the Commander-in-chief in India will agree with 
these views, and we shall obtain our further supply of Sikhs when matters become 
normal on the north-west frontier. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) W. H. MANNING, 
Her Majesty’s Deputy Commissioner and Consul. 





No, 77. 
Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, December 17, 1897. 

T AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you, to be laid before 
‘the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, the accompanying copy of a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in the British Central 
Africa Protectorate,* suggesting that certain articles now exempt from customs import 


® No. 57%, 
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duties should be made liable to them, and that the rate of the import duties should be 
raised. 

Under Article I of the Berlin Act, the Protectorate is subject to the system 
obtaining in the conventional basin of the Congo. Import duties, originally pro- 
hibited altogether by Article IV of the Act, are limited to 10 per cent. ad valorem by 
the Declaration respecting import duties which was signed at Brussels on the 2nd July, 
1890, and are still further limited to 5 per cent. ad valorem by the Agreement signed 
at Brussels on the 22nd December, 1890, by the Delegates of Great Britain, Germany, 
“i Italy respecting the tariff of the eastern zone of the conventional basin of the 

ongo. 

"Article IV of the last-mentioned Agreement prohibits all import duties on 
agricultural machinery and materials for the construction of roads, tramways, and 
railways, and, generally speaking, on all means of transport. Practically, therefore, 
the only articles now exempt on whieh duties could be imposed are coffee manures 
and live stock. 

As stated by Mr. Sharpe, the revenue of the Protectorate, with the exception of 
the grant-in-aid from Imperial funds, is practically limited to two sources, namely, 
customs duties and native hut tax. 

The import and export duties, taken together, are estimated to produce, during 
the coming financial year, 6,500/., and the native hut tax 9,500/. The Estimates do 
not show import and export duties separately, but in no country can the latter be 
looked to for any but a small revenue. A certain portion of the import duties are of 
course paid by the natives, who consume imported goods, and a portion of the hut tax 
may perhaps be credited to the European settlers, as it may affect wages. But, on the 
whole, the sources of revenue, and especially the import customs duties, are very 
inelastic and very limited. 

Lord Salisbury proposes to explain to Mr. Sharpe the bearing of the Treaty 
engagements which prevent the increase of the customs import duties and the levy of 
such duties on the greater part of tke articles now exempt. The taxation of manures 
used for coffee, which is by far the most promising product of the Protectorate, 
appears to be of doubtful expediency. 

In these circumstances, his Lordship would be glad to receive any observations 
which the Lords of the Treasury may be able to offer as to the system of taxation 
generally iu the Protectorate, and, in particular, as to the imposition of any tax which 

ight take the place of the higher import duties, which are prohibited by the Treaty 
obligations of the Protectorate. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS BERTIE. 
nen aa 
No. 78. 
Treasury to Foreign Office.—(Received December 20.) 


ir, Treasury Chambers, December 18, 1897. 

IN reply to your letter of the 27th ultimo, the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury desire me to say that they concur in the Marquess of Salisbury’s 
proposal to allow civilian officers appointed to the Central Africa Protectorate to draw 
half salary from the date of embarkation till their arrival in the Protectorate, and to 
extend this permission to Captain Pearce. 

Tam, &e. 

(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATY. 


RES LES EE rE ee nn aEaae 
No. 79. 


Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received December 21.) 


(No. 169. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, August 18, 1897. 

i HAVE the honour to forward herewith the Estimates of revenue and expenditure 
for the British Central Africa Protectorate for the year ending the 31st March, 1899, as 
compared with the Estimates for the previous year 1897-98, and with the actual receipts 
for the year 1896-97, together with schedules giving details as to how the totals under 
each head of Revenue and Expenditure ave arrived at. 
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SumMMARY. 





Revenue. 


On referring to the Summary it will be seen that in revenue I estimate that the 
sum of 8,800. will be derived from “ Customs duties, road and river tolls, and wharfage,” 
which is only 100/. more than the amount estimated for during the current year. 

During the past year, however, the revenue from this source was lower than in the 
previous year, this falling-off being due to several causes :— 


(a.) The decrease in ivory exports. 

(b.) The exception from customs duties by Proclamation dated the Ist March, 1896, 
of a number of articles, which have thus during the year (1896-97) come in free of 
daty. 

(c.) The exception at the same date of a number of articles from road and river 


duties. 

(d.) A slight falling-off in imports during the past year. 

During the present year, up to this date, imports continue to be fairly good, and I 
consider that Iam within the mark in placing the revenue to be derived during the year 
1898-99 under Schedule 1 at 8,800/. 


Schedule 4.—Sales of Timber, &c. 


In Schedule 4 I have reduced the estimated amount to be derived from “ Sales of 
timber, lime, live-stock, natural history specimens ” from 400/. to 2001. 


Schedule 5.—Survey Fees. 


Under Schedule 5 I have taken the same amount as was given in the present year’s 
Estimates—5001. 


Schedule 6.—Judicial Fines and Fees. 


And the same witb regard to Schedule 6. 


Schedule 7. 


In Schedule 7 there should be some slight increase next year. [ have therefore 
raised the amount from 1,300]. to 1,5201. 


” 


Schedule 8.—Native Hut Taz. 


‘The native hut tax during the past year exceeded the estimate very largely, and I 
look for some increase during the current year. In 1898-99 I feel that I am safely withiu 
the mark in placing the revenue to be derived from this source at 9,5001. 


Schedule 9.—Postal Service. 


The amount derived under this heading was close on 2,000/., and the estimate for the 
present year is slightly over 2,000. I have, however, only estimated 2,000/. from this 
service next year, as some considerable portion of the revenue realized last year by the 
Postal service was from the sale of stamps to dealers, owing to a new issue having taken 
place. As there will be no future new issue, at any rate for some time to come, I think 


it probable that there will be no increase from this source. 
[92] DY 
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Schedule 10.—Profit on Sales of Goods and Provisions. 

This, it will be seen, is altogether cut out. I have already fully advised your 
Lordship with regard to the sale of stores at Zomba in my despatch No. 105 of the 
7th June, 1897. During the past year no revenue was derived from this source, as the 
store has been closed for some time past. 

Schedule 11.—Presents from Native Chiefs and Miscellaneous. 

This is put at the same amount as in the Estimate for the current year. Although 
1,242. was derived from this source last year, half of that sum was due to occurrences 
which are not permanent (loot, &c.). 


Schedule 12.—Contribution by British South Africa Company. 


This remains the same. 


“Schedule 18.—Sales of Crown Lands. 


This is a fluctuating item. During the past year it realized 747/, The Estimates 
for the current year give 1.400/.. but I think that 1,000/. is a fairly safe estimate for 
the year 1898-99. 


Total. 


The total estimated revenue for the year i898-99 comes to 25,7851. 


Expenditure. 





Schedule 1.—WSalaries. 


I have adopted a new form for this schedule, in which I have endeavoured to 
embody the suggestions made by the Treasury in their despatch of the 6th January, 1897 . 
(Tabie B), and at the same time have classified the statement in a manner somewhat 
similar to that adopted in the revised Estimates as sent by the Foreign Office to the 
Treasury in their despatch of the 8th December, 1896. 

The schedule as now drawn is both detailed and classified, and from it can be seen 
each individual post, its rate of pay, the number of posts at each rate of pay as compared 
with the previous year, and the increase and decrease. 

I will now refer to the various alterations of pay as proposed by me. 

The pay of the following three posts I propose to raise from 4001. to 425).: Chief 
Accountant, the Collector and Director of Customs at Chiromo, and the Secretary to the 
Administration. These posts are held by the three oldest officers in the Protectorate, 
and they may be considered the most responsible posts. 

The post of “Judicial Officer and Postmaster-General, Blantyre,” I propose to 
abolish as such. An allowance of 75/. per annum is provided for in the Postal Schedule 
(No. 2) to be paid to such officer of this Protectorate as may be appointed Postmaster- 
General. At the present date this appointment is attached to that of Vice-Consul and 
Agent at Chinde, but it is found that the distance which Chinde is from the centre of the 
Protectorate is too great for the work of the Postmaster-General to be satisfactorily carried 
on. So much has this been felt, that I have been already compelled to take the distri- 
bution of stamps out of the hands of the Postmaster-General at Chinde and place it in 
the hands of the Chief Accountant, Zomba, who, being in a more central position, is 
able to receive requisitions and issue stamps without unnecessary delay. I propose that 
in the future the appointment of Postmaster-General shall be permanently attached to one 
of the Zomba posts, and I will further communicate with your Lordship on this matter, 
and suggest what post I think it could best be attached to. 

As the Chief Judicial Officer of this Protectorate, Mr. G. Bettesworth Piggott, already 
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resides in Blantyre, there is no need for another Judicial Officer there, and I am 
therefore able to cut out the post of “ Judicial Officer and Postmaster-General,” Blantyre, 
and save the sum of 400/. 

The 2nd and 3rd Accountants’ salaries I propose to increase by 251. each, viz. 
350/. to 3751, and 3001. to 3251. 

The salary of the Collector at Fort Anderson I reduce from 3751. to 350/. My 
reason for this is that in the current year’s Estimates the sum of 375/. was proposed 
owing to the fact that the post was then held by Mr. Gilbert Stevenson, one of the oldest 
officers of this Protectorate. Mr. Stevenson died last year, aud the post is now held by 
Mr. Ray, who is receiving pay at the rate of 300/. per annum at the present date. 
Mr. Ray has shown himself to be a most efficient officer, and I propose to raise his pay 
for the important district of Mlanje (Fort Anderson) to 350/. during the coming year. 
Thus, although his pay will be very considerably raised, the Estimate will be reduced as 
compared with last year. 

The salary of the post of Collector for Blantyre I raise from 3001. to 3501. In 
accordance with Foreign Office telegram No. 11, dated the Ist January, 1897, M. R. C. 
Fulke Greville was appointed Collector and Vice-Consul for Blantyre at a salary of 3501. 
per annum. Mr. Greville, however, proceeded on leave in March 1897, and since then 
Mr. G. B. Piggott, the Judicial Officer, has been acting as Vice-Consul. | have already 
in previous despatches suggested to your Lordship that Mr. Piggott should be definitely 
appointed Vice-Consul for Blantyre, in case Mr. Greville is transferred to Chinde. The 
Vice-Consulate would then be separated from the post of Collector. As, however, 
the Blantyre post is a very important one, owing to the fact that it is in the midst of a 
large native tax-paying population, and that the greater number of Europeaus residing in 
the Shiré Highlands are within the Blantyre district, 1 consider that the pay should be 
raised from 300/. to 350/. per annum. 

I propose to reduce the pay of the Fort Johnston post from 425/. to 350/. The 
salary of 425/. was provided for in the current year’s Estimates at the time when the post 
was held by Mr. Vice-Consul Nicoll, who died in January last. 1 have made various 
suggestions to your Lordship for the filling of the post of Collector and Vice-Consul for 
the South Nyasa district (Fort Johnston), and I do not think there is any reason why 
this post should be more highly paid than that of the districts of Blantrye, Mlanje, 
Chikwawa, &c., viz., 3501. The alteration of the pay of this post from 425/. to 3501. 
gives a saving of 75/. 

The 4th Accountant and the Government Storekeeper I propose should receive an 
increase of 251. each (from 225/. to 250/.), and the Assistant Collectors at Fort Johnston, 
Blantyre, and Fort Hill, from 200/. to 2251. each. 

The post of Assistant Collector at Cholo I reduce from 2501. to 225/.. Owing to my 
not having as yet had sufficient officers to spare one for the Cholo post, it has not up to 
the present date been actually opened. When I am in a position to open an assistant 
Collectorate there the salary of the officer can, I think, be well placed at a reduction 
of 251. 

The two clerks in the Accountant's ollice | propose to raise from 150/. to 2001. per 
aunum (at the present date I have only one of these clerks, and the work which falls upon 
him is very heavy). Living in Zomba is more expensive for officers in this Administration 
than it is when they are in country posts, and 200/. a-year in Zomba is practically only 
equivalent to 150/. to 175/. in a country post. 

The Assistant Collectors of Rifu and Kota Kota I raised by 25/. each, and that of 
Pangowani from 1501. to 175/. 

The three Assistant Collectors, who came out some few months ago at 150/. a-year 
each, I propose to raise to 175/. each. I have in Schedule 1 placed these three posts in 
one item. 

I have provided for a “clerk in the Secretary’s office” at a salary of 1751. About 
this post there was, I think, a slight error made in the current year’s Estimates, as I cannot 
find that any “ clerk in Secretary’s office” has actually been provided for. I find that the 
total number of salaries provided for during the current year amounted to 13,555/., the 
posts being as shown for the current year in the Schedule I, now sent herewith, and 
there is no salary provided for a “ clerk in Secretary’s office.” 

I have already, in my despatch No. 105 of the 7th June, 1897, suggested to your 
Lordship that Mr. A. J. Williams, who was placed by the Foreign Office as clerk in 
the Secretary's office, should be considered as holding the post of ** Assistant Secretary 
to the Administration.” 

It is necessary that in addition to the Secretary and Assistant Secretary there 
should be a clerk, as owing to the frequent absence on leave of either the Secretary or 
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Assistant Secretary, a large amount of work at times thus falls upon one person, more, 
in fact, than he can sasisfactorily cope with. 

In the salary of Assistant Storekeeper I provide for an increase of 25l. 

The total amount of salaries, &c., of staff, including the pay of the Commissioner 
and Deputy-Commissioner, as estimated for the year 1898-99, amounts to 13,780I. 
as compared with 13,5551. during the current year, there thus being a net increase 
of 225]. 

Such increases of pay as I have proposed are, I think, not excessive ones ; and I need 
hardly point out that the pay at which an officer commences service in this Protectorate 
is by no means high. 


Schedule 2.— Postal Service. 


The total amount under this schedule is increased from 1,585/. to 1,725/., such 
increase being due chiefly to a slightly larger amount estimated for ‘‘ Ocean carriage,” a 
rise of pay for the Zomba Postmaster (25/.), and an increase of a similar amount for 
“Telegrams” on Administration service; also a sum of 75I. allowed for “ Postage” is 
raised to !100/. 

A new item appears for the “ Carriage of mails on the Zambezi and Lower Shiré 
Rivers,”’ viz., 120/. Formerly mails were carried by the river steamers without charge, 
but this has, during the past two years, become a subject of complaint, and revently a 
combined stand was made by all the Shipping Companies. Mr. McMaster, the Post- 
master-General, recently entered into an agreement with the different Companies on the 
Zambezi and Shiré Rivers that they should carry mails at iixed rates, and should be subject 
to various penalties and fines in case of delay or carelessness; and I consider that the 
matter is on a far better footing now than formerly. 


Schedule 3.—Medical Service. 


In this schedule I have made a substantial rise in the pay of the Principal Medical 
Officer, viz., from 3751. to 450/., my reasons for which are explained to your Lordship in 
my despatch No. 100 of the 3ist May, 1897. 

The 2nd Medical Officer is placed at 375/., and the 3rd at 3501. instead of 3251. 

In place of a Hospital Assistant at Zomba, and one at Fort Johnston, at 50/. each, 
I have provided for one at Zomba at 100/. It bas been found that 50J. is too little to 
estimate for a good Indian Hospital Assistant, and, moreover, we can dispense with one 
at Fort Johnston. The money which is saved enables ine to provide for a thoroughly 
competent Indian Hospital Assistant for the Zomba European ward. 

“ Drugs, instruments, &c.,” are slightly increased from 2001, t» 2251. 

The item entered as “ Medical allowance to Medical Officer residing at Blantyre for 
services to be rendered to the Administration at Blantyre and West Shiré” has been 
raised from 251. to 50/. As stated by me in my despatch to your Lordship No. 118 of 
the 7th June, 1897, I propose that this sum of 50/. be an annual subscription to the 
Blantyre Public Hospital. in return for which they will render any medical services 
necessary to Administration officials, prisoners, &c., at Blantyre. 

The total amount of the schedule is increased from 1,475/. to 1,6501. 


Schedule 4.— Surveyor’s and Public Works. 


The Department in which an increased expenditure is perhaps more needed than in 
any other is that provided for under Schedule 4: ‘ Surveyor’s Departiietit and Public 
Works.” 

During the past year the estimated amount to be expended on public works was 
somewhat exceeded, as heavy expenses in connection with road work became absolutely 
necessary towards the end of the financial year. 

During the current year a large amount of road work is being carried on with the 
funds specially voted for this purpose by the Treasury, and I hope that by the commence- 
ment of 1898 the main roads of this Protectorate will be in good condition. There will, 
however, always be required a somewhat heavy expenditura under this heading, and I have 
provided for road-making a total amount of 2,450/. for the year 1898-99. 

In the Survey Department I provide for an Assistant European Surveyor at a salary 
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SumMMary. 





Revenue. 


On referring to the Summary it will be seen that in revenue I estimate that the 
sum of 8,800/. will be derived from “ Customs duties, road and river tolls, and wharfage,” 
which is only 100/. more than the amount estimated for during the current year, 

During the past year, however, the revenue from this source was lower than in the 
previous year, this falling-off being due to several causes :— 

(a.) The decrease in ivory exports. 

(b.) The exception from customs duties by Proclamation dated the Ist March, 1896, 
of a number of articles, which have thus during the year (1896-97) come in free of 
daty. 

(c.) The exception at the same date of a number of articles from road and river 


duties. 

(d.) A slight falling-off in imports during the past year. 

During the present year, up to this date, imports continue to be fairly good, and I 
consider that Iam within the mark in placing the revenue to be derived during the year 
1898-99 under Schedule 1 at 8,800/. 


Schedule 4.—Sales of Timber, &c. 


In Schedule 4 I have reduced the estimated amount to be derived from “ Sales of 
timber, lime, live-stock, natural history specimens” from 4001. to 2001. 


Schedule 5.—Survey Fees. 


Under Schedule 5 [ have taken the same amount as was given in the present year’s 
Estimates—5001. 


Schedule 6.—Judicial Fines and Fees. 


And the same witb regard to Schedule 6. 


Schedule 7. 


In Schedule 7 there should be some slight increase next year. [ lave therefore 
raised the amount from 1.3001. to 1,5201. - 


Schedule 8.—Native Hut Tax. 


The native hut tax during the past year exceeded the estimate very largely, and I 
look for some increase during the current year. In 1898-99 I fecl that I am safely withiu 
the mark in placing the revenue to be derived from this source at 9,5001. 


Schedule 9.—Postal Service. 


The amount derived under this heading was close on 2,00U/., and the estimate for the 
present year is slightly over 2,000/. I have, however, only estimated 2,000/. from this 
service next year, as some considerable portion of the revenue realized last year by the 
Postal service was from the sale of stamps to dealers, owing to a new issue having taken 
place. As there will be no future new issue, at any rate for some time to come, I think 


it probable that there will be no increase from this source. 
[992] 2A 
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Schedule 10.—Profit on Sales of Goods and Provisions. 

This, it will be seen, is altogether cut out. I have already fully advised your 
Lordship with regard to the sale of stores at Zomba in my despatch No. 105 of the 
7th June, 1897. During the past year no revenue was derived from this source, as the 
store has been closed for some time past. 

Schedule 11.—Presents from Native Chiefs and Miscellaneous. 

This is put at the same amount as in the Estimate for the current year. Although 
1,2421. was derived from this source last year, half of that sui was due to occurrences 
which are not permanent (loot, &c.). 


Schedule 12.—Contribution by British South Africa Company. 


This remains the same. 


Schedule 13.—Sales of Crown Lands. 


This is a fluctuating item. During the past year it realized 7471. The Estimates 
for the current year give 1.4001. but I think that 1,000/. is a fairly safe estimate for 
the year 1898-99. 


Total. 


The total estimated revenue for the year 1898-99 comes to 25,7851. 


Expenditure. 





Schedule 1.—Salaries. 


I have adopted a new form for this schedule, in which I have endeavoured to 
embody the suggestions made by the Treasury in their despatch of the 6th January, 1897 
(Tabie B), and at the same time have classified the statement in a manner somewhat 
similar to that adopted im the revised Estimates as sent by the Foreign Office to the 
Treasury in their despatch of the 8th December, 1896. 

The schedule as now drawn is both detailed and classified, and from it can be seen 
each individual post, its rate of pay, the number of posts at each rate of pay as compared 
with the previous year, and the increase and decrease. 

I will now refer to the various alterations of pay as proposed by me. 

The pay of the following three posts | propose to raise from 400/, to 4251.: Chief 
Accountant, the Collector and Director of Customs at Chiromo, and the Secretary to the 
Administration. These posts are held by the three oldest officers in the Protectorate, 
and they may be considered the most responsible posts. 

The post of “Judicial Officer and Postmaster-General, Blantyre,” I propose to 
abolish as such. An allowance of 751. per annum is provided for in the Postal Schedule 
(No. 2) to be paid to such officer of this Protectorate as may be appointed Postmaster- 
General. At the present date this appointment is attached to that of Vice-Consul and 
Agent at Chinde, but it is found that the distance which Chinde is from the centre of the 
Protectorate is too great for the work of the Postmaster-General to be satisfactorily carried 
on. So much has this been felt, that I have been already compelled to take the distri- 
bution of stamps out of the hands of the Postmaster-General at Chinde and place it in 
the hands of the Chief Accountant, Zomba, who, being in a more central position, is 
able to receive requisitions and issue stamps without unnecessary delay. I propose that 
in the future the appointment of Postmaster-General shall be permanently attached to one 
of the Zomba posts, and I will further communicate with your Lordship on this matter, 
and suggest what post I think it could best be attached to. 

As the Chief Judicial Officer of this Protectorate, Mr. G. Bettesworth Piggott, already 
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resides in Blantyre, there is no need for another Judicial Officer there, and I am 
therefore able to cut out the post of “ Judicial Officer and Postmaster-General,” Blantyre, 
and save the sum of 400/. 

The 2nd and 3rd Accountants’ salaries I propose to increase by 261. each, viz., 
350/. to 3751., and 3001. to 8251. 

The salary of the Collector at Fort Anderson I reduce from 3751. to 3501. My 
reason for this is that in the current year’s Estimates the sum of 375/. was proposed 
owing to the fact that the post was then held by Mr. Gilbert Stevenson, one of the oldest 
officers of this Protectorate. Mr. Stevenson died last year, and the post is now held by 
Mr. Ray, who is receiving pay at the rate of 300/. per annum at the present date. 
Mr. Ray has shown himself to be a most efficient officer, and I propose to raise his pay 
for the important district of Mlanje (Fort Anderson) to 3501. during the coming year. 
Thus, although his pay will be very considerably raised, the Estimate will be reduced as 
compared with last year. 

The salary of the post of Collector for Blantyre I raise from 300/. to 350. In 
accordance with Foreign Office telegram No. 11, dated the Ist January, 1897, M. R. C. 
Fulke Greville was appointed Collector and Vice-Consul for Blantyre at a salary of 350J. 
per annum. Mr. Greville, however, proceeded on leave in March 1897, and since then 
Mr. G. B; Piggott, the Judicial Officer, has been acting as Vice-Consul. 1 have already 
in previous despatches suggested to your Lordship that Mr. Piggott should be definitely 
appointed Vice-Consul for Blantyre, in case Mr. Greville is transferred to Chinde. The 
Vice-Consulate would then be separated from the post of Collector. As, however, 
the Blantyre post is a very important one, owing to the fact that it is in the midst of a 
large native tax-paying population, and that the greater number of Europeans residing in 
the Shiré Highlands are within the Biantyre district, I consider that the pay should be 
raised from 3001. to 350/. per annum. 

I propose to reduce the pay of the Fort Johnston post from 4251. to 350i. The 
salary of 4251. was provided for in the current year’s Estimates at the time when the post 
was held by Mr. Vice-Consul Nicoll, who died in January last. 1 have made various 
suggestions to your Lordship for the filling of the post of Collector and Vice-Consul for 
the South Nyasa district (Fort Johnston), and I do not think there is any reason why 
this post should be more highly paid than that of the districts of Blantrye, Mlanje, 
Chikwawa, &c., viz., 3507. The alteration of the pay of this post from 4251. to 350I. 
gives a saving of 75/. 

The 4th Accountant and the Government Storekeeper [ propose should receive an 
increase of 251. each (from 2251. to 250/.), and the Assistant Collectors at Fort Johnston, 
Blantyre, and Fort Hill, from 2001. to 2251. each. 

The post of Assistant Collector at Cholo I reduce from 2501. to 2251. Owing to my 
not having as yet had sufficient officers to spare one for the Cholo post, it has not up to 
the present date been actually opened. When I am in a position to open an assistant 
Collectorate there the salary of the officer can, I think, be well placed at a reduction 
of 251. 

The two clerks in the Accountant's office | propose to raise from 1501. to 2001. per 
annum (at the present date I have only one of these clerks, and the work which falls upon 
him is very heavy). Living in Zomba is more expensive for officers in this Administration 
than it is when they are in country posts, and 200/. a-year in Zomba is practically only 
equivalent to 150/. to 1751. in a country post. 

The Assistant Collectors of Rifu and Kota Kota I raised by 25/. each, and that of 
Pangomani from 150/. to 1751. 

The three Assistant Collectors, who came out some few months ago at 150/. a-year 
each, I propose to raise to 175l. each. I have in Schedule 1 placed these three posts in 
one item. 

I have provided for a “clerk in the Secretary’s office” at a salary of 1751. About 
this post there was, J think, a slight error made in the current year’s Estimates, as I cannot 
find that any “ clerk in Secretary’s office” has actually been provided for. I find that the 
total number of salaries provided for during the current year amounted to 13,555/., the 
posts being as shown for the current year in the Schedule I, now sent herewith, and 
there is no salary provided for a “ clerk in Secretary’s office.” 

I have already, in my despatch No. 105 of the 7th June, 1897, suggested to your 
Lordship that Mr. A. J. Williams, who was placed by the Foreign Otfice as clerk in 
the Secretary’s office, should be considered as holding the post of ** Assistant Secretary 
to the Administration.” 

It is necessary that in addition to the Secretary and Assistant Secretary there 
should be a clerk, as owing to the frequent absence on leave of cither the Secretary or 
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Assistant Secretary, a large amount of work at times thus falls upon one person, more, 
in fact, than he can sasisfactorily cope with. 

In the salary of Assistant Storekeeper I provide for an increase of 25. 

The total amount of salaries, &c., of staff, including the pay of the Commissioner 
and Deputy-Commissioner, as estimated for the year 1898-49, amounts to 13,7801. 
as compared with 13,555/. during the current year, there thus being a net increase 
of 2251, 

Such increases of pay as I have proposed are, I think, not excessive ones ; and I need 
hardly point out that the pay at which an officer commences service in this Protectorate 
is by no means high. 


Schedule 2.— Postal Service. 


The total amount under this schedule is increased from 1,585/. to 1,725/., such 
increase being due chiefly to a slightly larger amount estimated for ‘“ Ocean carriage,” a 
rise of pay for the Zomba Postmaster (25/.), and an increase of a similar amount for 
“Telegrams”? on Administration service ; also a sum of 75l. allowed for “ Postage” is 
raised to 100/. 

A new item appears for the “ Carriage of mails on the Zambezi and Lower Shiré 
Rivers,”’ viz., 120/. Formerly mails were carried by the river steamers without charge, 
but this has, during the past two years, become a subject of complaint, and revently a 
combined stand was made by all the Shipping Companies. Mr. McMaster, the Post- 
master-General, recently entered into an agreement with the different Companies on the 
Zambezi and Shiré Rivers that they should carry mails at iixed rates, and should be subject 
to various penalties and fines in case of delay or carelessness; and J consider that the 
matter is on a far better footing now than formerly. 


Schedule 3.—Medical Service. 


In this schedule I have made a substantial rise in the pay of the Principal Medical 
Officer, viz., from 3751. to 450/., my reasons for which are explained to your Lordship in 
my despatch No. 100 of the 3ist May, 1897. 

The 2nd Medical Officer is placed at 375/., and the 3rd at 3501. instead of 3251. 

In place of a Hospital Assistant at Zomba, and one at Fort Johnston, at 50/. each, 
I have provided for one at Zomba at 100/. It has been found that 50/. is too little to 
estimate for a good Indian Hospital Assistant, and, moreover, we can dispense with one 
at Fort Johnston, The money which is saved enables ine to provide for a thoroughly 
competent Indian Hospital Assistant for the Zomba European ward. 

“ Drugs, instruments, &c.,” are slightly increased from 200/. t » 2251. 

The item entered as “ Medical allowance to Medical Officer residing at Blantyre for 
services to be rendered to the Administration at Blantyre and West Shiré” has been 
raised from 251. to 50/. As stated by me in my despatch to your Lordship No. 118 of 
the 7th June, 1897, I propose that this sum of 50/. be an annual subscription to the 
Blantyre Public Hospital, in return for which they will render any medical services 
necessary to Administration officials, prisoners, &c., at Blantyre. 

The total amount of the schedule is increased from 1,475]. to 1,6501. 


Schedule 4,— Surveyor’s and Public Works. 


The Department in which an increased expenditure is perhaps more needed than in 
any other is that provided for under Schedule 4: ‘“Surveyor’s Department and Public 
Works.” 

During the past year the estimated amount to be expended on public works was 
somewhat exceeded, as heavy expenses in connection with road work became absolutely 
necessary towards the end of the financial year. 

During the current year a large amount of road work is being carried on with the 
funds specially voted for this purpose by the Treasury, and I hope that by the commence- 
ment of 1898 the main roads of this Protectorate will be in good condition. ‘There will, 
however, always be required a somewhat heavy expenditura under this heading, and I have 
provided for road-making a total amount of 2,450/. for the year 1898-99. 

In the Survey Department I provide for an Assistant European Surveyor at a salary 
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district, wnich has also been increased from other sources, as natives from various 
parts of the country have been largely settling on the banks of the Upper Shiré. 
Throughout this district a great deal is being done by the natives themselves, at the 
reauest of the Collector, in the way of road making. There is an excellent road now 
from Liwonde to the Portuguese border, and running along that boundary to Mount 
Dedza, in Central Angoniland. There are also several branch roads leading to the 
lower slopes of the Angoni Mountains, in the upper districts of the Rivirivi and 
Livelezi Rivers, a piece of country which is being now extensively planted with coffee. 

On arriving at Fort Johnston T went carefully over the site of the new station. 
Your Lordship will be aware that the old Fort Johnston station had proved so extremely 
unhealthy and fatal to so many Europeans, that I came to the decision in the early 
part of the present year to build a new station some 2 miles lower down the river on 
an excellent dry site with a sandy subsoil, lying at a good elevation above the level of 
the River Shiré. The whole of the past dry season (five months) has been occupied 
by both the Collector and Assitant Collector for the South Nyasa district, and also 
by the naval officers, in laying out and building a new station, and in removing 
materials from the old Fort Jchnston site. It has been no easy matter for them to 
earry this out before the arrival of the coming rains. I was glad to find, however, that 
they had succeeded in erecting sufficient brick dwellings, stores, and other buildings, to 
enable the whole station of Fort Johnston to be moved before Christmas. TI trust the 
new site will have a better record than the old one. 

I left Fort Johnston in tho gun-boat “ Pioneer”’ on the 21st September, called at 
various wooding stations, and steamed to Kotakota. 

Mr. H. C. MacDonald has been in charge of the Marimba district (with his head- 
quarters at Kotakota) since Mr. A. J. Swann’s departure on leave, and has had no 
difficulty in the carrying on of his work. In Kotakota there are numbers of coastmen 
and hali-breed Arabs; I found them quite loyal to us, as they always have been, 

The expectations which IT formed last year, on visiting Kotakota, of a largely 
increased cultivation of rice, have been fulfilled, the rice crop this year being nearly 
deuble what it was in 1896. The receipts from native taxation have slightly increased 
in the Marimba district, and if there were any means of locally utilizing the vast 
supply of labour in the Fort Alston district, the receipts from native taxation in 
Marimba would be very largely increased. ‘The Achewa people, however—the former 
subjects of Mwasi, who live round about Fort Alston—although perfectly willing to 
pay their taxes by that means, and quite ready to work, have an objection to a long 
journey from there to the Shiré Highlands, where there is work forall. 

On leaving Kotakota I visited the new station of Nkata Bay. ‘This is the head- 
quarters of the West Nyasa district, and is in charge of Mr. C. A. Cardew. Mr. Cardew, 
in accordance with my instructions, is, during this first year, not pressing the natives 
in any way for the payment of taxes. TI have thought it best that he should gain the 
confidence of the local Chiefs first. ‘The West Nyasa district can be divided into two 
divisions: (a) the lake shore population, and (b) the Angoni. With regard to the 
Northern Angoni, Sir Harry Johnston decided that we would at present take no steps. 
towards active administration, as the time has not arrived for dealing with them. The 
lake shore population consists mainly of Atonga living round about Nkata and 
Bandawe. : 

These people have for some fifteen years past regarded themselves as entirel 
the people of the Livingstonia Mission, and Mr. Cardew has found some little difficulty 
in enabling them to realize that, so far as judicial and Government work is concerned, 
it is the Administration official to whom they must refer. The Livingstonia missionaries 
at Bandawe have for so long past exercised a semi-judicial authority over the 
natives, that the latter are inclined to apply to them on all questions. One or two of 
the younger and more inexperienced members of the Bandawe Mission are perhaps too 
much given to going into native politics and encouraging the natives to regard them 
as having judicial powers; but I have little doubt that these are matters which 
will gradually settle themselves satisfactorily, as Mr. Cardew has tact and common 
sense, 

After visiting Deep Bay, which has been for some time past in charge of 
Mr. G. H. H. Gordon, and where I found everything satisfactory, we steamed on to 
Karonga. 

re the Anglo-German boundary at the mouth of the Songwe I met, by appoint- 
ment, Herr von Elpons, the Administrator of German Nyasaland, and together with 
him undertook a journey for the purpose of agreeing upon a temporary international 
boundary in the Upper Songwe regions, 
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I a by this mail a separate Report on this journey to your Lordship (despatch 
No, 232). 

In the North Nyasa district I found that considerable progress had been made 
under Mr. G. A. Taylor. An increased revenue from native taxation is coming in, a 
considerable amount of road making has been carried out, and the district is quiet and 
the people contented. Mr. Taylor has done a large amount of work in the construe- 
tion, or rather the reconstruction, of the road from Karonga up to the Nyasa- 
Tanganyika Plateau as far as Fort Hill. This road, with the exception of one short 
section, is now in excellent condition, and early next year the remaining section 
between the Lufira River and the top of Chambo Mountain will be completed. 

In a separate despatch (No. 233) I have forwarded to your Lordship particulars 
concerning various complaints made by the German Administrator regarding action 
taken by the agents of the British South Africa Company. 

On my return journey down the lake I again called at various stations, and picked 
ss Captain Skeffington Smyth at Kotakota, who was on his way to England. 
Mr. Gordon Cumming has taken over temporary charge at Fort Alston pending the 
arrival of a military officer to take Captain Smyth’s place. 

The African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company have made considerable 
progress with their line up the western shore of Lake Nyasa. At the present date 
communication as far as Kotakota is on the point of being opened. The line from 
there to the north has heen surveyed almost the whole of the distance to Karonga, 
while a separate survey party is on its way across the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau, and 
by this time will probably have reached near to Tanganyika. I was informed by the 
chief constructor that he hoped to have the line open to Karonga by March next. In 
the stretch of country between the Lintipi River and Kotakota the construction party 
were much troubled with lions, which appear to be very plentiful in that district. 
One of their white employés was dragged out of bed one night and out of the hut in 
which he was sleeping by a lion, which was shot by another European as it was carrying 
the man away. ‘lhe wounded man is, I hear, recovering. 

L again reached Zomba on the 26th October. 

During my absence Captain W. H. Manning, Her Majesty’s Deputy-Com- 
missioner and Consul, had charge of affairs, and has satisfactorily carried out his 


duties. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 
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No. 82. 
Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received December 27.) 


(No. 232. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, November 3, 1897. 

AS I have already advised your Lordship in previous despatches, I some time 
ago arranged with Herr von Elpons, the Administrator of German Nyasaland, that, 
owing to the difficulties which have arisen in deciding as to what territories certain 
villages in the vicinity of the Upper Songwe are in, we should meet at the north end 
of Lake Nyasa, proceed to the Upper Songwe, and agree upon a line which could be 
observed by both of us as the international boundary pending the advent of the Com- 
mission which is to settle this question. 

I met Herr von Elpons by appointment at the mouth of the Songwe River on the 
27th September, and fixed with him that we should again meet at the village of 
Chiteti at the junction of the Songwe with what is called on existing maps the River 
Me! gi” (locally known as the “ Katendo”’) on the 4th October. 

he boundary in this part of Africa, as defined by the Anglo-German Agreement 
of 1890, ascends the Songwe River “to the point of its intersection by the 88rd degree 
of east longitude, thence it follows the river to the point where it approaches most 
nearly the boundary of the Geographical Congo Basin. From that point it strikes 
direct to the above-named boundary and follows it to the point of intersection by the 
32nd degree of east longitude, from which point it strikes direct to the point of 
confluence of the northern and southern branches of the River Kilambo, and thence 
follows that river till it enters Lake Tanganyika.” 

The difficulties and questions which have arisen have been due to the fact of its 
being impossible, pending definition, to decide (1) where the 33rd degree crosses the 
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Songwe ; (2) which is the point above that crossing nearest to the boundary of the 
Congo Basin ; and (8) the direction of the line to be taken to strike the watershed, 

Owing to the fact of this particular district having scattered through it a number 
of locally important villages, it had become necessary to come to some decision without 
delay. 

im order, for the purposes of our temporary agreement, to ascertain the position 
of the 33rd degree of east longitude, T have taken Blantyre as a starting point. The 
Geographical Society some years ago adopted Consul O'Neill's position for Blantyre 
(longitude) as being one of the fixed points in the world. This is 35° 2’ 30”. Working 
from this with chronometers Commander Robertson and myself in 1894 took a series 
of observations for longitude from Fort Johnston up to Karonga, which placed the 
latter station in 33° 59’ 30”, that is to say, within about a mile of the position for 
longitude eas 2 by Messrs. Stewart and McEwan some twelve years ago 

38° 57’ 24”). 
: , On my journey with Herr von Elpons we adopted as the longitude of Karonga 
33° 58’. 

I placed in the hands of Lieutenant-Commander Rhoades the work of taking 
observations for longitude from Karonga to Chiteti. : 

On the 4th October Herr von Elpons, Lieutenant Rhoades, and myself met at 
Chiteti. Lieutenant Rhoades’ observations placed Chiteti in longitude 33° 3’ east, and 
from investigations we made on the spot, we fully satisfied ourselves of the fact that, 
following up the course of the Songwe River, no further westing is made. On the 
contrary, one proceeds in the first instance due north, and then to the east of north. 
The 38rd degree, therefore, never crosses the Songwe, and it thus becomes necessary to 
agree upon some other definition of the boundary. 

After carefully considering the question, Herr von Elpons and myself agreed to 
adopt the Katendo (Legangi) River from its junction with the Songwe, instead of the 
last-named river up to the 33rd degree of east longitude. We therefore proceeded to 
follow up the Katendo to the site of the old village of Vimba, which Lieutenant 
Rhoades’ observations placed directly under the 88rd degree. We found by 
examination that following up the course of the Katendo aboye Vimba one proceeds 
gradually in a more and more northerly direction, and this village is as near a point to 
the boundary of the Congo Basin as could be fixed upon. We therefore took Vimba 
as being the point on the Katendo River from which a straight line should be drawn 
to the nearest point of the Congo watershed. 

We mutually agreed that this line should be drawn in a direction due south-west 
(true) from Vimba. 

In order that such temporary line as we might agree upon should be clearly 
defined on the map, I took up on this journey with me from Zomba Wahid Ali Khan, 
the First Indian Surveyor in the service of this Administration, together with a party 
of linesmen to assist him in his work. This Surveyor, working with a plane table and 
theodolite, has carefully mapped out the route which we took up to Vimba. 

At Vimba we erected two large cairns and posts in position to give a true south- 
west direction. These are erected on the south side of the Katendo, (Legangi) River, 
one on the bank, the other 200 yards due south-west. 

From this point the Surveyor with his party marked a straight line running due 
south-west (true) to the watershed, a distance of some 15 miles, In marking this line 
there was not sufficient time to actually cut down a belt of bush, but it has been clearly 
marked by the blazing of trees and the cutting down of oceasional ones. At the point 
where this line so marked strikes the Congo Basin watershed another cairn and post 
have been erected by the Surveyor. 

Having thus agreed upon the line to be adopted temporarily as the international 
boundary, we drew up an Agreement in English and in German, which was duly signed 
by Herr von Elpons and myself, 

I now forward to your Lordship herewith :— 

1. The English copy of the original Agreement signed by us, together with a 
typed copy ; 

2. The details of all the working out of Lieutenant Rhoades’ observations for 
longitude ; and 

8. The map prepared by Wahid Ali Khan, showing distinctly the boundary-line 
agreed upon. 

By adopting this boundary the village of Chiteti is placed about a mile within 
German territory. Herr von Elpons some time ago made complaints to me as to 
Mr. Taylor (the Collector for the North Nyasa district) having taken action in judicial 
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matters in Chiteti’s town, as Herr von Elpons then considered that Chiteti was by right 
within the German sphere. He now, however, fully recognizes that Chiteti’s town 
might with equal reason be placed cither in German or nglish territory, and has. 
expressed himself as veing fully satisfied with all that has been done in the past. So 
far, therefore, as any complaints on the part of Herr von Elpons against this 
nr oa for taking judicial action in German territory go the question is 
at an end. 

When the International Boundary Commission begins its work next year in the 
Nyasa—Tanganyika district, I have little doubt that they will adopt the line which 
Herr von Elpons and myself have agreed upon. In any case, I think that the map 
which is now forwarded herewith, and the particulars given in this Report, will be of 
some assistance to the Commissioners in their work. : 

A tracing of the map sent herewith, and a copy of the working out of the 
observations for longitude, are in the possession of Herr von Elpons, and will be 
attached by him to his copy of the Agreement, and forwarded home in due course to 
his Government. It is probable, however, that his des atches will not reach Europe 
until some time after the one I am now writing to your Saki. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) ALFRED SITARPE. 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 82. 


Agreement as to the adoption of a Temporary International Boundary Line in the Nyasa- 
Tanganyika District of Central Africa. 


Memorandum of a temporary Agreement made at Vimba, Katendo River, Central 
Africa, the 6th day of October, 1897, between Von Elpons, Kaizerlichen Bezirks- 
Amtmann v. Laugenburg, Nyasa, of the one part, and Alfred Sharpe, C.B., Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for the territories under 
British influence north of the Zambezi, of the other part, on behalf of their 
respective Governments. 


WHEREAS by Article I of the Anglo-German Convention of 1890, it was agreed 
(inter alia) that the boundary between British and German territory in the Nyasa- 
Tanganyika district of Africa should ascend the Songwe River from its entrance into 
Lake Nyasa “to the point of its intersection by the 38rd degree of east longitude ; 
thence follow the river to the point where it approaches most nearly the boundary of 
the Geographical Congo Basin defined in the Ist Article of the Act of Berlin as 
marked in the map attached to the 9th Protocol of the Conference; from that point 
strike direct to the above-named boundary,” &e. ; 

And whereas it now appears certain that the Songwe River never reaches so far 
west as the 33rd degree of east longitude, and therefore the above boundary would 
not be a possible one ; 

And whereas questions have arisen as to whether certain native towns in the 
vicinity of the Upper Songwe are in British or in German territory, and much inconve- 
nience has been experienced owing to its being impossible to definitely state in which. 
territory such towns should be held to be ; 

And whereas the parties hereto have considered it advisable and necessary to 
arrive at the definition of a line to be upheld by them as the international boundary 
pending the definition of any other line by such Tnternational Boundary Commission 
as the British and German Governments may dispatch to Africa for that purpose ; 

And whereas the parties hereto, having carefully examined the country in ques- 
tion, have agreed upon a line to be observed as such temporary international boundary : 

It is hereby agreed between the parties hereto as follows : — 

1. They will observe as the boundary between British and German territory, the 
Sonewe River from its entrance into Lake Nyasa up to the point where it is joined by 
the Katendo River (in longitude 33° 6' east, or thereabouts). From the point of june- 
tion of those two rivers the boundary shall ascend the Katendo River up to the 
situation of the old village (now unoccupied) of Vimba, where two large posts and 
cairns of stones have been erected by the parties hereto on the right bank of the river, 
such posts being in longitude 33° east, or thereabouts. From this point the boundary 
shall be carried in a straight line due south-west (true) until such line so drawn shall 
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strike the watershed of the Congo Basin, on the Nyasa~Tanganyika plateau; thence it 
shall be carried on as stipulated in the Anglo-German Convention of 1890. 

2. The parties, hereto, or their successors, will faithfully observe the above- 
described line as the international boundary between British and German territory 
in the Nyasa-Tanganyika district until such time (a) as an International Commission 
may alter such line, or (6) as either the British or the German Government shall 
signify its disapproval of such line. 

3. All villages lying on the northern side of such line shall be treated as being 
within German territory, and their inhabitants as being subject to the German autho- 
rities. All villages lying on the southern side of such line shall be treated as_ being 
within British territory, and their inhabitants as being subject to the British 
authorities. 

4. A survey of the said line is now being made kd the parties hereto, and a 
duplicate copy of the map made by such survey party shall be affixed to each copy of 
this Agreement. 

5. Copies of the astronomical observations taken on this survey will also be 
attached to each copy of this Agreement, for the information of the British and of the 
German Governments. 

Signed at Vimba, Central Africa, this 6th day of October, 1897, by both parties 
hereto. 

(Signed) v. ELPONS, K. Bezirks-Amtmann. 
ALFRED SHARPE, Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
and Consul-General. 
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Tnelosure 2 in No. 82. 


Temporary ANGLO-GERMAN BOUNDARY. 


Working out Observations for Latitude and Longitude, by Liewtenant-Commander Rhoades. 


Kambwe Lagoon, near Karonga,—September, 27, 1897, A.m- 


Siawrs taken to rate Chronometer to determine approximate Longitude of Chitete, 


assuming Karonga or Kambwe to be in Longitude 33° 58° East of Greenwich. 
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Latitude ay ee ee ee oe 9 20 Oo Ss. 
Longitude .. + 33 @ O 


Assuming Karanga to be in longitude 33° 58’ . Greenwich. 
(Signed) F. L. RHOADES. 





Inclosure 3 in No. 82. 
Map prepared by Wahid Ali Khan. 
| Not printed. | 





No, 83, 
Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Recewed December 27.) 


(No, 288. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, November 4, 1897. 


REFERRING to my despatch No. 144 of the 12th July and No. 148 of the 
23rd July, 1897, I have the honour to inform your Lordship that Mr. G. A. Taylor, 
the Collector for the North Nyasa district, some time ago returned from a journey to 
the Tanganyika Plateau and the German border on the Upper Songwe River, under- 
taken with the object of inquiring into the complaints made by Herr von Elpons, the 
German Administrator, against British subjects, of interfering with natives residing in 
German territory. 

Mr. Taylor has sent in to me his report, a copy of which I transmit herewith. 

T also inclose copies of two letters from Captain H. L. Daly, who at the present 
moment represents the British South Africa Company in this Protectorate. ‘These 
letters contain explanations by the British South Africa Company's officials on the 
Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau of the occurrences referred to by Herr von Elpons, and are 
sent to me in reply to letters of mine forwarding Herr von Elpons’ complaint. 

From the explanations of tke officials of the Chartered Company, and also from 
Mr. Taylor’s report, it is evident that the Company’s officials have been exercising 
judicial authority far beyond their borders in German territory. This, however, is 
probably due (firstly) to their not being sufficiently acquainted with the provisions of 
the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890 regarding the International boundary, and 
(secondly) to the fact that the boundary has not yet been clearly defined. 

I think that, in these instances, all that the officials of the Company have done 
has been to endeavour to remedy wrongs committed by natives against one another, 


and to prevent lawlessness among them. 
T have, &c. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 





Inclosure 1 in No, 83. 


Mr. G. A. Taylor to Commissioner Sharpe. 


is Kuronga, September 26, 1897. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that last month, according to your instructions, I 
proceed up country to iuquire into the cases which had been reported to you by the 
German Administrator, and [ collected the following information. 


Sir. 


Mwembe’s Cases. 


The German Administrator reported that this village was attacked in April of this 
year by twenty police from [kawa, allhis goods to the value of 1,000 rupees were stolen, 
Mwembe was led away in chains, and with him three women—these were violated and 
afterwards released. 

I found that this village was situated about 12 miles north-east of Ikawa, on the 
plains "005) the Legangi stream and the watershed. This village will pase i be 
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in German territory, as even though the Songwe River does not reach the 33rd degree of 
east longitude, and the Legangi stream is treated as a continuation of the Songwe, the 
nearest point to the watershed will be found far south-east of Mwembe’s village. 

I saw the Chief Mwembe, and he stated that a few months ago four British South 
Africa Company’s police from their station at Ikawa came to his village, inquiring about 
a prisoner who had escaped from Ikawa. He told them that he had not seen the 
prisoner. ‘ The police then commenced to catch the fowls in the village, and took away 
with them a large number of fowls, five cloths, and some meat. As the police were going 
away they met three women in the gardens, and they slept there with one of the 
women.” 

Mwembe further stated that he was not tied up nor put in chains by the police, 
neither was he, nor were any of the women, led away by them. Mwembe, on being asked 
the value of the damage done by the police, reckoned up the various items, and stated 
that-he valued the whole of the damage at 46 yards of calico. 

Mr. McKinnon, the British South Africa Company’s official at Ikawa, on being 
questioned by me, stated that he knew nothing whatever about this case, but from 
Mwembe’s statement there probably was some truth in it, as Mr. McKinnon stated that 
he prisoner did escape about this time, and the police went off in the night to look for 

im. 

Now, as he heard that his police had stolen goods from Mwembe, which he valued at 

46 yards of cloth, he had paid that amount to Mwembe. 


Chombe’s Case. 


The German Administrator states that the ChiefChombe claims 1,500 rupees damage. 
That he was, in February of this year, attacked by two Englishmen, whose native names 
are “Bobo” and “Kionto,” from the station of Ikawa, and his whole village was 
plundered. 

I found this village situated about 5 miles north-west of Mwembe’s, and consequently 
in German territory. 

Chombe stated that two white men, Bobo and Kionto (Messrs. Young and 
Spencer), officials of the British South Africa Company, then residing at Ikawa, came to 
his village in the night, and he ran away. They took from the village 2 guns, 2 bags 
powder, 30 hoes, 20 mats, 30 axes, 30 doties cloth, 8 drums, 18 goats, and other things 
belonging to the men of the village. He then went into Ikawa himself to talk the 
“mirandu” with Mr. Bell, the British South Africa Company’s Collector for the 
Chambezi district, and Mr. Bell told Mr. Spencer to give him back his goods. Mr. Spencer 
gave him back five goats and one drum only, and sent him away. 

Chombe further stated that the cause of the “mirandu” was a boy named Yesa. 
Chombe, it appears, had a case against Yesa’s father, whose men had stolen a horn of 
powder from him. Shortly afterwards, when Yesa came to Chombe’s village, Chombe 
had taken from him 2 yards of calico. Yesa had then gone to the white men with the 
“ mirandu” (case). 

Mr. McKinnon’s statement concerning this case was that in October last Mr. Bell 
sent trooper Young, together with Mr. Spencer, to arrest Chombe on a charge of stealing 
cloth from a boy called Yesa. Messrs. Young and Spencer went to Chombe’s village, but 
on their approach all the villagers ran away. Mr. Young took ten goats from the village, 
and brought them back to Ikawa. A few days later Chombe came into Ikawa. Mr. Young 
was not there at the time, but states that to the best of his belief Mr. Bell returned the 
goats to Chombe. 

Mr. McKinnon further states that nothing further than ten goats were taken from the 
village. ‘No native police went with Mr. Young, and the only natives were on team of 
Machila men.” 

From the above statements concerning this case, there is no doubt that the Chief 
Chombe greatly exaggerated the quantity of goods stolen. Mr. Young stated that he saw 
no men carrying back loads of goods, and Chombe’s list of goods would make a load for 
each of the ten or twelve Machila men. 


Makanjira’s Case. 


The German Administrator states that some time ago Makanjira was attacked by two 
Englishmen in company with the Sultan Queba, of Urreri, and his village of about 
thirty-five huts, with twenty inhabitants, burned down, Three people were killed this 
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time. He lost at the same time all his cattle, stuffs, grain, guns, and other property. At 
the same time the Englishmen, with Queba, invaded the village of Misongo and the village 
of Wasia, both villages in the same manner as that quoted above. The damages for this 
act have been put at a sum of 60,000 rupees. 

I did not go to these villages, as they are situated some 15 miles north of Chombe’s, 
and consequently well in German territory. Queba’s village is also in German territory, 
being situated quite close to the other villages mentioned above. 

Concerning this case, Mr, McKinnon informed me that in January 1896 Queba sent 
in to Mr. Drysdale (his assistant) several messengers, requesting Mr. Drysdale to go and 
settle his “mirandu,” and complaining that Makanjira had stolen all his goods. 
“Queba told Mr. Drysdale that he was in British territory, and showed him a British 
flag.” 

On the 8th January, 1896, Mr. Drysdale, together with trooper Middleton, went out 
to Queba. On the 9th they went on to Misonga’s village, about 3 miles away, sending 
messengers ahead to tell Misonga not to run away, as they wanted to talk a “ mirandu” 
with him. When they got there they found the village deserted. ‘They went on from 
there to Makanjira’s village, but Makanjira ran away in the same manner. They then left 
Makanjira’s village, and camped at a stream a short distance away. Queba then 
asked permission to go back to the village, and shortly afterwards they saw the huts on 
fire, 

On asking Queba why he had set fire to the huts, he said if was an accident. 
Neither Mr. Drysdale, nor Mr. Middleton, nor any of their boys were in the village when 
it caught fire. No people were killed, nor were any cattle, guns, &c., taken by Drysdale’s 

rty. 
- "The village of Misonga was in no way molested by Mr. Drysdale or Mr. Middleton, 
and they did not go near the village of Wasia. 

Mr. McKinnon further stated that this case was taken up by Baron von Eltz at the 
time of its occurrence. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) G. A. TAYLOR, Collector of Revenues, 
North Nyasa District. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 83. 
Mr. H. L. Daly to Commissioner Sharpe. 


British South Africa Company, Blantyre, 
Sir, October 16, 1897. 

IN answer to yours of the 11th July having reference to alleged misbehaviour of 
British South Africa Company’s officials on the borders of German territory in 
Nyasaland, I have the honour to inclose reports from our officials bearing on each 
case. 

Having regard to the fact that no one can define the German boundary with 
exactitude, [ think you will agree with me that Baron von Elpons’ statements are, to 
say the least, much exaggerated. Our employés have the strictest orders to respect 
the German boundary as far as they possibly can without exactly knowing where 
it is. 

Further, I would submit that even if any money payments are due to the German 
Government, the estimates of Baron von Elpons need very great modification and 
reduction. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) H. L. DALY, Acting Administrator, 
Northern Zambezia. 


LL 
Inclosure 3 in No. 88. 
Statement by Mr. C. McKinnon on the Mwembe Case, 
I WAS quite ignorant that such a thing had happened; it appears my police did 


it on their own account. I have paid the man full compensation as valued by himself 
—14s. 8d. or 46 yards of calico, but, according to the above-mentioned boundary, this 
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village is without doubt in the British Central Africa administration, and not in. 
German territory. 


P.S.—The boundary referred to is that given by Sir Harry Johnston to Mr. Yule 
by the Legundy stream. 





Inclosure 4 in No. 83. 
iReport by Mr. J. Drysdale on tie Makanjira Case. 


ON the 31st December, 1895, four boys came to Ikawa from a Chief named 
Sikumbiri, asking me to go and settle a “mirandu” between him and two Chiefs 
named Msonga and Makanjira. ‘They brought a young bullock as a present. 1 
refused to go, as I thought the place was in German territory. However, they would 
not take the bullock back, so I bought it for the Company. 

On the 7th July the same boys came back with a message from the Chief 
Sikumbiri, asking me to come and see him, and also that he was in British territory, 
and had been put there by Monteith Fotheringham. I asked, then, if it was this side 
of the Songwe, and they said yes. 

Having been told by Mr. Bell that the Songwe River was our boundary, I decided 
to go and see into the case. 

On the 8th I went to Sikumbiri’s, trooper Middleton accompanying me. The 
Chief again assured me that he had been put there by Fotheringham, and showed me 
a flag and lot of calico he had received from him. He also informed me that a slave- 
caravan had passed near his place the day before with two Avabs in charge; also that 
the Arabs had bought the slaves from a Chief Yooba in German territory. J camped 
there for the night. 

On the 9th I went to have a talk with Msonga at his village, about 3 miles away, 
taking Sikumbiri with me, and also sending on two of his people to tell Msonga not to 
ran away, as I wanted to see him. When I got to the place I found it deserted. I 
went from there to Makanjira’s, again sending boys ahead to tell them not to run 
away, as I did not want to fight with them. The people were in the village, but run 
away when we approached. I sent some of my own boys with a flag (calico) into the 
bush to try to get the Chief Makanjira to come and see me, but they could not find 
him. While I was having breakfast outside the village Sikumbiri asked permission to 
go into the village to get some grain, as they had stolen all his. I gave him leave, but 
unfortunately he set fire to one of the huts by mistake. Both Middleton and I did 
our best to extinguish the flames, but without success, as the huts were very close 
together and a strong wind was blowing at the time. ‘The place consisted of about 
twenty huts. 

When I got back to Sikumbiri’s village I found one of his men had been wounded 
by Msonga’s people, who had caught him in the bush. He had a wound in the cheek 
caused by a bullet, he said. Also one in the hip caused by a spear. T dressed the 
wounds with Condy’s fluid ; they were both flesh wounds and not very serious, 

Camped at Sikumbiri’s for the night; got back to Tkawa next day, where T 
reported everything in detail to Mr, Bell, who had returned from Karonga. 

(Signed) JOHN DRYSDALE. 





Inclosure 5 in No. 83. 
Report by Mr, J. Drysdale on Slave Caravan. 


ON the morning of the 26th July, 1896, two natives brought me information of 
a caravan having crossed the. Stevenson Road the evening before. I started at once 
C A.M.), and cut through the hills towards the Songwe River, in hopes of stopping 

em. 

About 11 a.st. I reached the village Mwinipenya on the Songwe, having 
followed their spoor from near Mtumba’s village in the hills. Just beyond Mtumba’s 
I got one slave woman named Pingira, who told me that she had been left behind, as 
she could not walk further. 

The Chief, Mwinipenya, informed me there that the caravan had crossed the 
Songwe a short time before, and had a great many slaves with them, also a lot of 
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ivory. As both slaves and ivory had been taken from the British South Africa 
Company’s territory, I decided to get them back. About 1 mile from the river T 
came up with them in camp. When they saw my party they ran into the long grass 
with the exception of the white Arab and some of his leaders. The Arab fired in my 
direction, so cena my police the order to fire a volley, at which they all ran. I then 
ordered my police to bring everybody they could find back to the camp. They got 
sixteen women and nineteen children, altogether thirty-five slaves, also about 1,000 Ibs. 
weight of ivory. I went back to Mwinipenya’s village and camped for the night, the 
slaves being unable to walk further, having been walking the whole night. 

I started next morning and got back to Nyala during the afternoon of the 27th. 
The Arab’s name is Ferouse, and they (the slaves) say he killed four children from the 
time of leaving Ponde’s village till he reached Mwanga’s, the last being killed there. 
The reason the children were murdered, the slaves say, was because they were crying, 
and the Arab was afraid they would be heard going through the bush. 

(Signed) JOHN DRYSDALE. 


P.S.—Mr. Drysdale further states that no person was killed or wounded to his 
knowledge. The mothers of two of the children who were murdered by the Arab are at 
Nyala, an can give evidence, as also five or six other natives. 

Ji Dy 





Inclosure 6 in No. 83, 
Mr. H. L. Daly to the Acting Commissioner, Zomba. 


British South Africa Company, Blantyre, 
Sir, October 20, 1897. 

IN continuation of my letter of last week, I have the honour to inclose copy of a 
report from Mr. McKinnon, the British South Africa Company’s Collector in the 
Chambezi district, and having reference to an attack made by the Germans on a 
village in Mweru district. 1 also send you the following copy of an extract from a 
letter of Mr. McKinnon’s on the same subject, from which you will see that Mr. Sharpe 
already knows of this case. 

Extract from Mr. MecKinnon’s letter dated Itawa the 23rd August, 1897 :— 

“There is a case of the Germans deliberately attacking and burning a village in 
Mweru district, for which, as far as I know, no compensation was given. Mr. Sharpe 
knows about this case, and I inclose what evidence I have been able to gather, and it 
is not exaggerated at all. If you want further evidence re the handing over of people 
to Mkoola and Kabumda, Mr. Marshall will be able to get you all information.” 

If you will compare this with the extracts from Baron von Elpons’ letter that I 
sent you last week I think you will agree that the British South Africa Company 
have quite as much reason for complaint as the Germans. 


T have, &e. 
(For British South Africa Company), 
(Signed) H. L. DALY. 


Inclosure 7 in No. 83. 


Katract from Letter from Mr. McKinnon. 


Village attacked by the Germans. 


Minsoo near Mkoola on the Mweru Road; Major Wissmann, B. Foxe, and 
Mr. Yule (late of the African Lakes Company), were in camp at Mkula’s village. 
Minsoo at night fired on Mkula for being friends with the white man; consequently 
Mkula got the above Germans to attack Minsoo’s village. Next day they (the 
Sear ie and looted the village, taking others captive; some of the captives 
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they ct to. Mkula, others to Kabumda, others they brought with them and took to 
Langen 


urg. 
The Germans had a large force of Soudanese soldiers with them. 

(Signed) C. McKINNON. 
Tkatva, August 24, 1897. 


a 
No. 84. 
Commissioner Sharpe to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received December 27.) 


(No. 235. Central Africa.) 
' My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, November 9, 1897. 

REFERRING to my despatch No. 172 of the 24th August, 1897, I have now 
the honour to inform your Lordship that all outstanding matters in connection with 
the robberies by the Anguru, living at the south-east end of Lake Shirwa, have been 
cleared up. 

The compensation fixed for payment by the Anguru Chiefs and Headmen has 
been paid in full, and such of the Chiefs as were detained at Zomba pending this 
payment have been released. 

T received a visit at Zomba from Nkanyela, a Chief whose town is in Portuguese 
territory on the east side of Lake Shirwa, and he has assured me that he will, in 
future, see that none of his people come into our territory for illegal purposes. 

Lieutenant F. G. Poole, who took up his residence in a small stockaded camp at 
the south-east end of the lake until this matter was completely wound up, has now 
returned to Fort Lister, having carried out the instrnetions given by me in a very 
satisfactory and complete manner, and having shown much tact and patience in 
dealing with the natives concerned. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 





